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I     INTRODUCTION 

Information  Everybody  feels  the  necessity  of  making  notes,     1 

of  keeping  even  a  hasty  memorandum  of  facts 
and  opinions  as  they  arise,  because  they  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage upon  subsequent  occasions.  We  make  notes  mentally  too, 
for  that  is  the  only  way  to  gather  knowledge,  and  a  well  trained 
memory  is  always  a  great  asset,  but  in  these  days  of  multifarious 
activity  and  ever  increasing  accumulations  it  will  not  do  to  trust 
to  memory  solely,  we  must  needs  keep  some  record  by  means 
of  which  we  may  aid  or  refresh  our  memory  when  there  is 
occasion  for  it.  Those  who  do  not  go  to  this  trouble  will 
readily  admit  that  many  valuable  points  are  lost  on  this  account, 
and  in  the  usual  pressure  of  business  there  is  little  chance  of 
making  up  for  what  has  been  alldwed  to  slip  by.  There  is  no 
time  like  the  present  for  doing  what  has  to  be  done. 

'Paragraphs    621-8    may    also    be    read   here  with  advantage. 

With  a  few  casual  notes  daily  we  soon  get  an  accumulation  2 
of  useful  information,  and  on  careful  examination  we  are  im- 
pressed and  encouraged  by  its  possibilities.  In  time  we  may 
get  together  quite  a  stock  of  information.  Occasion  will  arise 
when  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  making  practical  use  of 
it,  or  of  verifying  or  rejecting  some  of  it,  and  we  shall  begin 
to  realise  that  a  more  judicious  selection  may  be  desirable. 
Experience  alone  can  guide  us  in  this. 

We  shall  begin  to  see  also  that  its  increasing  bulk  calls  for  3 
some  organisation,  "so  as  to  deal  with  our  whole  stock  system- 
atically, at  any  rate  to  make  access  possible;  and  given  an 
efficient  organisation,  it  will  soon  become  apparent  that  by 
systematic  application  of  our  individual  energy— by  exercising 
our  energy  on  the  basis  of  our  stock  of  information — tangible 
results  could  be  obtained;  and  that  is  the  main  consideration, 
for  we  are  not  giving  ourselves  a  deal  of  trouble  merely  for 
the  pleasure  thereof.  If  our  object  is  pecuniary  gain,  then 
we  call  it  business,  if  our  object  is  intellectual  gain,  we  call 
it  study  or  research.  Thus  the  philosopher,  the  scientist  and 
the  business  man  have  this  in  common :  each  applies  individual 
energy  to  available  information  in  order  to  attain  the  object 
each  has  in  view. 
A 
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4  When  our  stock  of  information  has  been  systematically  arranged, 
and  is  available  for  use,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  note-book, 
which  it  may  have  been  at  the  start;  it  h;i^  x'adually  developed 
into    tin-    nucleus    of   an    intelligence   department,    «>\crin-    .-ill 
the    subjects    and    their    ramifications    within    the    scope    of   oar 
activity.      It   has   become   a   powerful   base  on   the  strength   of 
which  successful  operations  may  be  undertaken.     But  let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  it :   it  is  an  instrument,  we  are  its  masters. 

5  To  resume:   information  is  useful,  but  the  degree  of  its  useful- 
ness   is    very    largely    dependent    on    our    powers    of    turning    it 
to    account.      That    the    right    kind    and    quantity    of    it    is    an 
important    asset    cannot    be   questioned,    but    the    secret    of   its 
application,  its  successful  exploitation,  lies  within  us.     To  begin 
with  we  must  have  our  stock  of  information.      Indexing,  which 
is  the  process  by  which  our  information  is  collected  and  made 
accessible  is  therefore  a  subject  whose  importance  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate;    it  is.  a  subject  which  no  man  aspiring 
to  success  can  afford  to  ignore  altogether. 

6  Supply  and  Since  information  is  a  valuable  commodity,  it 
Demand                   might   be   supposed    that   in   the  long  run   the 

supply  would  approximately  equal  the  demand, 
as  is  usual  with  marketable  commodities.  That  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  true,  a  variety  of  published  indexes,  catalogues  and  biblio- 
graphies to  periodical  and  other  literature  exists,  but  they  do 
not  and  cannot  meet  our  individual  case,  for 

1  Every  individual  moves  in  a  sphere  of  his  own  and  covers 

individual  ground  such  as  a  printed  index  cannot  touch. 

2  Printed    indexes    although    they   give    usable    information, 

cannot  go  sufficiently  into  details,  they  must  study 
above  all  the  common  requirements  of  a  number  of 
subscribers  sufficiently  large  to  assure  their  existence 
and  continuance  (apart  from  the  question  of  adver- 
tising). 

Thus  our  individual  interests  point  to  specialisation  and  con- 
centration in  our  particular  field,  those  of  the  printed  indexes 
to  generalisation  in  order  to  cover  the  field  more  or  less  of 
a  large  number  of  individuals  or  businesses,  which  two  interests 
arc  irreconcilable. 

7  Besides,  the  indexes  of  our  intelligence  department  must  cover 
the  entire  stock  of  our  information,  including  manuscripts  etc, 
while  printed  indexes  would  necessarily  be  confined  to  published 
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information.  In  vol  i  I  have  laid  particular  stress  on  the 
individual  character  and  requirements  of  each"  business,  to  which 
justice  can  only  be  done  by  efforts  directed  to  give  individual 
results.  The  same  argument  holds  good  for  the  subject  of 
the  present  volume,  and  it  follows  that  no  purchasable  article 
can  supply  our  individual  wants  so  far  as  a  key  to  our  stock 
of  information  is  concerned.  We  shall  always  be  mainly  de- 
pendent in  this  direction  upon  our  own  efforts  to  meet  our 
own  situation. 

Methods  of  There   are   many   ways   of   making   notes   arid    8 

Control  of  keeping  or  filing  them,  the  ultimate  object 

is  however  always  the  same,  i.e.  to  stow  away 
the  information  in  such  a  manner  that  any  of  it  may  be  readily 
found  when  required.  Here  we  have  the  principle  of  filing, 
indeed  for  the  most  elaborate  arrangement  no  better  definition 
can  be  formulated  than  to  stow  away  for  immediate  access. 
The  first  part  of  this  operation  does  not  as  a  rule  present  any 
difficulties,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  spare  corner  for  most  things. 
But  the  second  part  generally  involves  more  or  less  trouble, 
for  the  information  may  be  so  safely  hidden  away  that  it  cannot 
be  located  when  wanted.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience  in  the 
latter,  method  is  essential  in  the  former. 

As  long  as  our  stock  of  information  can  be  conveniently  housed  9 
in  a.  small  note-book  or  scrapbook,  there  is  little  necessity 
and  little  chance  for  methodical  treatment,  for  the  quantity  of 
information  is  so  small  that  in  case  of  need  the  whole  of  it 
may  be  looked  through  in  a  few  minutes,  but  when  we  get 
towards  a  full-fledged  intelligence  department,  that  is  an  im- 
possibility; the  quantity  of  our  information  has  now  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  must  put  forth  our  most  systematic 
efforts  in  order  to  control  it,  for  so  long  as  it  remains  uncon- 
trolled, no  proper  use  can  be  made  of  it. 

Published  The    technique    of    available    indexes    in    print  10 

Indexes  may  be  summed  up  in  this :    they  give  entries 

under  titles,  authors  and  catchwords  of  books 
and  in  case  of  periodical  literature,  of  articles.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  even  an  article  in  a  newspaper  duly  provided 
with  title,  author  and  catchword  may  treat  on  a  subject  or 
subjects  entirely  foreign  to  the  indication  at  its  head,  or  should 
it  so  happen  that  the  title  indicates  the  main  subject,  which  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case,  subsidiary  subjects  are  almost 
invariably  drawn  into  an  argument,  and  these  in  themselves 
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may  be  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  but  they  are  nowhere 
accounted  for;  printed  indexes  leave  the  contents  almost  entirely 
untouched. 


11  And  what  is  to  become  of  the  information  which  is  unfortunately 
minus  its  title,  its  author  or  catchword?     What  is  to  become  of 
our   Correspondence,    which    at    times    contains    information    in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  that  appearing  in  print  ?     What  of 
the  telephone  message,  or  the  memorandum  of  a  conversation  ? 
Clearly   it    is    impossible    to   ignore    such    a   large   part    of   our 
information.      If    it    is    not    provided    with    the    usual    handles, 
then  we  must  make  it  our  business  to  supply  them  or  to  rind 

'substitutes.       In    any    case    our    methods    should    be    based    on 
constant  elements  rather  than  on  those  which  may  be  optional. 

12  The   trouble   arises   in   the   first   place  from   want   of   distinction 
between  an  index  and  a  catalogue.     A  catalogue  is  an  instrument 
of  ^earch   for   books   or   articles   as   a   whole;    an   index   is   an 
instrument    of    search    for    specific    information,    irrespective    of 
the  form  of  literature  embodying  it.     The  so-called  indexes  at 
all  events  of  commercial  and  technical  literature  are  invariably 
catalogues    of   books    or   articles,    and   as    such    they    can    only 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  information,  whereas  an  index  properly 
so  called  should  give  us  access  to  the  actual  contents  of  our 
information.      If  we   consult   the   catalogue   of  a  public  library, 
we  may  find  entries  under  electricity  for  instance,  i.e.   we  are 
referred  to  books  on  electricity  generally.      But  there  may  be 
many    books    on    physics,     engineering,     traction,     therapeutics, 
chemistry,  motors  etc  which  no  doubt  all  treat  to  some  extent 
on    electricity,    yet    we    cannot    find    entries    for    them    in    the 
catalogue    under    electricity.      Even    if    we    find    references    to 
cognate    subjects   in    some    catalogues,    they   are   too   vague    to 
be  of  much  use.      But  our  index  would  refer  us  to  electricity 
wherever    mentioned    in    the    text    of    our    literature    if    usable 
information  is  given,  and  it  should  also  tell  us  something  more 
—the  aspect  under  which  it  is  treated  in  each  case.     Whether 
and  from  what  aspect  information  is  usable,  that  we  must  decide 
for  ourselves. 


13  It  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  much  that  if  we  are  in  search 
of  information,  it  is  quite  immaterial,  where  or  in  what  shape 
we  find  it,  or  from  what  sources  it  emanates,  so  long  as  it  meets 
our  case  and  its  reliability  is  unquestioned.  Obviously  we  must 
look  to  the  index  as  the  main  source  of  our  information, 
not  the  catalogue,  which  passing  over  the  contents  in  silence, 
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leaves  much  valuable  material  altogether  inaccessible.  The  dif- 
ference between  a  catalogue  and  an  index  is  so  great  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  confused;  a  catalogue  mainly  deals  with 
books,  an  index  mainly  handles  information. 

In  the  second  place,  what  little  indexing  is  attempted  can  only  14 
be  described  as  an  unsystematic  effort.  The  catchword  method 
of  the  catalogue  has  been  bodily  transplanted  to  indexing, 
which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  control  our  indexed  information 
properly,  and  limits  our  supply  of  information  to  that  which 
will  fall  in  with  the  catchword  method  ("649) . 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  detailed  index  is  indispensable,  the  15 
quantity  of  available  literature  alone  demands  this,  and  that 
this  index  must  not  be  limited  to  printed  literature,  but  to 
satisfy  our  requirements,  it  must  include  correspondence  and 
all  other  material  for  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  call  at 
any  time.  It  is  further  clear  that  simple  entries  by  titles, 
authors  and  catchwords  are  quite  inadequate  for  our  purposes, 
for  we  require  an  index  to  the  information  contained  in  our 
materials,  not  a  catalogue  of  publications,  and  our  index  must 
be  so  constituted  that  we  can  exercise  systematic  control  over 
the  information  thus  made  available.  It  is  furthermore  clear 
that  we  ourselves  are  in  the  best  position  to  make  our  own 
indexes,  because  we  can  shape  them  to  our  individual  require- 
ments, and  we  possess  the  knowledge  indispensable  for  that 
purpose.  You  cannot  buy  a  ready-made  intelligence  department 
on  which  to  run  your  business. 

Systematic  It   is   the   purpose   of   this   volume   to   describe  16 

Indexing  methods  by  which  the  actual  information  con- 

tained in  our  stock  is  made  accessible.  We 
shall  take  literature  to  pieces  and  re-arrange  the  pieces  sys- 
tematically so  as  to  answer  best  our  object  in  view.  We  shall 
sec  that  by  this  method  almost  mathematical  exactness  can  be 
reached  in  the  manipulation  and  coordination  of  our  information. 
It  is  simple  in  its  practical  application  but  like  most  things 
difficult  to  describe  in  a  few  words.  Fifteen  minutes  demon- 
stration would  suffice  to  explain  the  main  points  of  the  whole 
modus  operandi. 

This  method  of  systematic  analysis  of  literature  for  the  purpose  17 
of  indexing  is  not  an  untried  one,  it  has  been  in  actual  practice 
for  a  number   of  years.      A   comparison  with  the  usual  method 
will    show    that    the   plan   proposed   falls   in    much    better    with 
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modern  requirements  of  organisation,  it  rests  on  a  better  foun- 
dation, it  eliminates  more,  and  what  is  retained  is  of  increased 
value.  It  gives  greater  facilities  for  research  work  generally, 
it  helps  to  make  this  work  more  thorough. 

18  All  systematic  effort  must  in  the  end  be  cheaper  than  work  at 
random,  for  by  system  we  eliminate  duplication,  we  concentrate 
control;    and   if   by   a   cursory  examination  we  might   conclude 
that  this  method  is  expensive,  that  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
it    rests   on   a   wider   but    surer   basis,    which    makes   it   appear 
complicated  because  unfamiliar.     Records  kept  show  that  com- 
paratively  there  is   a  decided  reduction  in  cost  of  labour  and 
a  decided  increase  in  efficiency  in  its  working  and  turnover  of 
information,   but   it   means   serious  work    (629) . 

19  Volume   II  There  are  three  introductory  chapters,  which 

are  necessary  to  prepare  our  ground  and   ex- 
amine our  materials  and  means  of   control. 

In  chapter  II  is  shown  the  place  information  takes  in 
an  organisation  as  a  whole.  We  take  a  perspective 
view  of  the  scope  and  field  of  action  of  the  Intelligence 
Department. 

In  chapter  III*  we  consider  the  structure  of  literature  more 
particularly  from  the  indexer's  standpoint,  for  this  is 
his  prime  material  and  a  close  study  of  it  is  essential 
for  him. 

In  chapter  IV  we  consider  classification,  the  means  of 
controlling  and  coordinating  quantities  of  information, 
so  that  if  need  be,  the  indexed  material  can  be  brought 
finally  into  one  focus. 

*  For    a    more    complete    study    of    the    subjects    of    chapters    III 
and     IV    students   may   read  also  the  textbooks  on  logic. 

20  The   first   draft   of  this   scheme  of  indexing  was  worked   out  in 
Philadelphia  in    1896-7  and  after  some  years  of  constant  appli- 
cation involving  an  index  of  some  50,000  cards  it  was  re-written- 
in  the  light  of  experience  gained.     It  was  in  subsequent  years 
applied   to   three   different   indexes,   all   more  or   less   technical. 
In    1907  vol   I  the  Card  System  at  the  Office  was  written  to» 
deal    separately    with    the    questions     of    managing     and     filing 
materials  generally.     This  was  published  in    1908,*  and  serves 
to  some  extent  as  an  introduction  to  vol  II.     A  good  deal  of 
the    material    for    vol    I    having   been    drawn    from    the    original 
manuscripts,  further  revisions  became  necessary,  andi  advantage 
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was  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  form  separate  chapters  on 
The  Intelligence  Department,  Literature  and  Classification, 
which  made  a  more  precise  statement  of  the  parts  on  indexing 
possible. 

*  See    contents    and    reviews    at    the    back    of     this    volume. 


During  these  years  I  have  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  of  21 
testing  the  system  in  all  its  bearings,  but  although  many 
improvements  have  been  added,  the  scheme  is  essentially  the 
same  as  drafted  at  the  beginning.  Having  started  on  the 
basis  of  commercial  and  technical  literature,  I  have  retained 
it  in  this  book  in  order  to  avoid  undue  extension  of  explanation 
and  illustration,  'but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  system  should 
not  be  applied  with  equal  effect  to  other  kinds  of  literature, 
as  is  shown  in  598  et  seq. 

Where  a  subject  is  treated  in  more  than  one  place,  this  is  22 
indicated  by  the  numbers  of  additional  paragraphs  in  brackets. 
Reference  numbers  to  paragraphs  in  vol  I  are  distinguished 
by  a  preceding  I.  As  the  text  is  numbered  by  paragraphs, 
footnotes  have  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  paragraphs 
to  which  they  have  reference.  Any  criticism  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  the  subject  matter  dealt  with  in  this  book  will 
always  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

January   1911  JK 
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II     THE   INTELLIGENCE   DEPARTMENT 

23  Transaction  The  unit  of  our  activity  is  the  single  transac- 

tion. The  activity  of  the  large'st  organisation 
is  but  a  multiple  of  the  single  transaction.  A  transaction  in- 
volves knowledge  and  enterprise.  Our  knowledge  or  information 
may  be  more  or  less  public  property  and  therefore  not  generally 
confined  to  ourselves,  but  our  enterprise,  our  energy  is  something 
peculiarly  our  own,  it  is  individual  or  special.  Hence  a  trans- 
action although  based  on  what  may  be  generally  accessible 
to  others  will  always  retain  certain  individual  characteristics. 
It  has  received  the  imprint  of  our  individuality  which  differ- 
entiates it  from  others.  Our  individuality  is  our  greatest  asset. 

24  Enterprise  and      All    transactions    may    ultimately    be    reduced 
information  therefore    to    enterprise    and    information.       It 

is  impossible  to  imagine  any  transaction,  no 
matter  to  what  degree  it  may  have  been  successful,  which  is 
not  the  outcome  of  enterprise  or  individual  energy.  But  the 
success  of  enterprise  is  dependent  in  all  cases  on  information 
as  a  basis  of  operation.  To  supply  this  information  is  the 
function  of  the  intelligence  department,  as  we  shall  see.  but  the 
result  of  its  exploitation  must  always  finally  depend  on  the 
grade  of  individual  energy.  This  energy,  if  poorly  equipped 
and  displayed  or  ill-directed,  may  with  all  possible  information 
to  back  it  still  prove  an  utter  failure,  while  circumspect  enter- 
prise with  but  scanty  data  to  work  from  may  be  very  successful 
in  spite  of  it.  This  being  granted,  it  must  then  be  the  more 
evident  that  the  highest  individual  energy  working  on  the  most 
complete  information  as  a  basis  must  in  all  circumstances  be 
crowned  with  success  of  the  highest  order. 

25  Organisation  One  transaction  at  a  time  would  generally 
not  lead  either  to  much  work  or  much 
business,  and  besides,  a  transaction  cannot  always  be  completed 
while  you  wait.  The  consequence  is  that  we  arrive  at  a  num- 
ber of  transactions  going  on  simultaneously.  When  we  now 
reach  the  stage  of  too  much  work,  then  we  must  find  ways 
and  means  to  supplement  our  energy.  Thus  we  arrive  at  a 
multitude  of  transactions  by  means  of  concerted  action. 
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Concerted  action  already  implies  the  existence  of  a  more4  or  26 
less  systematic  effort;  between  the  various  individuals  there  is 
a  mutual  understanding,  mutual  limitation,  obviously  necessary 
for  effective  work  and  to  prevent  duplication,  overlapping  and 
wastage.  The  transactions  themselves  must  naturally  follow 
suit,  there  will  be  some  arrangement  to  make  them  fall  in  with 
the  systematic  efforts  of  concerted  action.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  what  is  called  an  organisation,  i.e.  a  set  of  specialised  systems 
coordinated  to  work  collectively  with  the  same  end  in  view. 

The  force  of          Organisation  may  be  called  the  science  of  the  27 
numbers  simultaneous    control    of    numbers.      Organisa- 

tion whether  small  or  large,  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  numbers  and  the  greater  the  numbers,  the  more 
need  for  organisation.  Numbers  compel  us  to  organise,  without 
some  organisation  there  can  be  no  effective  management,  no 
effective  control.  The  same  applies  to  reorganisation,  whose 
object  is  merely  to  substitute  superior  for  inferior  control  or 
adequate  for  inadequate  control. 

The  force  of  numbers  is  therefore  at  the  bottom  of  all  or-  28 
ganisation.  Compare  the  organisation  of  a  small  boot-maker 
with  that  of  a  large  boot  factory.  Both  handle  the  same 
material,  both  use  the  same  labour,  their  finished  product  is 
the  same  for  practical  purposes.  Yet  their  organisations  differ 
so  much  and  so  fundamentally  that  they  are  hardly  comparable 
at  all.  But  judged  by  results,  the  only  difference  between  them 
is  that  one  produces  one  pair  of  boots  at  a  time  while  the  other 
makes  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  pairs  at  a  time,  purely  a 
difference  in  numbers. 

The   control  Since    a    smaller    number    can    be    more    easily  29 

of  numbers  controlled   than   a   larger   one,   the   aim   of  or- 

ganisation obviously  is  to  reduce  the  numbers 
to  a  manageable  compass  so  as  to  assure  adequate  control. 
That  is  done  by  dividing  the  numbers  off  into  groups,  depart- 
ments, classes  etc.  Thus  we  may  have  classes  of  materials, 
labour  etc,  or  we  may  have  classes  of  kinds  of  materials, 
labour  etc,  according  to  the  nature  of  our  business  and  the 
extent  of  our  organisation.  These  classes  provide  us  with  the 
foundation,  the  fixed  points  on  which  our  organisation  can  be 
built  up. 

Classification — the  mapping  out  of  the  various  classes— is  there-  30 
fore   a    subject    of   the   greatest   importance   in   all    organisation 
work.      No   organiser    can   afford   to   neglect   it,    he   must   make 
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a  study  of  it,  he  must  have  it  constantly  in  his  mind,  and? 
experience  will  teach  him  that  the  time  given  to  it  will  have 
been  spent  very  profitably  (630).  It  is  indeed  a  great  mis- 
fortune that  more  time  and  thought  is  not  given  to  this  subject, 
for  it  undoubtedly  would  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the 
average  organisation. 

81  Classification  work  is  however  not  quite  as  simple  as  it  may 
look,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  rather  tricky  subject,  for  we 
must  give  our  classes  a  name,  we  must  define  them,  we  must 
know  at  any  rate  ourselves  where  they  begin  and  where  they 
end.  It  would  never  do  for  the  classes  to  interfere  with  each, 
other,  they  must  be  defined  so  that  they  neither  overlap  among 
themselves  nor  leave  any  ground  of  the  organisation  as  a  whole 
uncovered.  That  is  certainly  a  difficulty  but  it  is  not  insur- 
mountable where  patience  and  perseverance  are  brought  to» 
bear. 

32  Our    main    classes    (departments    etc)    are    much    in    the    same 
position  as  an  organisation  on  a  smaller  scale,  each  one  again- 
can  be  mapped  out  into  lesser  groups  and  this  method  may  be 
carried  on  almost  indefinitely.     But  there  is  one  very  important 
point  to  be  noted.      If  we  divide  class  A  into  the  groups  a  b 
c,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  treat  any  of  the  groups  independently 
of  the  others,  for  the  aim  of  these  groups  is  to  make  the  main 
class  A  efficient  as  a  whole,  just  as  the  main  classes  together 
must  strive  to  make  the  organisation  as  a  whole  efficient.     This 
can  only  be  done  if  the  various  parts  work  in  harmony.     The 
individual    effort    and    efficiency    of   a   group    by   itself   is    most 
desirable,  but  it  will  be  of  little  avail  unless  the  other  groups 
keep  up  to  the  same  standard,  for  only  the  combined  efficiency 
of  all  the  groups  simultaneously  will  make  the  efficiency  of  class 
A  as  a   whole  possible. 

33  While  therefore  any  group  in  its  internal  arrangement  may  work 
independently,    that    independence    must    in    all    cases   be    tem- 
pered  by    the    inter-dependence   between    the   groups,    the   just 
appreciation  of  which  only  can  lead  to  effective  concerted  action 
by  which  success  may  be  achieved.     An  organisation  represents 
therefore   the  harmonious   effort  of  a  number  of  parts  working 
independently,  but  whose  independence  is   subordinate  to  their 
collective  harmony  in  the  pursuance  of  a  common  object. 

34  The  Intelligence  As    the   intelligence    department    is   a   part    of 
Department  an  organisation,  it  must  act  in  conjunction  with 

other   departments,   and   its   highest   efficiency 
can  only  be  reached  when  all  the  departments  are  kept  up  to 
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the  same  high  standard.  Inferior  work  in  one  department  is 
bound  to  react  damagingly  on  the  others.  There  will  be  a 
levelling  up  or  a  levelling  down,  generally  the  latter,  until  sooner 
or  later  an  even  balance  is  reached.  The  relative  importance 
of  the  various  departments  may  however  differ  very  much.  The 
intelligence  department  may  be  the  principal v  one  with  some 
organisations,  with  others  it  may  be  quite  a  small  affair.  But 
from  what  has  been  said  it  is  certain  that  you  cannot  do  without 
it,  whatever  your  particular  organisation  (24) . 

The  test  of  its  efficiency  is  not  its  cost  either  of  equipment  or  351 
upkeep,  but  its  productive  capacity,  and  it  is  productive,  al- 
though generally  classed  as  unproductive.  An  army  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  its  intelligence  department  for  a  successful 
action.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  say  exactly  how  far 
success  was  due  to  generalship,  the  big  batallions  or  the  in- 
telligence department.  To  say  that  the  intelligence  department 
(or  any  other  kind  of  labour  for  that  matter)  is  unproductive' 
is  sheer  nonsense.  I  believe  that  to  this  unsound  idea  of  un- 
productive labour  a  good  deal  of  the  lack  of  organisation  is 
due.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  money  has  to  be  spent  on 
it  to  no  particular  purpose.  If  that  is  so,  then  why  not  abolish 
every  department  which  is  unproductive  ?  Why  all  this  charity 
in  serious  business? 


Functions  The   sole  aim   and  purpose   of  the  intelligence  36; 

department  must  be :  to  aid  efficaciously  what- 
ever individual  energy  there  be  by  giving  all  the  information 
desired.  Speaking  broadly  this  information  can  but  consist 
of  a  clear  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  actual  status  quo — 
facts  or  opinions — of  a  given  case,  so  that  any  action  may 
be  based  on  complete  information.  To  reach  the  highest- 
possible  accuracy,  amplitude  and  recentness  in  all  matters- 
bearing  on  the  adopted  field  of  action  is  the  aim  of  the  in- 
telligence department,  and  these  qualifications  also  mark  the 
limits  of  its  scope. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,   the  department  must   obtain  pos-  37 
session  of  its  prime  materials,  it  must  put  them  through  various 
processes  of  classification,   so  that  when  reconstituted,  they  will- 
yield   the    desired    result.      Its   work   may   therefore   be    set   out 
as  follows : 

1  to  obtain  its  Prime   Materials 

2  to  class  them  roughly  in  bulk 

3  to  class  specifically  what  is  selected 

4  to   focus   all    information   under   any   desired    subject 
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The  obtaining  of  the  materials  can  be  passed  over  here,  as 
it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  book,  but  we  shall 
briefly  consider  what  they  are. 

88  Prime  Our   materials   naturally   fall   into   two   classes, 

Materials  Camples    and    literature;      they    represent    one 

and  the  same  thing— commodities,  the  one  in 
concrete  form  and  the  other  in  abstract  form.  One  is  the 
commodity  and  the  other  describes  it.  Let  us  compare  them 
more  in  detail,  it  will  give  us  the  strong  points  of  each  and 
enable  us  to  view  both  in  their  proper  light  for  our  purposes. 

39  S (tin pics 

Advantage 

i  representing  commodities  in  concrete  form,  they  afford 
each  individual  a  chance  to  form  his  own  opinion  about 
them  and  their  conditions  by  means  of  experiments 
or  without. 

Disadvantages 

1  they   are    numerous    and    bulky 

2  it  is  difficult  to  procure  complete  collections     . 

3  many  are  of   ephemeral   value 

4  some  are  dangerous  and  difficult  to  handle 

40  Literature 

Advantages 

1  it   is   of   smaller   bulk   comparatively 

2  can  be  collected  easily  and  quickly 

3  can  be  handled   easily 

4  it   gives   a   multitude   of   opinions   on   any   one   commodity 

or  process 

5  it    not    only    describes    samples   but   also   their   processes, 

of  which  there  can  be  no  exhibition  in  concreto  (trade 
etc)  or  which  would  have  to  be  performed  for  each 
inspection  specially  (manufacture  etc) 

6  in  many  instances  an  illustrated  catalogue  is  much  more 

manageable  than  the  samples 

7  for    all    practical    purposes    complete    collections    may    be 

procured,    renewed   or   kept    up    to   date. 

Disadvantage 

i  at  best  the  inquirer  has  to  accept  the  opinions  of  others, 
to  which  he  may  rightly  think  his  own  preferable,  but 
which  will  depend  on  the  possession  of  the  samples 
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It  will  be  seen  that  whatever  advantages  literature  may  have  41 
over  samples,  samples  are  indispensable;  in  case  of  doubt  we 
shall  always  have  to  fall  back  on  them.  J3oth  together  give 
the  best  result.  There  may  be  many  cases  where  the  in- 
telligence department  has  nothing  to  do  with  samples,  they  may 
be  constituted  into  a  separate  department,  they  may  be  attached 
to  the  laboratory  etc,  but  wherever  literature  is  handled,  it  is 
most  essential  that  its  originals — samples — should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  vice  versa.  Samples  and  literature  must  in  fact 
be  regarded  as  inseparable  for  proper  research  work. 

Filing  The  division  and  management  of  our  materials  42 

has  already  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  vol 
I  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  this  side  of  the  question,  but 
leaving  aside  samples  after  pointing  out  their  important  bearing 
on  literature,  we  may  conveniently  restate  the  case  of  litera- 
ture here.  Literature  can  be  grouped  into  fairly  well  defined 
classes,  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  press  cuttings,  corres- 
pondence, photographs,  designs,  maps,  notes,  manuscripts  etc. 
This  rough  grouping  will  answer  our  purpose,  although  there  is 
no  absolute  line  of  demarkation  between  any  two  groups.  Our 
purpose  is  not  to  bring  our  materials  within  a  scheme  of  rigid 
classification,  but  rather  to  provide  a  convenient  arrangement 
by  which  they  may  be  assigned  fixed  places  relatively  speaking. 

As  we  shall  have  to  withdraw  our  materials  from  their  places  43 
to  consult  them  etc,  we  must  have  some  contrivance  which  will 
enable  us  to  replace  them  correctly.  For  this  purpose  we 
re-name  them  on  a  uniform  plan,  we  give  each  a  call  number 
which  will  indicate  its  class  and  its  fixed  place  within  that  class. 
Each  group  or  class  is  provided  with  its  distinguishing  initial  and 
the  members  of  each  class  are  numbered  consecutively  (I  7 
et  seq) .  We  must  content  ourselves  with  classing  our  litera- 
ture roughly  by  its  form  (42)  as  indicated  by  the  class  initials; 
a  strict  classification  by  subjects  if  attempted  would  turn  out 
to  be  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways,  it  is  in  fact  impossible 
(187). 

Corresponding  to  the  arrangement  of  our  materials  we  have  our  44 
card  registers,  alphabetical,  numerical,  territorial  etc  by  means 
of  which  they  may  be  located,  and  our  charging  system  for 
controlling  what  is  withdrawn  from  the  files.  Our  materials  are 
now  in  position  and  ready  for  use.  We  may  therefore  take  a 
glance  at  their  contents  with  a  view  to  bringing  this  contents 
under  control  also,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  our  business,  for  this 
is  the  end  we  have  in  view;  the  fixed  places  of  the  materials 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
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45  Indexing  On   inspection    we    shall    find    that    our    books 

and  other  literature  contain  a  good  deal  of 
matter  which  does  not  interest  us  at  all  and  some  which  only 
interests  us  indirectly.  We  have  pegged  out  our  field  of 
activity  and  we  naturally  desire  to  concentrate  on  that  ex- 
clusively. We  want  to  be  informed — and  we  want  all  possible 
information— on  that  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  what  we 
are  concerned  with.  Indexing  by  which  we  make  our  information 
accesiblc  has  therefore  a  negative  and  a  positive  function, 

it  throws  out  what  is  not  required, 

it  concentrates  on  that  which  is  required. 

The  negative  side  is  only  too  apt  to  be  overlooked,  just  because 
it  is  negative.  By  judicious  rejection  we  may  reduce  the  bulk 
of  our  literature  by  a  considerable  amount,  at  the  very  least 
by  one  half.  This  reduction  means  a  saving  of  time  which  may 
be  most  essential  when  large  quantities  are  handled. 

46  The    positive    side    too    benefits    by    the    reduction.      What    we 
have  selected  is   all  live  material;    it  all  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  our  business.     By  the  process  of  indexing  therefore  we  boil 
down,  we   reduce   our  materials   to   that  which   is   essential   for 
our  purpose,   we   create  a  nucleus  of  effective  information,   in- 
formation  which   will   be   of   real   use   to   us   in   the   pursuit   of 
our   business.      We    cast   aside   what   after   due   examination   is 
found  to  be  of  no  value  or  to  lie  outside  our  field  of  action. 

47  Our    indexed    information    will    generally    be   of   a    much    more 
specific    character    than    the    originals    from   which   it   is    drawn, 
and  we  shall  therefore  be  able  to  bring  it  better  within  imme- 
diate control  for  our  purpose;   we  can  apply  to  it  a  more  rigid 
classification,    for   to   be   accessible   and   to   be   handled   intelli- 
gently  it   must   be   classed,   isolated  items   must   be   connected, 
brought  into   relationship,   so   that   we   shall  be  able  to   report 
fully  on  any  subject  required.     In  short,  our  indexed  information 
must   be   collected  in  a  systematic   card  index,   which   together 
with  the  registers  will  give  us  the  key  to  our  prime  materials 
as  a  whole. 


48  Summarising  Given  our  indexes  and  registers  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  focus  the  information  available  on 
any  given  subject  in  a  summary.  Our  indexes  give  an  analytical 
statement  of  the  information,  for  it  has  been  cut  up  into  pieces, 
specific  facts  or  opinions,  and  rearranged  in  more  suitable 
form.  In  its  turn  this  must  now  be  regarded  as  our  prime 
material  out  of  which  we  may  construct  an  answer  to  any 
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jgiven  case  of  inquiry.  A  few  moment's  reflection  will  show 
us  that  if  our  pieces  are  too  large,  we  shall  not  have  the  same 
•opportunity  of  building  up.  The  process  of  summarising  or 
building  up  is  in  fact  restricted  by  the  size  of  the  pieces, 
generally  speaking  the  smaller  the  pieces  the  better  the  chance 
to  build  up.  Too  large  pieces  will  preclude  us  altogether 
from  reporting  on  smaller  subjects. 

Before  we  start  to  summarise  on  a  given  question  we  naturally  49 
-examine  our  stock  of  information  contained  in  the  indexes,  it 
may  be  defective,  although  good  enough  to  build  on.  What 
is  lacking  must  be  made  up,  we  shall  have  to  go  in  search 
of  it.  Sometimes  defects  are  very  difficult  to  remedy,  but  that 
need  not  discourage  us.  Remember  it  takes  sometimes  an 
army  corps  to  make  good  the  defects  of  its  intelligence  de- 
partment by  forcibly  eliciting  the  information  lacking  as  re- 
.gards  the  enemy's  position.  Summarising  or  focussing  is  of 
course  not  always  necessary,  the  information  in  the  indexes 
very  often  already  suffices,  and  if  the  latter  have  been  properly 
constituted  and  coordinated,  summarising  is  not  a  very  difficult 
matter. 


Stated  briefly  the  work  of  the  intelligence  department  can  be  50 
brought  under  the  three  heads:  filing,  indexing  and  summarising. 
By  filing  we  provide  fixed  places  for  our  materials,  by  index- 
ing we  extract  from  them  what  is  useful,  and  by  summarising 
we  bring  the  various  extracts  into  one  consistent  statement. 
By  indexing  we  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  original  materials, 
by  summarising  we  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  indexed  information. 
.Summarising  is  optional. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  entire  work  51 
is  indexing,  for  through  it  our  information  is  made  accessible, 
it  is  made  ready  for  use,  and  this  information  is  selected  by 
ourselves  and  for  our  special  requirements.  No  pains  should 
be  spared  therefore  to  construct  our  indexes  on  the  most  sys- 
tematic plan.  The  methods  of  indexing  are  fully  set  forth 
in  chapter  V. 


Literature 
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52  Composition  Literature    is    a    record,    it    is    a     descriptive 

record  as  opposed  to  a  facsimile  record.  In 
other  words,  the  manner  of  recording  is  that  of  description  by 
means  of  letters,  hence  literature.  What  we  record  is  what 
we  observe,  what  we  reason  out.  The  subjects  of  our  observing 
and  reasoning  arc  things  in  general,  real  or  imaginary,  and 
the  conditions  attaching  to  them.  We  shall  call  them  concretes 
and  processes  respectively.  The  concretes  are  given  names  to 
distinguish  them,  the  various  conditions  attaching  to  them  arc 
also  named  separately.  Names  are  rendered  by  means  of  signs 
or  symbols — letters;  letters  are  grouped  into  words;  names, 
may  consist  of  one  or  more  words. 

53  Words  are  brought  into  relation  according  to  recognised  rules 
and  thus  give  language.     Language  is  that  by  means  of  which 
we   describe   or   record   intelligently.      Records   represent   know- 
ledge, they  give  information,  information  belongs  to  our  business 
materials;   we  use  it,  we  apply  it,  hence  we  group  it  into  classes 
to  make  it  accessible,  we  index  it.      Broadly  speaking  literature 
is  the  result  of 

1  observation    of    concretes 

2  translating  our  observations  into  language. 

54  Concretes  Concretes  are  only  known  to  us  superficially. 

We  perceive  their  likenesses  and  differences 
by  comparing  them.  We  are  unable  to  give  a  complete  des- 
cription of  any  concrete,  no  matter  how  many  attempt  a  des- 
cription. The  proof  of  this  is  forthcoming  with  every  new 
discovery,  which  forces  us  to  modify  sometimes  some  of  our 
fundamental  conceptions  of  concretes,  which  in  turn  leads  to> 
modifications  in  our  methods  of  observing  and  describing  them. 
Hence  whatever  we  assert  is  always  subject  to  the  proviso :  at 
the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge.  It  also  .emphasises  the 
necessity  of  taking  note  of  any  serious  assertion  even  if  contrary 
to  our  own  ideas. 

55  Since   we   cannot    tell    what    concretes   are,    we   are   obliged    to- 
give  increased  attention  to  their  processes,  to  what  they  do  or 
what  we  can  do  with  them.     We  observe  their  behaviour  under 
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given  conditions,  we  compare  results.  Electricity  for  instance 
is  a  concrete,  but  it  is  only  known  to  us  by  its  actions,  and 
it  is  by  observing  its  actions  that  we  arrive  at  any  appreciation 
at  all  as  to  what  its  probable  nature  is. 


Observation  Our  observation  is  limited  to  that  of  concretes  56 

and  their  conditions,  there  is  nothing  else  to 
observe.  Our  media  of  observation — our  mental  faculties — are 
much  in  the  same  category  as  concretes,  we  know  them  by 
what  we  can  do  with  them  rather  than  by  what  they  are. 
Observing  is  not  an  automatic  act,  it  requires  an  effort,  it 
is  work.  We  may  improve  our  capacity  for  observation  by 
training,  but  the  faculty  must  be  there,  you  cannot  improve 
what  does  not  exist.  The  training  in  proper  observation  and 
its  application  should  be  the  object  of  our  education. 


Observation  is  individual.  Each  individual  represents  an  or-  57 
ganisation,  a  system  peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  work  is  sys- 
tematic to  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  The  individuality  of 
an  observer  will  be  expressed  in  each  of  his  observations  and 
their  application  (23),  he  must  be  consistent  with  himself. 
You  cannot  get  exactly  the  same  work  from  any  two  individuals, 
you  cannot  standardise  the  intellect.  Divergence  of  views  is 
therefore  universal  and  necessarily  so.  This  is  of  immense 
value  to  us,  difference  of  opinion  is  in  fact  the  parent  of  im- 
provement and  progress.  Divergence  causes  us  to  compare 
notes  as  it  were,  it  helps  to  broaden  our  views.  Division  of 
labour  or  concerted  action  although  unavoidable,  and  even  if 
under  the  control  of  one  individual,  cannot  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  best  individual  work,  for  there  is  already  a 
compromise,  however  small,  a  mixing  of  systems. 

An  observation,  the  best  if  you  like,  is  of  little  avail  if  it  is  58 
not  turned  to  account.  Here  again,  other  things  being  equal, 
individual  observation  is  best  followed  by  individual  application 
of  the  knowledge  gained.  Other  methods  must  be  less  effica- 
cious, although  we  might  be  obliged  to  resort  to  them.  All 
great  ideas  have  originated  with  individuals,  it  may  take  the 
majority  sometimes  a  hundred  years  to  grasp  them.  Wherever 
any  .business  has  prospered  or  has  come  into  prominence,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  result  of  one  individual's  capacity- 
In  the  most  democratic  country  so  called,  the  United  States,  a 
business  has  its  president  and  successive  vice  presidents  etc. 
Democracy  does  not  enter  the  office. 
B 
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59  Description  As   long   as   \vc   deal    mentally   with    concretes 

or  Record  our    faculties   can   work    unfettered    within   the 

range  of  their  powers.  Whether  we  can  ex- 
press in  words  or  not  what  we  observe,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  of  observing  and  reasoning,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  quite  independent  and  separate  from  any  record  in  words. 
When  we  arrive  at  a  stage  where  we  desire  to  reproduce  our 
observations  by  means  of  language,  we  enter  an  entirely  new 
field  of  reasoning.  We  start  on  a  new  set  of  observations 
with  the  object  of  rendering  in  words  what  we  have  observed 
and  reasoned  out  previously,  both  for  the  purpose  of  a  record 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  benefit  of  others.  That  is,  we  are 
now  concerned  with  the  formulation  of  records  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  records. 

60  Form  u  hi  lion  Here  we  find  a  difficulty.      We  have  a  given 

stock  of  words  or  names,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  contains  exactly  the  words  we  require.  Some- 
times we  may  have  quite  a  number  of  words  to  choose  from, 
each  giving  a  slightly  different  turn  to  what  we  want  to  ex- 
press, but  neither  covering  our  idea  exactly;  at  other  times 
we  cannot  find  the  words  required,  we  have  to  express  out 
ideas  in  a  roundabout  way.  At  best  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
translate  from  one  medium  into  another.  Translation  from 
language  to  language  is  known  to  be  merely  an  approximation, 
an  exact  translation  is  out  of  the  question,  hence  the  advan- 
tage in  being  able  to  read  in  the  original  language.  Trans- 
lation from  conceptions  of  concretes  and  processes  into  words 
is  more  difficult  still. 

61  To  this  difficulty  we  must  add  our  own  lack  of  effort.      It  is 
only  on  special  occasions  that  we  are  guarded  in  our  utterances. 
This   is   easily   proved,   for   when   we   have   occasion   to   produce 
an   unusually   exact   piece  of   literature,   one  by  which   we  may 
have  to  stand  or  fall  sooner  or  later,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  legal  brain  to  help   us.      Even  the  legal   brain 
does   not   altogether   safeguard  us   against   ambiguity  and   mis- 
understanding as  is  shown  by  the  mass  of  litigation. 

62  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  and  being  aware  that  language  can 
only  be  approximate  we  must  take  great  care  to  make  use  of 
such    words    as    come    nearest    to    what    we    intend    to    convey. 
Extra  trouble  on  this  account  is  never  lost,  besides  others  we 
ourselves    benefit    by    it.     The    extent   of   our    vocabulary   is   a 
fair  index  to  our  range  of  knowledge  and  also  to  our  powers  of 
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adequate  translation.  Sound  judgment  and  patient  search 
should  enable  us  to  formulate  intelligently  what  we  desire  to 
put  on  record.  Whether  we  have  succeeded  or  not  is  proved  to 
some  extent  by  the  interpretation  of  our  records  by  others. 

The  style  of  language  is  of  secondary  consideration.  Pre-  63 
cision,  directness,  unambiguity,  are  the  foremost  qualities  re- 
quired to  secure  the  best  understanding,  and  they  should  apply 
to  every  word.  Elegance  in  expression  and  other  literary 
ornamentation  are  perhaps  more  in  the  nature  of  a  hindrance 
to  clear  formulation.  For  instance  it  is  usual  to  regard  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  as  bad  form.  That  is  quite  a 
mistaken  notion  so  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned.  It  is  certainly 
preferable  to  repeat  each  word  as  many  times  as  may  be 
expedient,  for  with  each  substitute  the  picture  under  review 
will  be  thrown  out  of  focus,  however  little,  while  in  repeating 
the  same  word,  even  if  our  conception  of  it  be  hazy,  we  at 
any  rate  stick  to  the  same  picture. 

Interpretation          In    formulating    our    expressions    we    proceed  64 

from  thoughts  to  words,  in  reading — inter- 
preting— records,  the  process  is  reversed,  we  try  to  construct 
the  original  thoughts,  the  original  picture,  from  the  meaning 
conveyed  by  words.  We  thus  endeavour  to  see  a  clear  pic- 
ture through  an  imperfect  medium,  much  as  if  we  had  put  on 
a  wrong  pair  of  spectacles  and  were  struggling  to  decipher 
some  print.  Let  us  take  our  own  case.  Let  us  read  something 
we  have  written  years  ago.  We  must  stop  to  consider  what 
exactly  we  meant  by  this  or  that  expression,  for  the  words 
we  read  bear  more  than  one  construction.  In  order  to  decide 
as  between  these  we  try  to  recall  the  actual  circumstances, 
the  original  picture  of  which  our  record  is  a  translation.  If 
our  memory  fails  us,  then  we  shall  very  likely  have  to  confess 
that  we  cannot  decipher  the  meaning  of  our  own  words,  at  any 
rate  not  exactly. 

Now  let  us  read  something  written  by  others.  We  proceed  as  65 
before,  we  try  to  reconstruct  the  original  picture  from  the  words 
given.  But  there  is  this  difference  now,  when  we  are  in 
doubt,  we  can  not  recall  the  original  picture,  for  it  is  not 
in  our  possession.  Since  we  are  not  always  sure  that  we 
understand  our  own  expressions,  obviously  it  must  be  more 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  what  others  have  written,  and 
for  others  to  understand  what  we  have  written.  We  for  our- 
selves can  at  least  supply  from  our  knowledge  of  the  originals 
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what  on  examination  is  found  to  be  missing  or  unclear;  others 
can  not  do  that,  and  the  chances  are  that  even  if  we  have 
been  extremely  careful  in  the  selection  of  our  words,  we  shall 
sometimes  be  misunderstood,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  more 
exact  medium  by  means  of  which  to  give  expression  to  our 
ideas. 


66  Witness  the  socalled  twisting  of  speeches,  the  difficulty  of  being 
consistent  in  our  own  utterances   so  that  one  day  we  do   not 
affirm   what   we   are   inclined   to   deny   the   next   day.      Witness 
our   legislative   efforts,    legislators   and   judges   are   at   variance, 
one  court  affirms  what  another  court  dismissed,  sometimes  each 
succeeding   court   rendering   a   different   verdict,   based  at   times 
even    on    the    same    evidence    and    interpreting    the    same    law. 
Even    appeals    to    the    highest    court    are    not    infrequently    de- 
cided by  a  majority  only. 

67  Divergence  in  interpretation  is  therefore  as  inevitable  as  diver- 
gence in  observation.      Language  as  a  means  of  expression   is 
not  a  systematic  effort.     There  is  no  machinery  for  regularising 
or  standardising  language,  no  medium  for  giving  exact  expres- 
sion  to   our    thoughts.      We    quote   because   we   are   afraid    to- 
change   words,   lest   there   be   a   change  in   meaning.      For   the 
same   reason   some   people   object   to   the   detaching   of  phrases 
from   the  whole  or  to  abstracts  of  any  kind    (656).      All   this 
shows  that  care  is  required  in  giving  expression  to  our  thoughts, 
and  care  is  required  in  interpreting  or  understanding  what  others 
have  written,  and  in  indexing  we  are  concerned  with  both. 


68  Description  of        The   form   of    concretes   may    be   described   in 
the  Jonn  words,   and  it   may  be  reproduced  in  its  out- 

lines, generally  called  illustrations.  Although 
illustrations  are  not  reproduced  by  means  of  letters,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exclude  them  (and  also  numerals)  from  description 
or  literature  generally,  it  is  in  fact  most  desirable  that  they 
should  be  included.  Description  and  illustration  are^  comple- 
mentary, they  give  together  a  more  complete  picture  than  cither 
without  the  other. 


69  As  in  illustration  the  form  is  reproduced  without  the  use  of 
words,  it  is  a  truer  copy  of  the  original  so  far  as  form  is 
concerned  than  could  be  supplied  by  words,  (except  where 
words  bear  an  exact  definition  as  those  of  geometric  forms). 
If  we  could  reproduce  entirely  by  way  of  illustrations,  that 
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would  be  preferable  to  description  in  words,  for  in  the  former 
case  we  practically  reason  in  terms  of  concretes,  while  in  the 
latter  we  are  too  apt  to  reason  in  terms  of  words.  In  illustra- 
tion we  do  almost  without  interpretation,  in  verbal  description 
it  is  all  interpreting. 


The  value  of  reproduced  forms  is  enhanced  by  their  powers  to  70 
show  a  given  complexity  in  its  entirety  (from  one  point  of  view 
at  a  time)  and  in  its  actual  arrangement,  while  with  words  we 
are  obliged  to  construct  our  form  picture  gradually  as  we 
read  and  interpret  the  words  and  only  arrive  at  its  completion 
when  we  are  at  the  end  of  its  description.  In  the  absence  of 
all  illustrations  we  try  to  supply  them  mentally,  we  only  under- 
stand what  we  are  reading  in  so  far  as  we  are  successful  in 
this. 


The  reproduced  form  does  not  supply  us  with  a  complete  71 
picture,  i.e.  as  complete  as  we  can  get  it.  Illustrations  on 
paper  compared  with  the  originals  will  show  that  there  is  a 
deficiency.  If  we  examine  a  photograph  of  a  person  whom  we 
do  not  know  we  shall  have  difficulties  in  describing  the  person. 
We  have  the  form,  but  we  cannot  fill  in  the  form  unless  we 
know  the  original.  Add  colour  to  the  mere  form  and  there 
is  already  a  marked  improvement.  Discard  the  paper  form 
and  substitute  actual  dimensions,  and  there  is  yet  a  further 
improvement.  But  there  we  have  reached  the  limit,  you  cannot 
well  add  the  voice,  the  expression  of  the  eye,  action  in  general. 


The  form  gives  us  therefore  exact  outlines  which  must  be  filled  72 
in  by  verbal  description  to  make  it  more  complete.  We  illus- 
trate and  then  we  explain  what  the  illustration  is  to  convey. 
It  follows  therefore  that  plentiful  illustrations  will  always  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  proper  elucidation  of  a  given  text, 
and  so  far  as  indexing  is  concerned,  illustration  and  description 
must  be  treated  as  inseparable,  it  may  even  be  desirable  to 
index  illustrations  without  description. 


Terms  For   the   purpose   of  indexing   we    shall    divide  73 

our  stock  of  names  or  terms  into  those  of 
concretes,  processes  and  countries,  concretes  being  the  com- 
modities with  which  we  are  concerned,  processes  indicating 
their  actions,  and  countries  indicating  the  localities  with  which 
the  concretes  are  connected  (295  et  seq.) . 
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Terms  of  concretes : 

money,     machine,     iron,     scientific     instrument,     yarn, 

labour,    information,    engineer    etc 
Terms  of  processes : 

exchange,  trade,  manufacture,  description,  construction, 

finishing,  spinning,  melting,  emigration,  organisation  etc 
Terms  of  localities : 

France,    South    Africa,    British    West     Indies,     French 

Guiana,  Canada  etc. 

74  In   each   class   we   have   to   consider   collective   or   general   and 
specific    terms,    the    former    covering   a   greater   area    than    the 
latter.      For  the   purpose  of  indexing  it  is   of  importance   that 
this  difference  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.      From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  user  information  on  both  the  specific  and 
the    general    may    represent    desirable    material    upon    which    to 
work,   but   the  specific  is  indispensable.      The  general   contains 
deductions  from  specifics  which  may  be  acceptable  to  one  and 
not    to   the    other,    but   given   the   specifics,    we   may   generalise 
from  our  individual  standpoint.     Specific  information  has  there- 
fore  a   value    which    general     information    does    not    possess. 
Obviously   we   want    specifics,   for   to   draw   deductions   to   meet 
our  own  case,  that  constitutes  precisely  our  own  business.     To 
have    our    generalisations    ready   made    for    us    would    mean    the 
same    as    to    have    our    business    "done    for    us.        The    specific 
is   the  prime   material   on  which   we   build,   and   in   indexing   we 
must   concentrate  on  the  specific  for  that  reason.      As  in   the 
case    of    related    terms    (418)    the    conception    of    specific    and 
general  is  to  some  extent  individual  for  each  business. 

75  Tendencies  The    tendency    is    becoming    more    and    more 
The  Article  pronounced  to    reduce    the    bulky    volume    to 

articles  published  in  periodical  literature,  so 
that  information  formerly  printed  in  book  form  is  now  cut 
up  into  slices  and  published  at  intervals.  Collective  bodies  of 
all  kinds,  increasing  ad  infinitum,  almost  always  have  their 
organs  of  publicity,  again  mostly  periodicals.  These  and  other 
facilities  for  publishing  articles  have  brought  to  light  innumer- 
able authors.  Who  does  not  read  a  paper  or  write  an  article 
nowadays  ?  Whatever  our  opinion,  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
fact  that  this  tendency  exists  and  that  it  is  largely  instrumental 
in  swelling  the  bulk  of  indexable  literature  to  almost  unmanage- 
able proportions. 

76  It   finds  favour   with  the  average  business  man.      Give  a  busy 
man  the  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  a  particular  subject,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  he  has  no  time  to  read  it,  he  will  put  it 
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aside  for  future  reference,  but  show  him  an  article  in  his  trade 
paper,  and  he  will  literally  ask  for  more.  The  maxim  time 
is  money  enters  largely  into  this  tendency  of  the  small  article, 
both  in  its  production  and  consumption.  The  business  man 
is  eager  to  possess  all  useful  information,  but  he  can  only  read 
as  much  as  he  can  conveniently  find  time  for/  and  especially 
that  which  he  can  master  in  a  few  minutes.  He  wants  the 
bare  facts,  he  does  not  care  to  waste  time  on  their  embellish- 
ment. 


It  can  certainly  be  argued  that  an  intellect  fed  on  continuous  77 
doses  of  small  articles  is  inclined  to  be  scrappy,  a  certain 
degree  of  coherence  in  reasoning  is  lost,  the  study  of  cause 
and  effect  is  neglected  and  superficial  reasoning  is  the  result. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  large  and  legitimate  field  for  the 
small  articles,  wherever  the  foundations  on  which  their  argu- 
ments must  be  based  are  common  knowledge,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  readers  are  concerned.  The  function  of  the  small  article 
resolves  itself  then  into  keeping  that  stock  of  common  knowledge 
up  to  date.  (The  political  situation  at  any  time  and  the  current 
leaders  on  it  give  a  good  illustration) . 

The  neglect  of  the  book  is  however  not  altogether  advanta-  78 
geous.  In  a  book  (not  a  collection  of  articles)  we  can  define 
the  ground  on  which  an  argument  is  based  and  then  build  up 
or  develop  the  various  aspects  of  a  given  subject  systematically, 
branching  out  in  various  directions  and  following  out  the 
ramifications  in  each,  so  that  the  whole  represents  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  the  case,  a  reasoned  totality,  however 
complex.  But  in  an  article  which  generally  treats  on  one 
aspect  only,  and  that  often  superficially,  we  do  not  get  into 
touch  with  the  complexity  and  interrelation  of  a  set  of  con- 
ditions as  a  whole.  An  article  cannot  possibly  lead  to  the 
same  appreciation,  to  the  same  grasp  of  a  subject.  The  in- 
creasing practice  of  reading  papers  before  public  bodies,  con- 
gresses, institutions  etc  (which  almost  invariably  find  their  way 
into  print)  has  been  criticised  lately,  and  justly  so;  there  is 
such  a  mass  of  them  that  they  must  remain  for  the  greater 
part  undigested.  t 


The  small  article  does  reflect  however  one  very  general  feature  79 
in    modern    activity   i.e.    to    treat    the   specific    rather    than    the 
general.      A   supply   of   facts— so   far   as   articles   give   them— on 
which    to    generalise    will    always    be    welcome    and    useful,    for 
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while  the  facts  may  for  the  time  being  be  regarded  as  indis- 
putable, generalisations  based  on  them  will  always  show  in- 
dividual tendencies.  Our  systems  like  our  individualities  differ, 
new  facts  will  be  absorbed  or  fitted  in  differently  with  each 
individual  system,  hence  generalisations  will  differ  accordingly. 


80  Quantity  Literature    on    almost    every    conceivable    sub- 

ject is  increasing  fast  in  quantity,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  thinker  to  keep  pace 
in  digesting  it.  Either  he  must  ignore  a  good  portion  of  it 
or  he  must  be  in  a  position  to  keep  himself  posted  from 
abstracts  dealing  with  his  subjects.  The  increase  in  quantity 
is  due 

1  to   the   spread   of   periodical    literature.      There   is    not   a 

branch  of  knowledge  nowadays,  which  does  not  have 
its  organ  dealing  more  or  less  exclusively  with  its 
sphere,  and  the  inevitable  overlapping  of  the  various 
spheres  forces  us  to  read  a  larger  quantity. 

2  to  the  change  from  books  to  articles  and  papers,  which 

leads  to  a  large  amount  of  duplication,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  wading  through  a  great  deal  of  what  does 
not  interest  us  directly. 

3  to  the   continued  advance  in   knowledge  on  almost  every 

subject ;  the  result  either  of  discoveries  or  cf  more 
advanced  methods  of  investigation. 

4  to   the   enormous   increase  in   the   number   of  authors,   all 

more  or  less  prolific. 

5  to   the   increased   reading    capacity   of   the   public,    stimu- 

lated by  education,  by  their  taking  more  interest  in 
what  is  going  on  around  them,  and  by  competition 
generally. 

6  to  the  reduced  cost  of  its  production  and  its  consequent 

lower  price. 

7  to   the   development    of   advertising. 


81  Even  governments  have  not  been  behind  hand  in  the  matter 
of  publicity.  Publications  are  being  distributed  broadcast  by 
some,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  a  yet  greater  output 
both  in  bulk  and  in  number.  Besides  printed  matter  we  must 
not  forget  what  is  unprinted,  mainly  our  business  correspon- 
dence. This  also  has  increased  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  and 
our  modern  facilities  for  circularising  see  to  it  that  there  shall 
be  no  abatement  in  the  number  of  letters  to  be  answered  or  at 
any  rate  to  be  noted. 
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The  quantity  of  literature  has  increased  but  the  methods  of  82 
•dealing  with  it  or  controlling  it  have  not  advanced  proportion- 
ately. There  are  bibliographies  of  books  and  articles,  book- 
sellers issue  their  catalogues,  reviews  of  new  publications  are 
very  helpful,  some  periodicals  give  regularly  an  epitome  of 
current  literature  on  'their  subjects,  card  catalogues  give  access 
to  libraries  etc,  but  all  this  is  not  enough.  When  we  organise 
books  or  publications  into  a  library,  into  files  etc,  we  take 
the  books  as  a  whole,  as  representing  one  subject,  and  we 
can  bring  books  on  cognate  subjects  into  relation. 


But  for  business  purposes  we  must  try  to  dissociate  information  83 
from  literature,  we  do  not  want  books,  we  want  information, 
and  although  this  information  is  contained  in  books,  it  should 
be  looked  upon  as  quite  a  different  material  and  it  must  be 
treated  differently  from  books.  Information  taken  away  from 
literature  can  be  organised  more  compactly,  more  homoge- 
neously, ,and  .above  all  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  select 
tetter  what  we  want,  to  reject  what  is  of  no  use  to  us.  As 
long  as  we  have  the  information  required  we  can  get  on  quite 
well  without  any  books  at  all. 


The  present  methods  are  merely  concerned  with  books,  and  84 
•even  where  indexes  are  made,  they  are  fashioned  on  the  method 
of  the  book  catalogue.  When  we  take  up  the  standpoint  that 
•we  want  information  rather  than  books  we  realise  at  once 
how  inadequate  present  methods  are  to  make  information 
accessible.  To  give  a  striking  instance:  I  have  a  text  book 
on  chemistry  of  some  300  pages.  On  one  page  there  is  a 
footnote  of  some  six  or  seven  lines  explaining  what  a  system 
is.  Supposing  we  require  information  on  system,  this  footnote 
may  be  extremely  useful,  perhaps  more  useful  than  pages  from 
some  other  book,  but  how  are  we  to  get  at  it  ?  It  is  wrapped 
up  in  chemistry,  it  is  lost  unless  accidentally  found. 


To  cope  effectively  with  the  increased  quantity  of  literature  85 
-we  must  get  away  from  the  idea  of  the  book  list,  we  must  pay 
more  attention  to  the  indexes  to  information.  The  book  list 
.gives  access  to  books  generally,  the  index  gives  access  to 
•specific  information.  In  the  case  of  books  we  are  always 
more  or  less  forced  to  take  into  account  their  form;  their 
form  does  not  depend  upon  us,  it  is  given;  in  the  case  of 
Information  we  are  at  liberty  to  give  it  that  form  which  falls  in 
Ixest  with  our  individual  requirements. 
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86  Advertisements      In    former    times    the    buyer    had    to    find    the 

seller,  the  seller  stayed  at  home;  now  the 
seller  has  to  find  the  buyer,  and  the  buyer  stays  at  home. 
There  is  thus  a  complete  reversal  in  methods,  and  different 
methods  require  different  means,  hence  the  development  of 
advertising.  Advertising  although  somewhat  discredited  is  an 
art  which  rests  for  its  success  on  a  close  study  of  psychology. 
To  be  successful  in  advertising,,  to  reach  all  those  whom  we 
desire  to  reach,  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  as  may 
be  seen  from  everyday  examples,  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  overcome  it.  The  writing  and  also  the  reading  of 
advertisements  is  quite  a  study  in  itself. 

87  Apart  from  its  immediate  object  advertising  is  useful  because 
it  shares  in  defraying  the  cost  of  production  of  the  greater  part 
of  periodical  literature  at  any  rate.     It  is  the  means  of  bringing 
much  information  of  importance  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 
The   time  is  past  when  advertisements  were  passed  over,   they 
begin  to  get  interesting,  they  give  information,  they  cannot  be 
ignored   any   longer   even   by    the   indexer.      They   often   supply 
useful   illustrations  and  descriptions.      The  advertisement  writer 
has  come  to  see  that  he  succeeds  better  by  supplying  the  public 
with   the  information   which   will   help   them   to   form   their  own 
judgment.     Generally  speaking  he  does  not  now  anticipate  their 
judgment,  or  ram  his  own  down  their  throats  as  he  used  to  do- 
so  pertinaciously. 

88  At    the   same   time   the   quantity   of   advertising   matter   has   its 
objectionable    sides    which    must    tend    to    depreciate    its    value. 
The  indiscriminate  mixing  of  advertisements  with  other  reading 
matter  which  is  unfortunately  becoming  more  general  is  also  a 
nuisance,   and  must   in  the  long  run  tell  against  the  advertiser 
himself  as  it   undoubtedly   tells  against   those  periodicals  which 
countenance  this  practice.      One  cannot  help  noticing  also  the 
care    some    periodicals    bestow    on    their    lists    and    indexes    of 
advertisers  to  the  neglect  of  similar  treatment  of  their  literary 
part.     It  is  as  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ultimately 
it  is  the  public  who  must  pay  the  cost  of  these  advertisements, 
and  they  are  therefore  also  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

89  Indexable  If   we   could   compare  for  a  given   period  the 
Literature  amount   of  new  knowledge  acquired   with   the 

output  in  literature  making  use  of  it  we  would 
undoubtedly  find  that  the  latter  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
former.  Even  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  many  ways  of 
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applying  and  describing  the  same  knowledge,  the  necessary 
amount  of  repetition  in  description  generally  etc,  there  would 
still  be  a  surplus  quantity  of  literature  left,  in  other  words  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  duplication.  It  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  in  indexing  to  discriminate,  to  have  a  reason  either 
for  indexing  or  for  rejecting  a  given  information. 

Discrimination  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  it  is  only  possible  90 
to  indicate  generally  what  considerations  should  guide  us  either 
in  the  selection  or  the  rejection  of  given  materials.  Experience 
in  dealing  with  quantities  of  literature  and  our  special  knowledge 
in  our  particular  field  should  enable  us  to  discriminate  so  that 
on  the  one  hand  no  information  of  value  is  allowed  to  slip  by 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  are  not  burdening  ourselves  with 
useless  material. 


In  the  first  place  we  limit  ourselves  in  indexing  to  information  91. 
concerning  our  own  particular  sphere  of  activity.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  define  this  sphere,  mark  the  boundary  lines  as 
definitely  as  we  can,  and  once  we  have  determined  our 
boundaries,  not  to  vary  them.  If  a  variation  of  any  importance 
becomes  necessary  then  it  is  best  to  start  a  new  index.  In 
minor  variations  this  may  not  be  necessary,  but  at  any  rate  a 
note  should  be  kept  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  and 
the  date  from  which  it  came  into  force. 


In  the  second  place  we  eliminate  (generally  speaking)  all  92< 
literature  of  the  nature  of  reference'  books,  for  either  they 
contain  no  indexable  information  or  the  material  they  contain 
is  already  arranged  sufficiently  systematically  for  ordinary  access. 
To  the  former  class  belong  directories,  dictionaries  and  some 
cyclopaedias;  annual  publications  mostly  belong  to  this  class, 
but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  it  an  absolute  rule.  Of  the 
latter  class  we  have-  a  good  example  in  the  statistics  published 
by  the  authorities. 

In    the    third    place    we    may    discriminate    against    the    general  93; 
and  in  favour   of  the   specific  information   on   the  ground   that 
the  more  general  the  information  the  less  is  it  likely  to  be  of 
direct    use.      The   terms   general   and    specific   must   be    defined 
relatively  according  to  the  nature  of  each  business. 

In  the  fourth  place  there  is  the  question  of  duplication  which  94? 
is   rather   more   difficult   than  the   others.      The  obliging  assis- 
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tancc  of  scissors  and  pastepot  and  the  ease  with  which  they  work 
to  a  very  large  extent  increases  the  quantity  of  literature  without 
adding  anything  particular  to  our  knowledge.  Here  again  it 
is  not  easy  to  discriminate.  Duplication  may  be  perfectly 
legitimate  and  necessary  either  to  bring  new  facts  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  given  circle  of  readers,  or  to  apply  new  facts  in 
various  directions,  but  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  this  from 
duplication  for  the  sake  of  providing  copy.  Again,  the  same 
event  may  be  described  by  a  number  of  papers  for  instance, 
either  in  identical  terms  or  from  their  several  standpoints.  In 
the  former  case  it  would  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  to  index 
from  the  most  authoritative  paper,  in  the  latter  case  we  must 
decide  by  the  bearings  each  has  on  our  particular  requirements. 

95  In  the   fifth   place  we  may  discriminate  by  the  authors  if  they 
are  given.     This  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  because  we  know 
more  or  less  from  experience  those  in  our  branch  whose  writings 
are  authoritative.     But  the  author  is  not  always  given.     Another 
difficulty  is  that  we  may  miss  good  material  because  the  author 
is  a  newcomer,  and  the  newcomer,  having  a  reputation  to  make, 
may  for  his  own  sake  be  careful  in  what  he  writes. 

96  In  the  sixth  place  we  may  discriminate  by  style  and  composition. 
We  may  take  the  two  extreme  cases,  one  in  which  there  is  ample 
evidence   that    the   author   has    taken   great    pains    to   formulate 
clearly  what  he  has  to  say,  to  treat  his  material  systematically 
and  to  press  home  his  conclusions  effectively;   the  other,  which 
on  the  face  of  it  bears  marks  of  superficiality,  incoherent  reason- 
ing, unripe  conclusions  etc.      In  this  connection  it  is  also  useful 
sometimes  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  small  article  does  not  as 
-a   rule  admit    of  systematic   treatment   of  a  given   subject,   that 
periodical    literature    is    tied    to    time    for    its    appearance,    that 
novelty    and     notoriety,     catering    to    the    masses,    i.e.    to    the 
almighty   dollar,   play   a  good  part   in  the  production  of  unripe 
literature,   that   some   sort  of  news  may   be   supplied  merely  to 
help  us  swallow  the  ubiquitous  advertisement. 

97  Indexing  We  have  now  briefly  reviewed  the  main  features 

of  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indexer. 
We  have  discussed  especially  its  weak  sides  for  by  clearly 
realising  its  defects,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate 
literature  at  its  proper  value,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  it 
intelligently  and  make  it  yield  the  maximum  result  for  our  pur- 
pose. So  far  as  indexing  is  concerned,  we  may  emphasize  the 
following  two  points, 
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1  Indexing  is  necessary,  because  of  the  multitude  of  diver- 

gent views,  the  quantity  of  literature  available,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  ourselves  supplied  with  information 
on  which  to  carry  on  our  business. 

2  \Ve   ourselves   can  best   supply   our  own  indexes,   because 

we  can  cover  all  our  literature,  we  possess  the  special 
knowledge  required  to  do  justice  to  our  own  wants,, 
we  can  discriminate  best  to  meet  our  own  case. 


Classification 


IV  CLASSIFICATION 


98  Meanings  To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  classifica- 

tion, let  us  take  a  family  of  related  terms  and 
compare  the  range  of  their  meaning.  The  following  will  serve 
our  purpose: 

to  enumerate,  to  arrange,  to  class,  to  classify,  to  systemise, 
to  organise. 

The  common  denominator  of  these  terms  may  be  expressed 
thus:  to  put  into  a  sequence  a  number  of  given  things  or  con- 
ditions. The  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  that  is  the 
specific  meaning  of  each  term  and  may  be  stated  thus: 


99        to  enumerate, 

this  term  is  limited  to  the  accidental  or  arbitrary  juxta- 
position of  what  is  given,  no  purpose  or  order  apart  from 
the  mere  fact  of  one  following  the  other  being  implied. 

to  arrange, 

this  term  is  wider  than  the  previous  one,  it  implies 
some  purpose  or  principle  in  the  sequence  of  what  is 
given,  which  is  generally  specified  by  some  qualifying 
addition,  thus:  to  arrange  geographically  etc. 

to  class, 

this  term  is  wider  than  the  second,  it  implies  a  definite 
purpose  in  ranging  (either  of  one  or  many)  things 
according  to  an  existing  scheme  of  ordered  sequence 
or  classification. 

to  classify, 

this  term  means  literally:  to  make  classes  i.e.  to  work 
out  the  order  of  sequence  of  what  is  given  so  as  to 
satisfy  a  given  purpose,  to  make  up  a  scheme  by  which 
to  class. 

to  systemise, 

this  term  is  wider  than  the  previous  one,  it  implies  a 
number  of  classifications  running  side  by  side  so  to  say, 
both  independently  and  interdependently  i.e.  coordinated 
classifications. 

•to  organise, 

this  term  is  wider  than  the  previous  one,  it  implies  a 
number  of  systems  running  side  by  side  both  indepen- 
dently and  interdependently  i.e.  coordinated  systems. 
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-Class  and  Most  unfortunately  these  two  terms  are  gener-  100 

'Classify  ally  used  as  if  they  were  interchangeable.  Thus 

the  person  who  classes  books  is  usually  called  a 
'Classifier  which  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  The  confusion  arises 
no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  we  have  only  one  noun — classifica- 
tion— to  express  the  substantive  sense  of  both  verbs,  and  from 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  we  make  up  our  scheme  as  we 
go  along,  i.e.  we  classify  and  class  practically  simultaneously. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  terms  is  fundamental,  it  101 
is  impossible  for  any  thinking  being  to  mistake  one  for  the 
other;  to  classify  means  to  draw  up  a  scheme,  to  class  means 
to  apply  it.  In  other  words  the  first  corresponds  to  the  devis- 
ing of  a  plan,  the  second  to  putting  that  plan  into  executiom 
The  separation  of  these  two  terms  is  in  fact  the  underlying 
basis  of  all  modern  organisation,  and  if  thus  magnified  their 
difference  is  easily  demonstrable,  for  in  a  given  organisation 
we  have  one  set  of  individuals  doing  the  devising  and  another 

•set  doing  the  applying.  If  now  we  reduce  the  size  of  the 
organisation  to  one  individual,  then  obviously  he  must  do  both 

.and  unless  he  be  of  a  systematic  turn  of  mind,  he  will  not 
trouble  to  differentiate,  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to  do  a 

•  certain  thing.     But  the  two  actions  still  persist,  for  to  make  up 

•one's  mind  and  to  act  on  it  is  equivalent  to  drawing  up  a 
particular  scheme  and  then  to  carry  it  out,  i.e.  to  classify 

.and  to  class. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  although  the  two  102 
terms  refer  to  two  distinct  acts,  these  two  acts  are  inseparable. 
No    scheme    of    classification    can    be    worked    out    without    the 

.attending  process  of  classing  either  by  demonstration  or  men- 
tally; the  process  of  classing  cannot  be  performed  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  classification  to  be  applied. 

'The  two  acts  may  follow  so  quickly  in  succession  that  we  may 
not  always  be  conscious  of  a  duality,  but  nevertheless  it  exists 

-and  it  is  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  all  organisation 
work  that  the  two  should  be  kept  apart. 

'Classification         There  ought  to  be  a  distinction  between  these  103 
.and  Arrange-         two    terms,    but    it    seems    hardly    possible    to 
ment  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation.     A  classi- 

fication   must    of    necessity    always    be   in    the 
nature  of  an  arrangement,  but  an  arrangement  need  not  partake 
of    the    nature    of    a    classification.      We    may    arrange    without 
•'dividing  into  classes,  for  instance  merely  to  suit  our  convenience. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued  that  no  arrangement  is 
possible  except  on  the  basis  of  some  clas-ifn.it ion.  for  arrange- 
ment implies  some  principle  or  purpose  in  the  disposition  of 
things.  The  best  that  can  \»-  s.iid  is  that  classification  implies  a 
specific  purpose,  arrangement  implies  some  purpose  not  speci- 
fied. 

104-  After  these  explanatory  remarks  we  may  proceed  to  give  the- 
principal  meanings  of  classification  together  with  the  terms 
used  for  each  in  this  book  to  avoid  confusion : 

1  the  act  of  making  up  a  scheme 

of  ordered  sequence  by  which 

to  class  afterwards  ...      Classifying 

2  the  printed  form  or  book  con- 

taining this   scheme  ...      Scheme  of  Classification 

3  the  act  of  determining  for  each 

member  its  place  within  that 
scheme  'also  providing  it 
with  a  call  number)  ...  Classing 

4  the    act    of    putting    into     any 

given  order,     (according    to 

call    number   or   otherwise)         Arranging 

5  the  subject  generally  ...  •        ...      Classification 

105  Object  The    object    of    classification    is:      control    to- 

effect  a  given  purpose.  Control  implies  that 
the  subjects  of  our  classification  must  be  accessible,  for  other- 
wise they  cannot  be  controlled,  but  this  is  not  strictly  the 
case.  We  may  construct  a  classification  of  what  is  collectively 
known  as  knowledge,  commodities,  books  etc  but  practically 
there  is  no  definite  number  in  either  case.  We  may  thus  speak 
of  a  terminable  classification  when  we  are  concerned  with  a 
definite  number  of  subjects,  and  of  interminable  classification 
when  there  is  no  definite  number  of  subjects.  (See  572  terminable 
and  interminable  indexes). 

106  A    number   of   subjects— and   all    classification   necessarily    deals 
with    numbers— can    only    be    controlled    effectively    on    a    well 
ordered  plan  which  takes  into  account  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects   and   the   surrounding   conditions   and   which    satisfies   our 
purpose   (630),  but  control  must  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
purpose,  our  plan  of  control  will  therefore  depend  on  our  pur- 
pose.     Our    purpose   must    be   concisely   formulated    before    we 
can  proceed,  for  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  back  to  it  for 
guidance.     If  the  purpose  is  not  clearly  defined— and  it  is  not 
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an  easy  matter  to  be  definite — classification  and  all  depending 
on  it  must  suffer.  If  our  purpose  is  satisfied  and  control  is 
effective  then  our  classification  is  adequate,  it  is  good.  Whether 
the  resultant  classification  is  superficial  or  systematic  need  not 
trouble  us  as  long  as  it  satisfies  the  conditions  stated.  The  same 
subjects  can.  be  brought  under  different  schemes  of  classification 
to  satisfy  different  purposes. 

Subjects  The   subjects   with   which   classification  lias   to  107 

deal  are  the  same  as  those  of  literature — 
concretes,  real  or  imaginary,  and  the  conditions  attaching  to 
them,  in  concrete,  if  applied  to  concretes  themselves;  in 
abstracto,  if  applied  to  their  names  and  records.  Our  sub- 
jects for  classification  may  therefore  be  brought  under  these 
headings :  Concretes  and  records  about  them  (663),  and  we 
may  take  names  and  books  as  the  typical  forms  of  records. 

Concretes  Concretes    as    subjects    for    classification    have  108 

this  advantage,  they  occupy  a  space,  they  have 
a  form.  Even  in  their  most  complex  forms — for  instance  a 
battleship  specifically  pointed  out — we  know  of  what  they  are 
composed,  there  is  no  margin  for  doubt  as  to  what  is  included 
and  what  is  excluded.  Each  concrete  represents  something 
definite  to  handle  and  there  is  a  fair  chance  therefore  of  bring- 
ing a  number  of  concretes  into  a  reasonably  ordered  sequence. 
On  the  other  hand  since  our  knowledge  of  concretes  is  limited 
to  that  of  their  appearances  to  us  individually,  classifications 
of  concretes  are  necessarily  subject  to  the  same  limitation. 

Classification  of  the  processes  of  concretes,  i.e.  their  actions,  is  109 
generally  limited  to  that  of  their  names.  A  classing  of  processes 
in  concrete  would  presuppose  an  exhibition  of  a  number  of  pro- 
cesses simultaneously  at  work.  That  may  be  seen  at  many  of 
the  large  factories  for  instance,  the  concretes — commodities — 
being  made  in  quantities,  the  processes  through  which  they  have 
to  pass  may  be  seen  at  work  at  the  same  time.  Their  proper 
classification  and  distribution  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
economics  of  production  in  quantities. 

Names  From    the    standpoint    of    classification    names  110 

offer  several  advantages  over  concretes. 

i    They   are    much   more    easily   handled,    for    comparatively 
they  are  of  small  extent.     We  speak  with  as  much  ease 
of  an  army  or  a  nation  or  the  universe,  as  we  do  of  an 
individual  or  any  inanimate  object, 
c 
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2  Names    are    easily    duplicated,    which   is   a  great    help    in 

classification  work,  for  it  enables  us  to  arrange  a  given 
number  of  names  in  as  many  ways  as  we  please,  we  can 
compare  the  various  arrangements  with  a  view  to  selec- 
tion or  study. 

3  We    have    names    not    only   for   concretes    and   processes, 

but  \\(  can  express  a  variety,  a  set,  a  group  of  separate 
concretes  in  one  name.  These  collective  terms  enable 
us  to  handle  masses  of  materials  with  ease. 

When  we  are  concerned  with  the  form  of  names  only  (alpha- 
bet in:',  etc)  our  classification  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  that 
of  concretes 


111  On  the  other  hand  names  are  more  difficult   to  manage  if  we 
attempt  a  classification  by  their  significance,  and  we  can  never 
dissociate    the    names    entirely    from    their   originals,    in    case   of 
doubt    we   fall    back    on    them.      Here    we    encounter    the    first 
difficulty.     Naturally  one  should  have  thought  that  there  would 
he  distinct   names  at  any  rate  for  concretes  and  for  processes, 
but   that  is  not  always  the  case.     Thus  the  word  organisation 
may   be   either   the   name   of  a   concrete  or  a   process.      In   the 
concrete  sense  we  may  speak  of  the  army  as  an  organisation, 
in  the  process  sense  we  may  speak  of  the  work  connected  with 
bringing    an    army    into    being   as  organisation.  The    distinction 
by   the   indefinite   article   is  of  no   use  for  our  purposes,   unless 
we  are  satisfied  with  an  index  by  articles.     Even  this  distinction 
does   not  always  hold  good.     We  speak  of  engineering  for  in- 
stance   as    standing    for    both    concrete    and    process.      Besides 
organisation   there  are  many  other  names   with  both  meanings, 
and  to  keep  these  two  kinds  of  names  sharply  apart  is  one  of 
tin-   main   features   of  the  method  of  indexing  proposed  in  this 
book.     There  are  also  names  which  imply  both  a  concrete  and 
a  process  (184,  325-6). 

112  In  the  second  place  there  is  the  difficulty  of  definition.     Names 
certainly  represent  concretes  and  processes,  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  say  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  what  is  exactly 
covered    by   a   particular    name.      The   difficulty   of   definition    is 

;ra\ated  when  we  come  to  collective  names.  Names  have 
come  about  in  a  haphazard  way.  Innumerable  minds  have  helped 
and  are  helping  to  mould  and  make  our  names,  our  language. 
These  names  or  terms  are  subject  to  changes  more  or  less  im- 
perceptible, terms  become  obsolete,  new  terms  come  into  vogue. 
There  is  a  general  acceptance  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a  given 
name  on  the  surface,  but  when  we  go  deeper  to  trace  its  exact 
limits,  divergence  generally  makes  its  appearance. 
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Connected  with  the  difficulty  of  definition  is  that  of  overlapping  113 
(663)  and  its  reverse.  When  we  attempt  to  bring  a  number  of 
terms  into  sequence  according  to  their  meaning,  we  cannot  make 
them  fit  properly,  there  will  always  be  terms  either  too  small 
or  too  large  to  fall  in  with  a  given  scheme  of  classification.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  collectives.  Generally  speaking  there 
are  no  fixed  degrees  of  collectivity,  usage  has  sanctioned  cer- 
tain collectives  for  its  convenience  as  it  were,  other  possible 
collectives  may  mostly  be  wanting.  Thus  we  have  the  terms 
soft  goods,  drapers'  goods,  piece  goods,  woollen  goods  etc  all 
covering  partly  the  same  field  of  textiles;  they  overlap.  The 
term  textiles  although  of  wide  range  does  not  include  textiles 
used  in  paper  making  for  instance,  it  underlaps.  In  the  case 
of  numbers  we  have  only  a  few  collective  terms,  such  as : 
gross,  dozen,  century,  etc. 

To  make  the  position  clear,  let  us  take  some  terms  which  114 
indicate  the  degrees  of  collectivity  more  exactly,  for  instance : 
private,  squad,  company,  battalion,  regiment,  division,  army- 
corps  etc.  Here  each  term  bears  a  definite  numerical  relation 
to  that  preceding  it  and  succeeding  it ;  or  let  us  take :  lieutenant, 
captain,  major,  colonel,  general;  here  each  term  again  bears  a 
definite  relation  to  its  neighbours  in  the  number  of  qualifications 
of  each  individual.  Considering  the  various  difficulties  cited,  it 
will  be  clear  that  as  a  general  rule  it  would  be  folly  to  substitute 
one  term  for  another  for  the  convenience  of  classification.  The 
only  safe  way  is  not  to  tamper  with  names,  lest  there  be  a 
change  in  meaning.  Deal  with  names  as  you  find  them  and 
provide  what  is  missing  by  references.  The  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  names  is  so  frequently  resorted  to,  because  it  disregards 
definition  of  the  terms  and  bases  their  sequence  on  the  form  of 
terms,  i.e.  letters. 

Books  Books    by    their    form    are    concretes    and    as  115 

such  will  have  to  be  treated  as  concretes, 
for  instance,  we  may  class  them  according  to  binding,  sizes, 
designs,  type,  language  etc  but  we  may  also  class  them  by  their 
contents,  which  is  of  much  more  importance.  Books  (and  all 
other  kinds  of  records  except  names)  must  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  a  separate  class  of  subjects  for  classification.  Their 
contents  treat  of  a  multitude  of  subjects,  each  book  represents 
a  collection  of  facts  and  opinions  wrapped  up  in  one  collective 
term,  its  main  subject  or  its  title.  In  trying  to  arrange  books 
according  to  a  given  scheme  of  classification,  some  would  partly 
fit  into  many  positions,  all  books  would  fit  into  more  than  one 
place. 
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116  Means  Our   plan  of  control   must  be  based  on  what 

Principles  is    given,    i.e.    our    subjects    (630).      We    com- 

pare them,  we  see  that  in  some  respects  they 
are  alike  and  in  other  respects  they  differ.  We  shall  call  their 
likenesses  common  descriptions,  i.e.  descriptions  which  are  com- 
mon to  a  number  of  them.  We  may  distinguish  two  kinds, 
those  which  apply  equally  and  in  like  degree  to  a  number  of 
subjects,  and  those  which  apply  to  them  in  varying  degrees. 
For  classification  work  we  use  the  second  kind,  for  the  difference 
in  degrees  of  a  given  likeness  enables  us  to  make  up  separate 
classes  by  putting  subjects  of  like  degree  together,  and  thus  we 
get  as  many  classes  as  there  are  degrees. 


117  We  must  therefore  determine  what  are  the  common  descriptions 
of  our  subjects;  we  make  a  list  of  them  (165).     On  examination 
we  shall  find  that  some  are  more  evident,  more  striking  than 
others,  we  select  among  these  that  common  description  which 
falls  in  best  with  the  purpose  we  have  in  view.     This  gives  us 
our  first  principle,  i.e.  the  measure  by  which  we  first  divide  our 
subjects.     By  repeating  this  process  with  each  division  or  class 
thus    obtained    we   gradually    complete   our   classification.      The 
determination  of  the  principles  of  division  is  the  most  important 
work  in  classification,  it  provides  the  fixed  points  on  which  we 
can  build;  the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  most  suitable  common  des- 
criptions for  a  given  purpose. 

118  We  see  therefore  that  literature  and  classification  start  both  with 
the  same  materials,  but  there  is  this  difference:  literature  takes 
one  subject  at  a  time  and  describes  it — classes  it— from  a  number 
of  standpoints   (566);  classification  takes  a  number  of  subjects 
and   orders   them— classes   them— from   one  point  of   view   .it   a 
time.      Literature    branches    out    in    many   directions    from    one 
centre,  classification  moves  towards  a  common  centre  from  many 
starting  points.     Literature  is  content  to  record  likenesses  and 
degrees,   classification   turns  them   to  account;  it   collects   what 
has  likeness,  it  separates  what  is  unlike  in  degree,  it  determines 
the  order  of  precedence  of  both  likenesses  and  their  degrees. 


119  Mental  application  of  principles  is  not  enough,  we.  must  have  a 
record,  we  must  reproduce  the  mental  result  in  the  shape  of  a 
written  scheme  of  classification  which  will  indicate  the  applica- 
tion of  successive  principles.  This  gives  us  the  nomenclature  of 
our  classification;  it  is  a  list  of  the  proper  names  of  our  subjects 
and  of  their  various  classes.  When  we  have  arranged  our  sub- 
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jects  according  to  the  scheme  of  classification  adopted,  we 
may  find  it  often  advantageous  to  mark  their  relatively  fixed 
places  by  means  of  a  notation  constructed  for  that  purpose. 

Nomenclature         Nomenclature    provides    us    with    the    proper  120 

names  of  our  subjects  and  those  of  the  various 
stages  of  grouping  or  classing.  Until  every  subject  has  a  name — 
that  convenient  handle  which  enables  us  to  manipulate  it  in  the 
abstract — we  cannot  proceed  with  our  work.  The  difficulty  of 
definition  has  already  been  discussed  and  it  will  therefore  be 
evident  that  nomenclature  must  not  be  lightly  dealt  with.  We 
must  make  sure  that  we  are  in  possession  of  all  the  required 
names,  and  where  there  is  a  choice  that  each  one  has  been 
carefully  examined  before  its  definite  adoption.  The  same  care 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  names  for  groups  or 
classes.  Sooner  or  later  the  question  will  be  forced  on  us: 
Does  a  given  collective  term  include  a  given  subject  or  not, 
which  can  only  be  answered  satisfactorily  if  we  have  an  adequate 
definition  to  fall  back  on. 

Given  a  complete  list  of  names,  we  can  arrange  them  in  the  121 
order  assigned  to  the  subjects  by  the  application  of  our  prin- 
ciples, we  obtain  our  nomenclature.  For  a  small  number  of 
subjects  probably  nothing  further  will  be  required,  but  for  large 
numbers  we  require  something  more  in  the  form  of  mechanical 
means  for  proper  control.  This  is  supplied  by  notation.  Nomen- 
clature and  notation  combined  into  one  set  of  symbols  would 
•undoubtedly  be  best,  but  this  is  hardly  possible,  for  while  the 
same  names  must  necessarily  be  used  for  a  variety  of  nomencla- 
tures, notation  must  be  constructed  separately  and  is  fixed  for 
•each  classification.  Names  of  chemicals  illustrate  to  some  extent 
a  combination  of  both,  i.e.  terms  ending  in  ide,  ate  etc,  also 
chemical  formulas. 

Notation  „     Notation    provides    shorter    and    more    concise  122 

names  for  our  subjects  than  those  of  our  no- 
menclature. For  these  new  names  we  make  use  of  either  letters 
or  numerals  or  both,  letters  generally  corresponding  to  classes 
and  numerals  to  individual  subjects.  We  re-name  all  our 
subjects  in  accordance  with  the  notation  adopted,  and  we  may 
also  call  them  by  their  new  names.  The  new  names  provided 
by  notation  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  call  numbers. 
These  call  numbers  have  various  advantages,  they  indicate  the 
fixed  places  of  our  subjects  within  a  given  classification,  they 
may  be  attached  to  the  subjects  and  thus  supply  us  with  means 
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for  arranging  them  in  proper  order  or  for  locating  any  of  them 
\\lun  required,  they  may  accompany  the  nomenclature,  they 
are  readily  quoted  and  thus  serve  very  well  for  the  purpose  of 
HIHCS  xrncrally-  To  begin  with  we  shall  examine  our 
materials  or  symbols,  letters  and  numerals. 

123  Letters  Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  limited  in  number 

to  from  25  to  50  or  more  according  to  lan- 
guage. So  far  as  we  know  the  sequence  of  letters  is  entirely 
arbitrary,  nobody  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  as  yet  why 
A  should  be  followed  by  B,  B  by  C  etc.  It  is  difficult  however 
to  avoid  the  view  that  some  principle  must  underlie  the 
arrangement  of  the  ABC.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  must  be 
regarded  as  equals  in  value,  A  is  neither  greater  nor  smaller 
than  B.  For  this  reason  letters  are  very  suitable  for  indicating: 
classes  of  more  or  less  equal  importance,  such  as  the  main  classes 
of  some  classifications. 

124  Numerals  The     symbols     representing    numerical    values- 

are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
digits  of  the  hand.  Thus  the  Roman  numerals  I  II  III  still 
indicate  this  origin.  The  Chinese  symbols  for  these  values 
arc  the  same  as  the  Romans  except  that  they  are  placed 
horizontally.  The  Roman  symbol  for  ten  is  a  slanting  cross, 
in  Chinese  it  is  an  upright  cross.  Presumably  these  crosses 
were  originally  derived  from  the  crossing  of  the  hands  which 
gives  ten  digits*.  Thus  if  we  take  the  symbols  for  a  single 
digit  and  for  the  crossed  hands,  we  can  account  for  all  the 
Roman  numerals  except  the  larger  collectives  L,  C,  D  etc. 

*  See    also    Enc.    Brit,    gth    ed.     II     525. 

125  It  will  be  noticed  that  values  above  ten  are  expressed  by  joining: 
inferior    values    to    that    of    ten,    and    in    Arabic     (i.e.    Indian) 
numerals  by  applying  the  same  method  for  fractional  values  we 
arrive   at   decimals.      Ten  is   called  the  radix  of  our   system   of 
numbers.     Except  for  the  fact  that  we  have  ten  digits  on  both 
hands  together,  there  is  no  special  virtue  in  the  number  ten  as 
radix.      Other  values  might  serve  the  purpose  equally  well.      If 
we  had  a  separate  symbol  to  express  the  value  eleven  and  the 
value  twelve,  we  could  as  easily  use  a  duo  decimal  system  of 
numbers  with  twelve  as  radix. 

126  As  long  as  the  value  ten  was  represented  by  one   symbol,  as 
in   the   case   of   Roman   numerals   for  instance,   the  question  of 
a  nought  did  not  arise.      With  the  splitting  up  of  this  symbol 
into  twt>,  the  novel  symbol  nought  was  introduced.     Nought  has. 
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no  numerical  value  like  i  or  2,  it  indicates  the  absence  of  any 
numerical  value.  If  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  number  at  all, 
it  must  be  put  into  a  class  by  itself*.  To  speak  of  nought  as 
a  unit  is  absurd.  A  series  of  numbers  must  always  start  on  i  as 
unit,  it  cannot  reasonably  start  on  nought.  This  will  be 
perfectly  clear  the  moment  we  substitute  for  our  modern  10 
the  ancient  single  symbol.  I  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  perversity  of  modern  practice  in  making  a  series  of  numbers 
start  with  nought.  Presumably  because  there  are  only  nine 
symbols  of  a  single  character  left,  the  nought  is  pressed  into 
line  to  make  up  ten.  But  there  is  no  justification  whatever 
for  attaching  to  the  nought  a  unit  value. 

*Enc.    Brit,   gth  ed.   XVIi    615. 


There  are  cardinal  numerals  expressing  quantity  and  ordinal  127 
numerals  expressing  the  successive  positions  in  a  given  series. 
Although  equals,  ordinals  still  indicate  a  quantity,  the  distance. 
If  we  speak  of  the  25th,  we  know  exactly  that  there  must  be 
24  preceding  positions;  but  if  we  speak  of  class  M  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  know  how  far  this  is  from  class  A.  In 
notation  cardinals  are  employed  in  the  sense  of  ordinals.  Thus 
by  class  3  we  mean  the  3rd  class,  not  a  class  whose  value  is  3. 

An  important  point  to  note  is  that  our  system  of  numbers  is  128 
based  on  addition,  i.e.  ascending  values,  and  numbers  are  best 
used  in  this  way.  When  we  wish  to  express  a  descending  order 
in  numerals,  there  is  a  difficulty.  An  example  in  decimals  will 
make  this  clear.  We  may  enlarge  the' value  2  to  make  it  2.1, 
2.2  etc,  our  accepted  symbols  for  2  +  .  i,  2  +  .2  etc,  and 
thus  express  an  ascending  series,  but  there  is  no  way  of  sub- 
tracting .  i  from  2  except  by  taking  the  symbol  i  and  adding 
.9  to  it.  Certainly  1.9  is  equal  to  2  --  .  i,  but  the  difficulty 
is  that  this  value  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  2.  But  to 
use  an  ascending  series  of  decimals  and  call  it  to  divide  decimally 
(Dewey  260)  is  -merely  playing  with  words.  For  each  decimal 
added  gives  a  larger  not  a  smaller  value  arithmetically,  and 
there  is  no  division  at  all. 

Letters  and  The  letters  of  the  alphabet   (say  26)   could  be  129 

X it  literals  used   in    the    same    sense   as    the    cardinals   of 

our   number   system,    the   radix   being    26,   but 

compared  with  the  latter  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  manage 

(AA .  ==  27,  AB  ==28  etc).     The  Cutter  notation  (275     makes 

use    of    letters    in    this    sense,    although    not    strictly    expressed. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  with  practice  we  should  not  accustom 
ourselves  to  it,  the  main  difficulty  lies  no  doubt  in  the  fact  that 
a  radix  of  26  taxes  our  judgment  of  distance  much  more  severely 
than  the  radix  10  of  our  system  of  numbers. 

180  We  read  letters  in  the  direction  of  left  to  right,  but  our  system 
of  numbers  is  built  up  from  right  to  left.  Even  to  this  day  we 
may  read  quite  correctly  five  and  twenty  instead  of  twenty-five 
(and  more  so  in  sonic  foreign  languages).  In  reading  1356  we 
arc  obliged  first  to  count  places  to  find  the  proper  value  for 
each  figure,  i.e.  whether  i  stands  for  100  or  1,000  etc.  In 
reading  £1356  we  again  jump  back  to  read  the  £  sign  when 
finished  reading  the  numbers.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  read 
altogether  from  left  to  right,  but  that  would  require  a  change 
in  our  method  of  reading  numbers.  By  our  present  method  the 
higher  values  are  read  first  which  also  has  its  advantages.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  notation  should  not  be  read  strictly  from 
left  to  right,  0357=  D  three  five  seven,  Cioo22=C  one 
nought  nought  two  two,  (not  one  double  o  double  two  etc  as  the 
London  Telephone  Authorities  would  have  it). 

131  We  all  know  the  sequence  of  .letters  and  the  sequence  of  numbers, 
for  they   have  been  drilled  into  us  from  our  childhood.      They 
are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.     This  knowledge  is  an  im- 
portant asset,  for  we  can  apply  it  at  any  time,  we  are  constantly 
using  it,  and  just  because  it  is  common  knowledge,  we  are  practi- 
cally forced  to  use  it  even  if  other  symbols  or  sequences  would 
answer  our  purpose  better.     It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind 
in  all  organising  work.    To  call  the  arrangement  of  numbers  and 
letters  simple    (Dewcy)    is  incorrect,   the   supposed   simplicity   is 
a  misnomer  for  common  knowledge.     Notation  which  makes  use 
of  letters  and  numerals  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  common 
knowledge    is    intelligible    to    the    largest    number    and    can    be 
handled  by  them  with  ease. 

132  The  importance  of  the  fact  of  common  knowledge  is  borne  out 
as  soon  as  we  have  to  do  with  any  series  of  names  which  are 
based  on  special  knowledge,   such  as  a  botanical  or  zoological 
classification,  which  except  for  the  specialist  requires  an  alpha- 
betical key  to  be  of  any  use  at  all.     Either  of  these  classifications 
may  be  called  at  least  reasoned  and  as  such  at  any  rate  superior 
to   the   arrangement   of  the   ABC.      Nevertheless   the  reasoned 
sequence  has  to  be  translated  into  the    apparently  unreasoned 
arrangement    of   the   ABC,   because   the   latter   is   our   common 
knowledge,  the  former  is  not.     The  same  may  be    seen   when 
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letters  are  used  in  a  way  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed,  as  in 
the  Cutter  notation. 


Coordinated  Notation  provides  more  definite  names  for  our  133 

Notation  subjects  than  nomenclature,  for  the  latter  will 

always  be  under  the  difficulty  of  definition. 
Each  call  number  indicates  a  fixed  place  within  a  classification, 
it  indicates  it  much  more  directly  than  the  nomenclature.  This 
advantage  should  be  pressed  to  its  maximum  value  by  coordina- 
ting the  notation  with  the  scheme  of  classification,  so  that 
notation  not  only  expresses  fixed  places  but  expresses  them  also 
in  the  classificatory  sequence.  Notation  and  classification  should 
show  identical  construction  so  far  as  that  is  practicable. 

By  using  letters  and  numerals  for  notation  we  give  them  134 
fictitious  values,  but  this  practice  should  not  be  pressed  so  far 
as  to  reverse  the  commonly  accepted  order.  Thus  in  the  Dewey 
notation  (258)  the  increase  in  the  numerical  value  of  the  call 
numbers  generally  corresponds  to  a  decrease  in  range  of  the 
subjects  they  indicate.  In  other  words  the  classification  is  con- 
structed in  descending  order  and  its  notation  in  ascending 
order.  That  seems  about  as  logical  as  if  for  running  up  hill 
we  should  put  all  the  brakes  on.  In  practice  such  arrangements 
confuse  the  mind,  for  we  are  forced  to  think  in  two  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time. 
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In  the  foregoing  table  we  have  various  examples  of  notations,  156 
consisting  of  letters,  numerals  or  combinations  of  both.  (Roman 
numerals  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  for  notations  of  any 
size).  Needless  to  say  many  other  combinations  are  possible. 
Notation  must  of  course  satisfy  its  purpose  and  should  be  con- 
structed with  that  end  in  view,  but  it  is  always  best  to  give 
preference  to  the  most  simple  forms,  they  'are  more  easily 
managed  and  they  cost  less  in  time  and  labour.  I  should  recom- 
mend 142  and  150  as  the  two  typical  examples,  the  former, 
where  we  have  a  given  number  of  classes  each  containing  a 
number  of  equal  members;  the  latter  where  we  have  a  given 
number  of  classes  whose  members  are  not  equals  but  gradually 
decrease  in  value,  this  decrease  being  indicated  by  fractional 
notation.  In  Volume  I  it  will  be  remembered  I  have  adopted 

142  throughout  for  the  arrangement  of  office  materials. 

In  135,  136,  137  and  144  we  have  examples  of  terminable  nota-  157 
tionsj  142,  148  etc  may  be  called  semi  terminable  because  in 
each  case  we  know  that  all  our  subjects  must  lie  between  A 
and  Z  apart  from  the  numbers.  The  remaining  examples  are 
interminable.  If  gaps  can  be  avoided  it  is  an  advantage.  In 
153  and  i  54  many  gaps  are  left  purposely  for  subsequent  expan- 
sion. Such  gaps  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  insecurity  in 
handling  materials  because  the  gaps  may  occur  at  any  point.  If 
gaps  are  necessary  they  should  be  localised,  which  will  ensure 
better  control;  thus  in  142,  155  etc  only  26  gaps  can  occur,  one 
at  the  end  of  each  letter. 

Letters  are  best  used  to  indicate  classes  or  main  classes,  numbers  158 
to  indicate  members  in  each  class.     If  the  letters  in   142  are  in- 
sufficient for  a  given  purpose,   147  may  answer  better.     Example 

1 43  is  numbered  continuously,  this  method  being  used  in  some  of 
the  Customs  Tariffs  etc.     Example  152  illustrates  a  combination 
of  Dewey  and  Cutter  numbers,  as  generally  used  with  the  Dewey 
classification.       147    illustrates    the    Cutter    notation    expressing1 
subject  and  locality,   148  illustrates  Brown's  subject  and  categor- 
ical numbers  and  146  his  combined  subject  numbers.     The  nota- 
tions of  Dewey,  Cutter  and  Brown  are  dealt  with  in   258,    275 
and  281  respectively. 

Capacity  In  the  selection  of  a  notation  for  a  given  pur-  159 

pose  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  question  of 
capacity,  i.e.  the  number  of  separate  values  it  will  give.  With 
numerals  we  obtain  in  two  columns  a  total  of  99  separate 
values;  with  letters  if  we  take  26  symbols  and  two  columns  we 
obtain  a  total  of26x  26  +  26=702  separate  values.  The 
number  of  separate  values  obtained  by  combinations  of  cither 
numerals  or  letters  or  both  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 
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CAPACITY   OF    NOTATIONS 


Number  of  Columns 


All    num<- 

one  letter  plus  numerals 
two  letters  plus  numerals 
all  letters 


26 


2 

99 
234 

702  j 

3 

4 

5 

Highest 
value 

999 
2574 
6318 
18278 

9999 
25984 
69498 
475254 

99909 
259974 
701298 
12356620 

OQ99g 

Z9999 
7.1999 

2,7  f// 

160  From  this  table  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  all  letter  combinations 
j,rivc   by   far  the  greatest   capacity.      By  using   two  columns  of 
letters  we  get  nearly  as  many  separate  values  as  by  using  three 
columns  of  numerals,  702  and  999  respectively.     By  using  three 
columns  of  letters  we  get  nearly  twice  the  number  of  separate 
values  obtainable  by  four  figures,   18278  and  9999  respectively. 
"With    one    letter    and    two    numerals    we    obtain    2574    -       999 
—  1575  more  separate  values  than  with  three  numerals.     Thus 
from  the  standpoint  of  capacity  the  use  of  letters  (one  or  more) 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.     Numerals  alone  give  the 
lowest  capacity. 

161  Method  Our  subjects  for  classification  have  been  stated 

to  be:  concretes,  names  and  books,  i.e.  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  same  subjects  in  three  distinct  forms,  as 
the  actual  concretes,  as  names  by  which  they  are  known  and  by 
which  we  record  our  knowledge  about  them,  and  as  descriptive 
records  of  our  knowledge  concerning  them.  We  have  therefore 
to  consider  the  method  of  classification  of  concretes,  classifica- 
tion of  names  and  classification  of  books. 


162  Example  of 
Coins 
Concretes 


Let  us  take  a  simple  set  of  concretes,  the 
coins  of  Edward  VII  which  we  handle  every 
day.  I  have  selected  these  because  of  their 
very  definite  character  comparatively  speak- 
ing, and  because  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  subjects— which 
is  a  very  great  advantage— and  we  can  therefore  give  undivided 
attention  to  methods.  Being  quite  familiar  with  the  subjects, 
we  shall  also  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  better  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  task  of  arranging  concretes,  names  and  books  on  the 
same  plan.  The  object  of  our  classification  is:  Control  to  effect 
a  given  purpose.  We  must  therefore  state  our  purpose,  for  we 
must  have  it  in  our  mind  during  the  whole  work.  Let  our  pur- 
pose be:  To  give  the  most  ready  form  of  ordered  access  (643). 

163  Let  us  take  it  that  we  have  the  coins  in  question  before  us,  let 
us  make  sure  that  we  have  them  all,  or  at  any  rate  provided  for 
them  all,  for  the  introduction  of  even  one  new  subject  might 
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force  us  to  adopt  quite  a  different  classification.  The  first 
question  that  arises  is:  What  do  we  call  our  subjects  collectively. 
We  must  find  a  collective  term  as  precise  as  we  can  get  it,  it 
must  embrace  all  our  subjects,  it  must  cover  neither  more  nor 
less.  Thus  coins  of  Edward  VII  is  ambiguous,  for  there  may 
be  several  Edward  VII,  we  must  therefore  amend  our  collective 
to  coins  of  Edward  VII  of  the  United  Kingdom  (of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland) .  The  term  coins  again  is  too  large,  for 
it  includes  more  than  we  handle  every  day,  it  covers  all  his 
coins,  English,  Canadian  etc,  in  values  of  £  s  d,  dollars,  rupees 
etc.  Our  exact  collective  will  therefore  be:  English  coins  of 
Edward  VII  of  the  United  Kingdom  (of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland) . 

This  term  we  may  call  our  highest  collective,  it  gives  the  exact  164- 
range  of  all  the  subjects  of  our  classification  taken  together. 
We  now  proceed  to  compare  the  subjects  in  order  to  determine 
the  common  descriptions  to  which  they  answer,  for  example 
all  our  coins  are  of  metal,  they  have  a  colour,  a  size,  a  weight 
~.tc.  Their  common  descriptions  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Form  Number  General 

circular  form  weight  metal 

size  exchange  value  alloy 

thickness  intrinsic  value  colour 

milling  age  currency 

design  fineness  coin 

lettering  etc  condition 

King's  effigy  etc 

year  of  issue 
mint  mark 
etc 


in  examining  these  terms  we  find  that  some  apply  to  all  our  165 
subjects  in  equal  degree :  coin,  currency  etc  while  others  apply 
to  them  in  varying  degrees:  size,  colour,  weight  etc.  It  will 
be  quite  obvious  that  the  former  do  not  give  us  the  least  help 
in  constructing  an  ordered  sequence,  they  must  therefore  be 
disregarded.  There  remain  those  common  descriptions  which 
apply  to  them  in  varying  degrees  and  they  give  us  the  basis  for 
our  principles  of  division.  Of  these  again  some  are  striking  or 
prominent  or  easily  ascertained :  colour,  exchange  value,  metal 
etc  while  others  like  weight,  condition,  size  etc  are  difficult  or 
troublesome  to  determine.  Some  again  have  only  few  degrees, 
metal  etc,  while  others  have  many  degrees,  exchange  value  etc. 
We  must  weigh  all  these  considerations,  having  in  mind  our 
purpose.  We  must  in  fact  treat  these  common  descriptions  as 
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if  they  were  the  subjects  of  a  classification,  and  it  is  best  to 

tabulate   them   with   their  degrees  so  as  to  afford   us  a  better 
chance  of  studying  them. 

Common    Descriptions  Degrees 

colour    ...           ...           ...  gold,  -silver,   copper 

exchange    value              ...  pounds,  shillings,  pence 

year   of   issue  ...  1910,    1909 1902 

metal     ...           ...           ...  gold,   silver,   copper 

etc  etc 


166  Having  selected  our  common  descriptions  which  constitute  our 
material  for  the  principles  of  our  classification,  we  must  next 
deal  with  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  considered.  From 
the  above  table  we  see  that  colour  and  metal  have  identical 
degrees  viz.  gold,  silver  and  copper.  These  two  common  des- 
criptions must  therefore  be  taken  together,  for  we  cannot  divide 
our  subjects  twice  by  the  same  degrees.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  an  advantage  to  have  several  common  descriptions  of  the 
same  degrees  because  together  they  show  up  the  differences  of 
our  subjects  more  conspicuously  and  should  therefore  generally 
be  given  preference  for  the  first  principle  of  division.  Besides, 
first  division  of  our  subjects  by  metal  and  colour  gives  us  a 
small  number  of  broad  classes,  and  through  them  we  obtain  more 
ready  access  to  our  subjects  than  by  using  exchange  value  or 
year  of  issue  for  the  first  division.  All  considera'tions  clearly 
point  therefore  to  giving  precedence  to  metal  and  colour.  But 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  for  a  different  purpose  another  com- 
mon description  would  answer  better.  For  the  second  principle 
of  division  we  have  the  choice  between  the  exchange  value  and 
the  year  of  issue.  In  this  case  the  exchange  value  must  be 
given  precedence  because  it  is  more  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge than  the  year  of  issue,  and  also  because  having  metal 
values  for  our  first  principle,  we  get  a  better  continuity  in  the 
classification  by  following  with  exchange  values,  since  they  are 
more  nearly  related  to  the  former  than  the  values  expressed 
in  the  years  of  issue. 

167  Simultaneously  with  fixing  the  order  of  precedence  of  our  com- 
mon descriptions  we  must  also  determine  the  order  of  their 
degrees,  for  both  go  hand  in  hand.  Since  in  classification  we 
must  necessarily  proceed  from  the  greater  to  the  smaller,  i.e. 
by  narrowing  down  successively  the  range  of  each  class,  the 
degrees  must  necessarily  follow  the  same  order.  For  metal  and 
colour  therefore  cur  highest  degree  must  be  gold,  followed  by 
silver  and  then  copper.  Again  for  our  exchange  values  the 
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highest  degree  is  pounds  followed  by  shillings  and  pence,  the 
values  in  each  class  following  the  same  order,  that  is,  the  highest 
value  must  be  given  precedence.  With  the  years  of  issue  again 
the  highest  numerical  value  must  be  given  precedence.  Should 
it  be  desired  to  give  the  lowest  year  of  issue  precedence,  that 
is  to  say,  to  reverse  the  order  indicated,  this  could  be  done  by 
substituting  for  our  common  description  years  of  issue  that  of 
age,  the  lowest  year  of  issue  indicating  the  greatest  age. 

Having  determined  the  order  of  the  common  descriptions  and  168 
their  degrees,  a  trial  will  show  whether  their  application  is  ade- 
quate, that  is  whether  our  subjects  will  by  successive  divisions 
be  reduced  to  single  member  sections  (as  shown  in  179).  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  then  we  must  either  amend  our  scheme  of 
division  or  select  additional  common  descriptions  by  which  to 
divide  further  until  the  desired  result  is  obtained.  For  our 
purpose  we  may  now  draw  up  our  scheme  of  division,  the 
application  of  which  will  give  us  the  framework  of  our  classifi- 
cation as  follows : 


Descriptions  Degrees 

i    metal  and  colour     gold,  silver,  copper 


2  exchange  value        multiples  of  £  s  d 

3  year  of  issue  1910 1902 


Effect  of  Division 

dividing  all  subjects 
into  the  three  classes 
gold,  silver  and 
copper. 

dividing  each  class 
into  values  of  &  s  d. 
dividing  each  value  of 
each  class  into  years 
of  issue. 


The    following    diagram    will    show    us    the    framework    of    our  169 
classification,   years   of  issue   being  only  indicated   in  one   place 
for  the  sake  of  brevity. 


ENGLISH  COINS  OP  ED. VII.. 


-  2/8  Zl~  I/-  6d   4d   31   £d   71 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  arrange  our  subjects  in  accordance  170 
with  our  scheme  of  classification,  either  in  one  straight  line  or 
in  sections  which  fall  in  with  our  principles  of  division.     Xcxt  u-e 
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consider  the  question  of  notation.  The  main  classes  gold  silver 
copper  are  best  represented  by  the  letters  A  B  C.  ;  <md 

division  by  exchange  values  may  be  expressed  in  fractions  of 
ABC,  thus  A  wjn  stand  for  all  the  highest  A  values  etc.  The 
third  division  by  years  of  issue  may  be  expressed  by  a  second 
fractional  value  thus  ^,  ,_*  etc.  These  call  numbers  may 
be  fixed  to  or  near  the  places  of  the  subjects,  (and  in  other 
cases  generally  to  the  subjects  themselves).  There  ;ire  of 
course  alternative  notations,  thus  the  highest  five  pound  value 
may  be  expressed  as  A*,  or  as  ^,  one  series  of  fractional  num- 
bers serving  for  the  second  and  subsequent  divisions. 


171  We  have  so  far  purposely  ignored  the  ordinary  names  of  our 
subjects,  for  it  is  always  better  to  concentrate  attention  on 
the  concretes  themselves.  We  may  now  draw  up  our  nomencla- 
ture in  accordance  with  our  scheme  of  classification  together 
with  the  notation  adopted. 


English  Coins  of  Edward  VII 

NOMENCLATURE  NOTATION 

Gold  A 

Five  Pounds  r 

01 6 1  A  (and  similar1/  for 

A  subsequent  values) 

OOOI  y.j- 

etc  etc 

Two  Pounds 

Sovereign 

Half  Sovereign 
Silver  B 

Crown  r 

Half  Crown  £ 

Florin 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Groat 

Three  Pence 

Two  Pence 

Penny 
Copper  C 

Penny  T 

Halt  Penny 

Farthing 


Classification 

In  our  example  we  have  a  number  of  definite  subjects  which  172 
will  enable  us  to  construct  a  comparatively  exact  classification, 
and  we  have  a  small  range  of  subjects  with  few  divisions. 
\\ "<•  may  extend  our  classification  by  the  application  of  further 
principles,  for  instance  each  year  of  issue  may  again  be  dif- 
ferentiated according  to  mint  marks  etc,  or  we  may  enlarge 
our  highest  collective  successively  to 

Coins  of  Edward  VII., 

Coins  of  the  Edwards, 

Coins  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

Coins, 

etc 

In  all  these  extensions  we  may  have  to  vary  our  principles  of 
division  in  accordance  with  the  common  descriptions  of  our  en- 
larged set  of  subjects.  We  may  vary  our  purpose,  but  the 
method  will  remain  the  same 

We  have  so  far  had  to  deal  solely  with  concretes,  the  actual  173 
coins  in  our  case.  When  we  come  to  names  and  books,  litera- 
ture describing  our  coins,  we  find  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs.  Some  may  treat  exactly  on  our  coins  either  singly  or 
collectively,  or  in  two's  and  three's.  We  may  find  books  on 
gold  coins,  silver  coins  etc  including  ours,  some  will  criticise  their 
designs,  their  inscriptions,  their  sizes,  the  absence  of  additional 
coins,  others  will  propose  nickel  coins,  a  decimal  coinage,  notes 
in  place  of  some  gold  values,  the  withdrawal  of  some  coins, 
different  alloys,  a  different  fineness.  Others  will  give  lists  of 
coins  including  ours  with  prices  etc;  there  will  be  books  on 
famous  collectors  and  collections,  reports  of  the  mints  etc,  legis- 
lative and  administrative  documents  etc.  Some  will  propose  a 
licence  or  tax  on  collections  and  collectors,  others  will  predict 
a  dearth  in  some  coin  or  other. 

There  will  be  books  on  the  various  processes  connected  with  174 
coins,  gold  production,  coining,  milling,  minting,  issuing,  cir- 
culation, transportation,  export,  withdrawals  from  circulation, 
the  sanitary  aspect  of  handling  coins,  sales,  discoveries,  melting, 
making  into  ornaments,  the  mechanical  aspect  of  keeping  coins, 
their  preservation,  classification,  safe  keeping,  insurance  etc,  thus 
introducing  a  great  variety  of  considerations  with  which  we  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  classification  of  our  coins. 

Again  in  some  literature  our  copper  coins  will  be  called  bronze  175 
coins,   our   half   sovereigns  ten   shilling  pieces,   our  groats   four 
penny    pieces,    others    will    speak    of   maundy    money,   of  higher 
D 


Classification 

values,  of  rarer  kinds,  of  defaced  coins,  gilded  silver  or  copper 
coins,  counterfeits  etc,  thus  introducing  a  variety  of  names  which 
arc  quite  foreign  to  our  original  classification,  but  which  to  ignore 
would  be- impossible,  for  it  would  mean  ignoring  a  large  amount 
of  useful  information. 

176  Some  books  again  may  treat  exclusively  on  coins,  others  may 
contain  chapters  on  them  only,  still  others  may  merely  contain 
references,  yet  in  their  way  they  may  all  be  useful  and  informing. 
Some  will  include  many  subjects  but  treat  them  all  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  others  will  be  confined  to  fewer  subjects  and 
treat    them    more    thoroughly.      Some    will    appear    periodically 
and  only  occasionally  touch  on  our  coins.     Then  there  are  the 
reviews,    bibliographies,    reference     books,    new    books    as    they 
appear  to  be   considered.      We  have  our  correspondence,   press 
cuttings  etc  which   cannot  be  ignored. 

177  It  is  quite  obvious  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  subjects  for  classification,  and  their  classification  must 
be  considered  and  dealt  with  quite  independently  of  our  classifi- 
cation of  coins.     Any  attempt  to  force  this  new  set  of  subject 
into  the  framework  of  our  original  classification  would  be  fore- 
doomed   to   failure,    for   where   shall    we   insert    maundy   money, 
counterfeits,    higher    values    etc,    where    could    we    find    a  place 
for  processes  like  minting,  issuing?     We  have  two  ways  open  to 
deal   with   our   new   subjects, 

1  we  consider  books  etc  as  a  whole, 

2  we  consider  names  only. 
We  shall  take  the  latter  first. 

178  Names  We  can  deal  with  names  in  two  ways,  by  their 

meaning  and  by  their  form.  The  nomenclature 
of  our  classification  of  coins  gives  us  their  names  arranged  by 
their  meaning.  If  we  endeavour  to  insert  between  these  our 
new  names,  such  as  nickel  coins,  licence,  decimal  coinage, 
insurance  etc  we  shall  on  trial  very  soon  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  impossible  to  find  proper  places  for  them, 
nor  does  their  meaning  afford  a  common  basis  by  which  to 
divide  them  into  classes,  and  it  would  not  do  of  course  to 
.ore  any  of  these  terms  because  they  are  troublesome,  we 
must  deal  with  them  as  we  find  them.  We  are  obliged  there- 
fore to  fall  back  on  the  form  of  the  names  as  the  only 
alternative,  we  must  arrange  them  by  the  letters  of  which  they 
are  made  up.  The  following  selection  will  answer  our  purpose 
for  this ; 


Classing  Names  by  their  Form 
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179 


five  pds 
crown 

. 

['crown 
coinage 

i  coinage 
\  copper 

(coinage     coin 
(  coin           coinage 

coin 
coinage 

mint 

copper 

*coin 

copper 

copper 

mineral 

coin 

crown 

... 

crown 

specie        /five  pds 

farthing 

... 

farthing 

shortage  I  farthing 
coinage     vfineness 

(  five  pds 
(fineness 

fineness 
five  pds 

fineness 
five  pds 

milling 

mint 

metal 

... 

metal 

mine 
sixpence  ^ 

mineral 
milling 

(mint 
mineral 

milling 
(mint       /mineral  mine 

milling 
mine 

shilling 

mine 

milling 

mineral  (  mine     mineral 

mineral 

copper 

metal 

mine 

mine        mint 

mint 

silver 
metal 

'specie 
shortage 

(  shortage 
1  shilling 

shilling 
shortage 

shilling 
shortage 

coin           4  sixpence 
farthing      shilling 
fineness     '  silver 

(  sixpence 
^silver 
specie 

silver, 
sixpence 

silver 
sixpence 
specie 

In  the  first  column  we  have  the  names  as  given.  In  the  second  180 
column  they  are  divided  into  four  classes,  c,  f,  m,  s.  In  the 
third  column  class  c  is  divided  into  co  and  cr,  class  f  into  fa 
and  fi,  class  m  into  me  and  mi,  class  s  into  sh,  si  and  sp.  All 
sections  containing  one  name  only  are  already  completed;  crown, 
farthing,  metal,  specie.  In  the  fourth  column  the  remaining 
sections  are  further  divided,  co  into  coi  and  cop;  fi  into  fin  and 
fiv;  mi  into  mil  and  min;  sh  into  shi  and  sho;  si  into  sil  and 
six.  Again  all  sections  containing  only  one  name  are  complete. 
In  the  fifth  column  the  remaining  sections  are  further  divided, 
coi  into  coin  and  coin  +;  min  into  mine  and  mint.  In  the 
sixth  column  the  remaining  mine  are  divided  into  mine  and 
mine+.  In  the  seventh  column  we  have  the  complete  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  names  given. 


Applying  to  this  method  of  arrangement  the  language  of  our  181 
classification  of  coins,  we  may  say  that  our  highest  collective  is 
names,  their  common  description  is  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  the  'degrees  are  abed  etc.  We  have  therefore  only  one 
common  description  and  one  set  of  degrees  and  our  scheme  of 
division  is  limited  to  this  one.  On  the  other  hand  the  same 
common  description  and  degrees  recur  with  each  succeeding 
letter  contained  in  our  names,  so  that  the  same  principle  of 
division  must  be  applied  successively  until  there  remains  but 
one  word  in  each  section  or  there  are  no  more  letters  left  by 
which  to  divide.  Alphabeting  is  therefore  a  classification  of 
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names  by  their  letters,  its  framework  is  identical  with  that  of 
other  classifications  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  diagram. 


182 


183  In  an  index  we  arrange  the  cards  containing  information  by  the 
names  selected.  By  alphabeting  we  provide  access  to  our  names 
by  their  form,  but  there  being  no  limit  to  the  number  of  names, 
it  follows  that  only  those  names  are  accessible  to  us  which  we 
happen  to  know.  Thus  in  an  index  we  may  have  information 
under  coin  and  also  under  maundy  money  etc,  but  if  we  do  not 
happen  to  remember  such  names  as  maundy  money,  the  informa- 
tion we  have  under  it  is  lost,  we  shall  be  working  on  our 
information  under  coin  quite  unaware  that  there  is  also  infor- 
mation under  other  related  names.  An  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment therefore  only  brings  the  various  names  into  an  ordered 
sequence  and  gives  them  fixed  positions,  but  in  order  to  give 
access  at  one  particular  point  to  all  similar  information  dis- 
tributed under  various  names,  we  must  connect  those  names 
which  are  related,  and  this  is  done  by  referring  from  one  name 
to  another.  The  making  of  these  references  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  attempt  to  supply  the  logical  connections  of  terms  in 
various  directions,  i.e.  the  cross  classifications  of  each  term 
(566). 


Classification 

It   will  already  have  been  gathered  from    173  et  seq  that  our  184 
names    are    of    a    very    mixed    character.       Leaving    aside    the 
question  of  relatively  specific  and  collective  terms,  they  may  be 
divided  into 

names  of  concretes      ...  ...      coin,  copper  etc 

names  of  processes      ...  ...      minting,  insurance  etc, 

and    combinations    of    both  concrete  and  process,  for  example 
the  following : 

bibliography          ...  ...  ...      book  description 

agriculture  ...  ...  ...      land  cultivation  etc 

Obviously  therefore  we  may  have  exactly  the  same  information 
under  the  name  of  the  concrete  and  also  under  the  name  of 
some  process,  or  even  under  a  name  combining  both.  To  avoid 
this  duplication  we  must  take  care  that  in  all  cases  of  names  of 
processes  the  concretes  are  supplied  (for  there  can  be  no  process 
without  a  concrete)  and  the  information  is  filed  under  the  name 
of  the  concrete.  Names  of  concrete  and  process  combined 
should  be  resolved  into  concrete  and  process.  In  this  way  we 
shall  also  make  it  easier  to  connect  our  related  terms,  for  they 
will  now  be  confined  to  names  of  concretes.  (415) 

Books  A  classification  of  literature  as. a  whole  pre-  185 

sents  exactly  the  same  difficulties  as  a  classi- 
fication of  names,  for  literature  is  made  up  of  names.  Indeed 
the  difficulties  are  aggravated,  for  we  are  not  now  dealing  with 
single  names  but  with  collections  of  names,  and  whatever  its 
form,  we  must  deal  with  each  piece  of  literature  as  a  whole, 
-we  cannot  split  it  up.  As  with  names  we  may  consider  literature 
either  by  its  form  or  by  its  contents.  Taking  its  form  we  can 
divide  it  into  fairly  definite  classes,  thus: 


LITERATURE 


MANUSCRIPTS. CORRESPOMDBNCB.PRRSS  CUTTIKGS. PERIODICALS. PAMPHL BTE . BOOKS  ETC 


Although  there  is  no  exact  boundary  between  any  two  of  these 
classes,  they  give  a  fairly  workable  division  of  literature  for 
the  purpose  of  filing,  but  this  does  not  touch  their  contents 
at  all.  Whether  \ve  like  it  or  not  we  are  in  fact  forced  to 
divide  literature  by  its  form,  lor  it  would  never  do  to  throw 
together  all  the  various  kinds  of  literature  under  each  subject, 
•even  if  it  were  possible  to  decide  on  subjects. 
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186  Now  let  us  take  the  class  books.     We  could  go  on  arranging 
them  by  their  size,  binding,  colour,  paper,  finish,  language  etc, 
but  that  would  not  serve  our  purpose  if  we  want  to  get  at  their 
contents.     We  may  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  names  by  arranging 
them  alphabetically,  ( ither  by  their  titles,  their  authors,  or  their 
subjects,  but  we  cannot  duplicate  books  like  names,  we  can  only 
copy  their  titles  etc  on  cards  and  arrange  these  alphabetically. 
This  is  done,  but  does  not  help  us  to  arrange  our   books  by 
their  contents. 

187  A    logical    classification   of   books   or   literature   generally    is    in 
fact   as  impossible  as  with   names,   and  for  the   same  reasons. 
Even  if  we  succeeded  in  getting  over  the  difficulty  of  collective 
names,  which  we  certainly  can  not,  there  would  still  remain  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  names  of  concretes  and  names  of  processes 
into   one   sequence,   but   this   can  not  be  done  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances.     With  as  much  reason  we  might  take  our 
collection  of  coins,  replace  a  sovereign  by  the  term  insurance, 
a   sixpence   by   the   term   valuation   etc   etc  and  still   persist   in 
calling  this  mixture  of  concretes  and  process  names  a  collection 
of  coins. 


188  If  books  must  be  classed  by  their  contents,  then  the  only  method 
of  arrangement  open  is  one  similar  to  that  of  related  terms 
in  the  case  of  names,  that  is  we  select  such  collective  headings 
as  are  convenient  for  our  purpose  and  put  each  book  under  that 
heading  which  can  claim  most  of  it.  Even  then  our  arrange- 
ment of  books  will  be  inferior  to  the  arrangement  of  related 
terms  in  our  indexes  (414).  Just  as  correspondence  is  best 
managed  by  putting  together  all  that  concerns  one  firm  and 
by  arranging  these  firms  numerically  because  each  firm  repre- 
sents a  collection  of  individuals  (293),  so  it  is  best  to  arrange 
books  numerically,  because  each  book  represents  a  collection 
of  subjects.  We  can  onjy  provide  fixed  places  for  books,  the 
classing  must  be  done  by  cards.  (See  also  255,  270). 
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English  Coins  of  Edward  VII 
Comparative    Arrangement    of    Concretes,    Names    and    Books* 


189 
Concretes 

Gold 

Five  Pound  Pieces 
Two  Pound  Pieces 
Sovereigns 
Half  Sovereigns 
Silver 
Crowns 
Halfcrowns 
Florins 
Shillings 
Sixpences 
Groats 


190 

Names 
Administration 

Alloys 
Alterations 
Assaying 
Bibliography 

Bronze  Coins 

Catalogues 

Chemicals 

Chemistry 

Circulation 

Coin   collections 

Coin    collectors 

Coin  sales 

Coinage 

Coinage   Act 

Coins   of  Ed.   VII- 

Copper  Coins 

Counterfeits 

Crowns 

Currency 

Defaced  coins 

Designs 

Double  florin 

Farthings 

Fineness 

lrive   pound   pieces 

Florins 

Gilded  coins 

Gold 

Gold    coins 

Groats 

Half   crowns 

Halt  florins 

Half    pennies 

Half    sovereigns 

Higher  gold  values 

Inscriptions 

Insurance 

Issuing 

Legislation 

Licence 

Maundy  money 

Medals 

Mill  in- 
Mineralogy 

Mint 

Minting 

Nickel    coins 

Note    issues 

Numismatics 

Ores 

Ornaments 

Pennies   ( copper) 

Pennies    (silver) 

Political  economy 

Preservation 

Price    lists 

Rare    coins 

Reports 

Safe   keeping 

Sanitary    aspect 

Sei^norage 

Shillings 

Silver    coins 

Sixpences 

*  The  object  of  190  and  191  is  merely  to  show  the  necessary 
divergence  in  arrangement.  In  190  the  process  terms  arc  retained; 
the  method  of  dealing1  with  them  is  explained  in  chapter  V  ct  seq. 


Pennies 
Copper 
Pennies 
Halfpennies 
Farthings 


191 

Books 

Numismatics 

Coins 

Medals 

Catalogues 

Price  lists 

Collections 

Counterfeits 

Preservation 

Valuation 

Designs 

Values 

Alloys 

Terminology 
Mint 

Minting  machinery 

Reports 

Histories 
Manufacture 

Ornaments 

Jewellery 
Technology 

Minerals 

Ores 

Chemistry 

Metallurgy 

Assaying 
Political  Economy 

Legislation 

Administration 
Periodicals 
Reference  Books 
etc 
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186  Now  let  us  take  the  class  books.     We  could  go  on  arranging 
them  by  their  size,  binding,  colour,  paper,  finish,  language  etc, 
but  that  would  not  serve  our  purpose  if  we  want  to  get  at  their 
contents.     We  may  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  names  by  arranging 
them  alphabetic  ally,  either  by  their  titles,  their  authors,  or  their 
subjects,  but  we  cannot  duplicate  books  like  names,  we  can  only 
copy  their  titles  etc  on  cards  and  arrange  these  alphabetically. 
This   is   done,   but  does  not  help  us  to  arrange  our   books  by 
their  contents. 

187  A    logical    classification   of   books   or   literature   generally    is    in 
fact   as  impossible  as  with   names,   and  for  the   same  reasons. 
Even  if  we  succeeded  in  getting  over  the  difficulty  of  collective 
names,  which  we  certainly  can  not,  there  would  still  remain  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  names  of  concretes  and  names  of  processes 
into   one   sequence,   but   this   can   not   be   done   under   any   con- 
ceivable circumstances.     With  as  much  reason  we  might  take  our 
collection  of  coins,  replace  a  sovereign  by  the  term  insurance, 
a   sixpence  by   the   term   valuation   etc   etc   and   still   persist   in 
calling  this  mixture  of  concretes  and  process  names  a  collection 
of  coins. 


188  If  books  must  be  classed  by  their  contents,  then  the  only  method 
of  arrangement  open  is  one  similar  to  that  of  related  terms 
in  the  case  of  names,  that  is  we  select  such  collective  headings 
as  are  convenient  for  our  purpose  and  put  each  book  under  that 
heading  which  can  claim  most  of  it.  Even  then  our  arrange- 
ment of  books  will  be  inferior  to  the  arrangement  of  related 
terms  in  our  indexes  (414).  Just  as  correspondence  is  best 
managed  by  putting  together  all  that  concerns  one  firm  and 
by  arranging  these  firms  numerically  because  each  firm  repre- 
sents a  collection  of  individuals  (293),  so  it  is  best  to  arrange 
books  numerically,  because  each  book  represents  a  collection 
of  subjects.  We  can  onjy  provide  fixed  places  for  books,  the 
classing  must  be  done  by  cards.  (See  also  255,  270). 
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Comparative 

189 
Concretes 


English  Coins  of  Edward  VII 
Arrangement    of    Concretes,    Names    and    Books* 
190  191 


Names 

Administration 

Gold 

Alterations 
Assaying 
Bibliography 
Bronze  Coins 
Catalogues 
Chemicals 
Chemistry 
Circulation 
Coin   collections 
Coin    collectors 
Coin  sales 
Coinage 
Coinage   Act 
Coins   of  Ed.   VII. 
Copper  Coins 
Counterfeits 
Crowns 
Currency 
Defaced  coins 
Designs 
Double  florin 
Farthings 
Fineness 

Five   pound   pieces 
Florins 
Gilded  coins 
Gold 

Gold    coins 
Groats 
Half  crowns 
Halt  florins 
Half    pennies 
Halt    sovereigns 
Higher  gold  values 
Inscriptions 
Insurance 
Issuing 
Legislation 
Licence 

Maundy  money 
Medals 
Mill  in- 
Mineralogy 
Mint 
Minting 
Nickel   coins 
Note    issues 
Numismatics 
Ores 

Ornaments 
Pennies   ( copper) 
Pennies    (silver) 
Political  economy 
Preservation 
Price   lists 
Rare    coins 
Reports 
Safe    keeping 
Sanitary    aspect 
Seijnorage 
Shillings 
Silver   coins 
Sixpences 

*  The  object  of   190    and     191     i 
divergence    in    arrangement.      In    i<;o 


Five  Pound  Pieces 
Two  Pound  Pieces 
Sovereigns 
Half  Sovereigns 
Silver 
Crowns 
Halfcrowns 


Florins 


Shillings 
Sixpences 
Groats 
Threepences 
Twopenccs 
Pennies 
Copper 
Pennies 
Halfpennies 
Farthings 


Books 
Numismatics 

Coins 

Medals 

Catalogues 

Price  lists 

Collections 

Counterfeits 

Preservation 

Valuation 

• 
Designs 

Values 

Alloys 

Terminology 
Mint 

Minting  machinery 

Reports 

Histories 
Manufacture 

Ornaments 

Jewellery 
Technology 

Minerals 

Ores 

Chemistry 

Metallurgy 

Assaying 
Political  Economy 

Legislation 

Administration 
Periodicals 
Reference  Books 
etc 


merely    to    show    the 
the   process   terms  arc 


necessary 
retained ; 


the   method  of  dealing1  with  them  is  explained    in  chapter  V  et  secj. 


Classification 

192  Comparison  In     189-91    we    have    the    respective    arrange- 

ment of  coins,  u.iiiK  -  and  book>,  whidi  shows 
conclusively  that  each  must  be  classed  independently  of  the 
pthers.  We  may  now  briefly  state  the  method  of  classification 
generally  tmdrr  the  three  heads  concretes,  names  and  books. 

Concretes 

Logical  classification  is  possible  provided  that  we  can 
<UM  over  adequate  common  descriptions  to  satisfy  our 
purpose. 

Names 

Names  can  only  be  classed  logically  if  they  make  up 
the  nomenclature  of  a  given  classification;  names  which 
by  their  meaning  do  not  correspond  wholely  to  such  a 
nomenclature  qan  only  be  brought  into  an  ordered 
sequence  on  the  basis  of  their  form,  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

Books 

Neither  of  the  two  above  methods  can  be  usefully 
applied  to  books :  To  arrange  them  in  loosely  connected 
groups  is  possible  but  of  doubtful  utility  because  such 
an  arrangement  can  at  best  only  take  cognisance  of 
their  main  contents. 

193  Although  we  may  be  dealing  with  the  same  concretes  under  each 
of  the  three  heads,  the  arrangement  necessarily  differs  in  each 
case.      Briefly  stated  the  various  methods  of  arrangement  are: 

For  concretes    ...  ...      logical   arrangement 

For  names         ...  ...      alphabetical  arrangement 

For   Books          ...  ...       arrangement   by   main   headings 

The  concretes  are  indispensable,  they  are  the  originals  in  each 
case;  arrangements  by  names — indexes — give  most  information 
and  give  it  in  the  most  compact  form. 

194  Kinds  A  classification  must  have  a   purpose,  and  it 

must  satisfy  this  purpose.  It  will  be  ade- 
quate if  it  does,  it  will  be  inadequate  if  it  does  not.  This 
seems  to  me  the  only  satisfactory  division  of  classifications. 
Thus  to  come  back  to  our  coins,  for  everyday  use  as  money 
it  is  sufficient  to  keep  together  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins 
respectively,  for  this  rough  classification  is  ample  for  the  purpose; 
no  advantage  would  accrue  from  further  divisions.  Exhibitions 
and  Customs  Tariffs  have  to  deal  with  practically  the  same 
commodities,  but  there  being  a  difference  in  purpose,  a  dif- 
ference in  classification  necessarily  follows.  Whether  a  classi- 
fication should  be  called  natural  or  artificial,  scientific  or  super- 
ficial, synthetic  or  analytic,  is  really  of  secondary  importance. 


Classification 


But  it  is  of  very  real  importance  to  keep  in  mind  always  that 
whatever  our  subjects,  we  are  dealing  concurrently  with  three 
classifications,  those  of  concretes,  names  and  literature,  and 
only  the  three  classifications  together  can  give  us  access  to 
our  complete  stock  of  materials  and  information  about  them. 
Concretes  can  not  be  managed  without  names  of  some  kind, 
and  names  alone  are  of  little  use  if  we  have  not  the  concretes 
to  fall  back  on. 


Concretes  For  examples  of  classifications  of  concretes  we  195 

may  draw  on  a  great  variety  including  those 
of  animals,  plants  and  minerals,  which  may  be  examined  in 
the  various  text  books.  From  a  business  point  of  view  perhaps 
the  most  important  classifications  are  those  of  the  various 
exhibitions  and  of  the  Customs  tariffs  of  the  several  countries. 
Below  is  the  first  and  second  division  of  the  classification 
adopted  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  This  classification 
has  with  a  few  additions  been  adopted  also  for  the  Brussels 
Exhibition  of  1910  as  shown  in  the  2nd  column. 


Classification  of  Exhibits 


196 

Paris     1900* 

I.    —    Education    et    En- 
seignement. 
Classes. 

1.  Education  de  1 'enfant. —  En- 

seignement   primaire. — En- 
seignement  des   adultes. 

2.  Enseignement  secondaire. 

3:  Enseignement   sup^rieur. — In- 
stitutions   scientifiques. 

4.  Enseignement   special   artisti- 

que. 

5.  Enseignement      special     agri- 

cole. 

6.  Enseignement    special    indus- 

triel    et   commercial. 

II.  —  GEuvres  d'arl. 

7.  Peintures.      —     Cartons.     — 

Dessins. 

8.  Gravure    et    lithographic. 

9.  Sculpture  et  gravure  en  me*- 

dailles  et  sur  pierrcs  fines. 

10.  Architecture. 

III.  —  Instruments  et  pro- 
cedes  generaux    des  Lettrcs, 

11.  Typographic.    —    Impressions 

diverses. 
t2.   Photographic. 


197 

Brussels   1910** 

I. — Education  and  Instruc- 
tion. 
Classes. 

1.  Training  of  children.     Prim- 

ary   Education.      Teaching 
of   Adults. 

2.  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Higher     Education.        Scien- 

tific   Institutions. 

4.  Special   Training   in  Art   and 

Music. 

5.  Special    Instruction    in    Agri- 

culture. 

6.  Technical     and     Commercial 

Instruction. 

II.      Works  o/  Art. 

7.  Paintings.     Cartoons.     Draw- 

ings. 

8.  Engraving.      Lithography. 

9.  Sculpture.         Engraving      of 

Medals        and        Precious 
Stones. 

10.  Architecture. 

Ill . — Appliances   and 
General  Processes  relating  to 
Literature,  Science  and  Art. 

11.  Typography.      Various   Print- 

ing   Processes. 


Classification 


Classes. 

13.  I.ibrairic;    dditioir>   musicales. 

—  Reliure  (matdricl  ct 
produits).  —  Journaux. 
Aftkhes. 

14.  Cartes    et    appareils    de   ge*o- 

graphic  et  de  cosmogra- 
phir.  -  ;>I)ic. 

15.  Instruments     <!<•    provision.— 

Monthlies    <-t    mcdaillrs. 

1 6.  Mi'-. !«•<  in*-    i-t    chinugM-. 

17.  In-tiumriits   d<-   raunque. 

1 8.  Materiel    dc   I'.nt    thdural. 

IV.    —    MaMricI    et    pro- 
cedes  genSrnu.v  tic   la    mecanlque. 

19.  Machines    \\    \api-ur. 

20.  Machines    mptrices   divcrscs. 

21.  Appareils    divers    de    la    me"- 

canique    generate. 

22.  Machines-outils. 


V.    —    Electricitt. 
Production   et   utilisation   m<5- 

canique    de    reMcctricite*. 
Electrochimie. 
Eclairage     e"!ectri.juc. 
Tdldgrap!  i  •    ct    telephonic. 
Applications    diverses     de     1* 

electiicite*. 


23- 

24. 

25- 
26. 

27- 


28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 

33- 
34- 

35- 
36. 
37- 
38. 

39- 
40. 

41- 
42. 


43- 


VI .  —  Genie  civil.  —  Moy- 

ens    de    transport. 
Mate*riaux,    materiel    et    pro- 

cddds   du    g^nie    civil. 
Modeles,  plans  et  dessins  de 

travaux    publics. 
Carrosserie      et      charronage, 

automobiles  et  cycles. 
Sellerie  et  bourellerie. 
Matdriel    des  chemins   dc   fer 

et    tramways. 
Materiel   de   la  navigation  de 

commerce. 
Aerostation. 

VII.  —  Agriculture. 

Materiel  et  procc'de's  dcs  ex- 
ploitations rurales. 

Materiel  et  proc^d^s  dc  la 
viticulture. 

Matdricl  et  procddds  des  in- 
du  tries  agricoles. 

Agronomic.  —  Statistiquc 
agricole. 

Produits  agricoles  alimcn- 
taires  d'ori^ine  vdgdtale. 

Produits  agricoles  alimen- 
taires  d'origine  animate. 

Produits  agricoles  non  ali- 
mrntair' 

Insectes  utiles  et  leurs  pro- 
duits. —  Insectes  nuisiolcs 
et  ve'ge'taux  parasitaircs. 

VIII.    -  -    Horticulture    el 
Arboriculture. 

Material  ct  j»rr,rrd«5>  de 
1'horticulturc  et  dc  1'ar- 
boriculture. 


Classes. 

12.  Books.         Musical      Publica- 

tinns.    Bookbinding.   News- 
rs.       Posters. 

13.  Photography. 

14.  Maps     and      Apparatus     for 

Geography  and  Cosmogra- 
phy.     Topography. 

15.  Mathematical    and    Scientific 

Instruments.       Coins     and 
Medals. 

1 6.  Medicine    and    Surgery. 

17.  Mir-.ical    Instrumcnis. 

1 8.  Theatrical      Appliances     and 

Equipment. 

I  \ " .     .  U'-c/Kinical    Engineer- 
ing. 

19.  Steam   Plant. 

20.  Other   kinds   of   Engines. 

21.  General    Machinery. 

22.  Machine    Tools. 

V.—Elrc/riri/y. 
Mechanical     Production     and 

Utilisation  of  Electricity. 
Electro-chemistry. 
Electric    Lighting. 
Telegraphy    and    Telephony. 
Miscellaneous   applications  of 

Electricity. 

VI.— -Civil  Engineering. 
Means    of    Transport. 

Materials,  Plant  and  Pro- 
cesses relating  to  Civil 
Engineering. 

Models,  Plans  and  Draw- 
ings relating  to  Public 
Works. 

Carriages  Wheelwrights* 

work  (not  Railways).  Sad- 
dlery   and    Harness. 

31.  Automobiles    and    Cycles. 

32.  Railway  and  Tramway  Plant. 

33.  Materials   and   Plant   used   in 

the    Mercantile    Marine. 

34.  Aeronautics. 

V 1 1 . — Agriculture . 

35.  Implements      and      Processes 

used   in   Rural   Cultivation. 

36.  Appliances      and       Processes 

used   in  Vine  Culture. 

37.  Appliances      and      Processes 

used    in     Agricultural     In- 
dustries. 

38.  Theory  of  Agriculture.    Agri- 

cultural  Statistics. 

39.  Vegetable     Food     Products. 

40.  Animal     Food    Products. 

41.  Non-edible  Agricultural  Pro- 

ducts. 

42.  Useful  Insects  and  their  Pro- 

ducts.     Destructive   Insects 
and  Parasitic  Plants. 

V 1 1 1  —Horticulture  and 
Arboriculture. 

43.  Appliances      and      Processes 

used    in    Horticulture    and 
Arboriculture. 


23- 
24. 

II: 

27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Classification 


Classes. 

44.  Plantcs  potageres. 

45.  Arbres    fruiters   ct   fruits. 

46.  Arbres,    arbustes,    plantes    et 

fleurs   d'ornement. 

47.  Plantes    de   serre. 

48.  Graines,    semences    ct    plants 

de  1'horticulture  et  des  pe*- 
pinieres. 

IX.  —  Forets.  —  Chasse. 
—  Peche.   —  Cueillettes. 

49.  Materiel  et  proce*d6s  des  ex- 

ploitations et  des  industries 
forestieres. 

50.  Produits   des   exploitations   et 

des     industries    forestieres. 

51.  Armes    de    chasse. 

52.  Produits    de    la    chasse. 

53.  Engins,    instruments    et    prp- 

duits   de  *la  pe'che.      Aqui- 
culture. 

54.  Engins,    instruments    et    pro- 

duits   des    cueillettes. 

X.  —  Aliments. 

55.  Materiel   et  proce'de's    des   in- 

dustries   alimentaires. 

56.  Produits     farineux     et     leurs 

de'rive's. 

57.  Produits    de    la    boulangerie 

et    de    la    patisserie. 

58.  Conserves      de      viande,      de 

poissons,  de  legumes  et  de 
fruits. 

59.  Sucres  et  produits  de  la  con- 

fiserie ;        condiments        et 
stimulants. 

60.  Vins    et    eaux-de-via    de    vin. 

61.  Sirops  et  liqueurs;    spiritucux 

divers;    alcoo'.s  d'industrie. 

62.  Boissons   diverses. 

XI.    —    Mines.    —   Metal- 
lurgie. 

63.  Exploitation   des  mines,   min- 

ieres    et    carrieres. 

64.  Grosse   me'tallurgie. 

65.  Petite    me'tallurgie. 

XII.  —  Decoration  et  nio- 
bilier   des   Idifices   publics    et   des 
habitations. 

66.  Decoration    fixe    des    edifices 

publics   et    des   habitations. 

67.  Vitraux. 

68.  Papiers    peints. 

69.  Meubles    a    bon    marche*    et 

meubles    de    luxe. 

70.  Tapis,     tapisserics    et     autres 

tissus   u'ameublement. 

71.  Decoration     mobile     et     ouv- 

rages   du   tapissier. 

72.  Ce"ramique. 

73.  Cristaux,   verreric. 

74.  Appareils     et     proce'de's     du 

chaufTage    ct    de    la    venti- 
lation. 

75.  Appareils      et      proce'de's     d* 

6clairagc  non  eMectriquc. 


Classes. 

44.  Kitchen   Garden   Plants. 

45.  Fruit    Trees   and    Fruit. 

46.  Trees,     Shrubs,     Ornamental 

Plants    and    Flowers. 

47.  Greenhouse  Plants. 

48.  Horticultural      and      Nursery 

Seeds    and    Stock. 

IX.— Forests.    Sport.    Fish- 
ing.     Gathering   Wild   Crops. 

49.  Appliances      and      Processes 

used   in   Forestry. 

50.  Products    of    the    cultivation 

of    Forests   and   of    Forest 
Industries. 

51.  Hunting  and  Sporting  Equip- 

ment. 

52.  Products     of     Hunting     and 

Shooting. 

53.  Fishing     Equipment,     Tackle 

and    Products.      Fish    Cul- 
ture. 

54.  Products  of  Wild  Crops  and 

Appliances     for     gathering, 
them. 

X.—Food  Products. 

55.  Plant   and   Processes   used   in 

the     Preparation    of     Food 
Products. 

56.  Farinaceous      Products      and 

their    Derivatives. 

57.  Bread    and    Pastry. 

58.  Preserved   Meat,   Fish,  Vege- 

tables   and    Fruit. 

59.  Sugar      and      Confectionery. 

Condiments    and    Relishes, 

60.  Wines    and    Wine    Brandies. 

61.  Syrups,  Liqueurs  and  Spirits. 

Commercial    Alcohols. 

62.  Mi-cellaneous    Beverages. 

X I . — .  Wining.       .  Metallurgy. 

63.  Working  of  Mines,  Ore  Beds 

and  Quarries. 

64.  Metallurgy. 

65.  Metal   Working. 

XII. — Decoration  and  Fur- 
niture of  Public  Buildings 
and  of  Private  Houses. 

66.  Fixed    Decoration    of    Public 

Buildings      and      Dwelling 
Houses. 

67.  Stained    Glass. 

68.  Wall      Papers      and      Paper 

Hangings. 

69.  Furniture. 

70.  Carpets,    Tapestry   and   other 

Upholstery    Materials. 

71.  Temporary     Decoration     and. 

Upholsterers'   Work. 

72.  Pottery    and    Porcelain. 

73.  Glass  and  Crystal. 

74.  Apparatus   and  Processes  for 

Heating  and  Ventilation. 

75.  Apparatus  and  Processes  em~ 

ployed   for   Lighting,  other 
than  Electric  Light. 


Classification 


XIII.  —  /-Us,  Tissus,  I'ite- 

ments. 
Classes. 

76.  Materiel    et  proce*des    de    la 

filature   et   dc   la   corderie. 

77.  Matdrid    rt    proce'de's    dc    la 

fabrication  dcs  tissus. 

78.  Materiel      et       proce'de's     du 

blanchimcnt,  de  la  tein- 
ture,  dc  1'impression  ct  de 
I'.ippret  des  matieres  tex- 
tiles a  Icurs  divers  e"tats. 

79.  Materiel    et    proct'<lc*s    de    la 

couture  et  dc  la  fabrica- 
tion dc  rhabillemcnt. 

80.  Fils    ct    tissus    de    cotpn. 

8 1.  Fils    et     tissus     dc     lin,     de 

chanvre,  etc.  —  Produits 
de  la  corderie. 

82.  Fils   et   tissus   de   lainc. 

83.  Soics  et  tbsus  de  soic. 

84.  Dcntelles,  broderics  et  passe- 

menteries. 

85.  Industries    de    la    confection 

et  de  la  couture  pour 
hommes,  femmes  et  en- 
fants. 

86.  Industries    diverses    du    vfite- 

ment. 

XIV.   —   Industrie   chimi- 
gue. 

87.  Arts  chimiqucs  et  pharmacie. 

88.  Fabrication    du    papier. 

89.  Cuirs    et    peaux. 

90.  Parfumerie. 

91.  Manufactures    de     tabacs     et 

d'allumettes   chimiques. 

XV.  —  Industries  diverses. 

92.  Papeterie. 

93.  Coutellerie. 

94.  Orffevrerie. 

95.  Toaillerie  et  bijouterie. 
90.  Horlogeric. 

97.  Bronze,   fonte   et   ferronnerie 

d'art.  —  Me*taux  repousse's. 

98.  Brosserie,   maroquinene,   tab- 

letterie   et  vannerie. 

99.  Industrie    du    caoutchouc    et 

de  la  gutta-percha.  —  Ob- 
jets     de     voyage     et     de 
campement. 
too.   Bimbeioterie. 

XVI.  —  Economic  s  octal e. 
—  Hygtene,  Assistance  publique. 
toi.  Apprentissage.     Protection   dc 
renfance  omriere. 

1 02.  Remuneration       du       travail. 

Participation  aux  benefices. 

103.  Grande  et  petite  industrie. — 

Associations  cooperatives 
de  production  ou  de  crddit. 
—  Syndical  s  profession- 
nels. 

•  04.  Grande  et  petite  culture.  — 
Syndicats  agricolcs.  —  Cre* 
dit  agricolc. 


X I  \\.-Thread,  Yarns,  Tex- 
tile  Fabrics.      Clothing. 
Classes. 

76.  Appliances      and      Processes 

used  in  Spinning  and 
Rope-making. 

77.  Plant      and      Processes     em- 

ployed in  the  manufacture 
of  Textile  Fabrics. 

78.  Appliances      and      Processes 

used  in  Bleaching,  Dye- 
ing, Printing  and  Finish- 
ing Textile  Materials  in 
tlxir  different  stages. 

79.  Appliances      and      Processes 

used  in  Sewing  and  in 
making  Wearing  Apparel. 

80.  Cotton   Thread   and    Fabrics. 

8 1.  Threads      and      Fabrics      of 

Flax,  Hemp,  &c.  Cor- 
dage. . 

82.  Woollen   Yarns   and    Fabrics. 

83.  Silks    and    Silk    Fabrics. 

84.  Lace,  Embroidery  and  Trim- 

mings. 

85.  Tailoring,    Dressmaking    and 

Clothing  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 

86.  Miscellaneous     Trades     con- 

nected   with    Clothing. 

XIV.— Chemical  Industries. 

87.  Applied  Chemistry  and  Phar- 

macy. 

88.  Manufacture    of    Paper. 

89.  Leather  and  Hides. 

90.  Perfumery. 

91.  Tobacco. 

XV. — Miscellaneous  Indus- 
tries. 

92.  Stationery. 

93.  Cutlery. 

94.  Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths' 

Work. 

95.  Jewellery        and        Precious 

Stones. 

96.  Clock  and  Watch  making. 

97.  Bronzes    and    Works    of    Art 

in  Cast  Iron  and  Wrought 
Metal.  Repousse  Work. 

98.  Brushes,      Leather      Articles, 

Fancy  Articles  and  Basket 
Work. 

99.  India-rubber   and   Gutta-Per- 

cha  Industries.  Travelling 
and  Camp  Equipment. 

100.  Toys. 

XVI. — Social    Economy. 

101.  Apprenticeship.         Protection 

of  Child  Workers. 

102.  Terms   of   Employment. 

103.  Large   and   Small    Industries. 

Co-operative  Associations 
of  Production  or  Credit. 

104.  Co-operative  Provision  Socie- 

ties. 

105.  Farming    on    a     Large     and 


Classification 


Classes. 

Small    Scale.      Agricultural 
Associations. 

1 06.  Regulation          of         Labour. 

Health    and    Protection    o£ 
Workers. 

107.  Workmen's    Dwellings. 

1 08.  Provident     Institutions. 

109.  Institutions    for   the    Intellec- 

tual   and    Moral    Improve- 
ment of  Working  Men. 

110.  Public  or  Private   Movements- 

for     the    Welfare     of     the- 
People. 

XVI I  .—//ygirnr.       Charit- 
able  Institutions. 

111.  Hygiene. 

112.  Charitable    Institutions. 

XV 1 1 1  .—Practical  Educa- 
tion. Economic  Institutions 
and  Women's  Labour. 

1 13.  Education. 

114.  Sciences.       Arts.       Economic 

Institutions.      Charity. 

115.  Women's  Labour. 

XIX. — Commerce.      Coloni- 
sation. 
I  1 6.   Comerce. 

117.  Methods    of    Colonisation. 

1 1 8.  Colonial    Buildings    and    Ap- 

pliances. 

119.  Special   Products  suitable  for 

export    to   the   Colonies. 

XX. — Army  and  Navy. 

1 20.  Ordnance        and        Artillery 

Equipment. 

121.  Military       Engineering       and 

Accessory   Services. 

122.  Naval      Engineering.         Hy- 

draulics.     Torpedoes. 

123.  Map     Drawing.       Hydrogra- 

phy.      Miscellaneous      In- 
struments. 

124.  Administrative  Departments. 

125.  Hygienic    and    Sanitary    Ap- 

pliances. 

XXL— Sports. 

126.  Exercises    for    Children    and 

Adults.     Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. 

127.  Games   and   Sports   for  Chil- 

dren  and   Adults. 

128.  Equipment    for    Games    and 

Sports. 

XX 1 1 . — Congresses    and 
Lectures. 

*  The  Catalogue  G£ne>al  Officiel  consists  of  20  volumes  of  about 
400  pages  each.  Each  volume  is  confined  to  a  certain  number  of 
classes,  these  classes  are  arranged  by  countries  and  under  each 
country  the  names  of  exhibitors  are  given  with  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  their  exhibits.  Each  volume  of  this  catalogue  has  a  cor- 
responding annex-volume  ot  about  the  same  size,  and  on  the  cover 


Classes. 

105.  Securite   des  ateliers.  —  Re- 

glementation   du   travail. 

1 06.  Habitations   ouvri£res. 

107.  Soci<£te's   cooperatives  de  con- 

sqmmation. 

108.  Institutions   pour   le   deVelop- 

pement        intellcctuel        et 
moral   des  ouvriers. 

109.  Institutions  de  preVoyance. 

110.  Initiative    publiaue   ou   priveV 

en    vue    du    bien-6tre    des 
citoyens. 

11.  Hygiene. 

12.  Assistance    publique. 

XVII.  —  Colonisation. 

13.  Proce'des  de  colonisation. 

14.  Materiel    colonial. 

15.  Produits    sp&naux    destines   a 

1'exportation  dans  les  colo- 
nies. 

XVI II.  —  Armees  de  terrc 
et    de    mer. 

1 1 6.  Armement     ct     materiel     dc 

1'artillerie. 

117.  Gdnie   militaire   et   services   y 

ressortissant. 

118.  G£nie    maritime.    —    Travaux 

hydrauliques.   —  Torpilles. 
119.   Cartographic,       hydrographie 
instruments    divers. 

1 20.  Services    administrates. 

121.  Hygiene     et     materiel     sani- 

taire. 


Classification 


is  printed  monographles  des  grandes  industries  du  monde.  On  the 
face  of  it  it  seems  therefore  that  there  must  be  a  perfect  mine 
of  information  in  these  20  annexes.  The  facts  are:  Each  volume 
contains  some  descriptive  matter  concerning  some  of  the  countries  ex- 
hibiting (about  17).  These  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  the 
same  in  all  20  volumes.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  take  up 
22  pages  each,  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Peru,  Rumania  etc,  8 
pages  each — Great  Britain  among  other  countries  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
Tin-  only  imaginable  common  basis  for  these  descriptions  seem  to  be 
that  of  £  s  d.  The  remainder  of  each  volume  varying  from  one 
half  to  one  third  consists  of  these  monographic; ,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered in  Kn^lish  by  descriptive  advertisements — again  presumably 
£  s  d  basis.  These  20  weighty  volumes  contain  neither  contents  nor 
index,  the  pages  are  not  even  numbered,  there  is  not  even  an  index  to 
advertisers.  Comment  is  quite  superfluous. 

**  From  the  Official   Catalogue  of  the  British  section,  serving  also 
as    a    translation    of    196. 


198  In  comparing  tlu->e  classifications  with  that  of  our  coins  we  see 
at   once   that   there  is   a  marked  difference.      In   our   coins   we 
have   exceptionally   definite   subjects  which    can    be    arranged    in 
exact  order.      Many  exhibits  at  an  exhibition  have  not  such  a 
sharply    defined    character.      The    first    division    of    the    classi- 
fications in   question  resembles  more  our  division  of   literature. 
Besides  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  first  and  second  divisions 
in   these   classifications  and   have   not   therefore   arrived   at   the 
specific  subjects.      Again  we  must  not  forget  that  the  purpose 
of    an    exhibition    is    more    concentrated   on   the   display   of   the 
exhibits   than   on   their   classification.      With   exhibits   again   we 
have    to    consider    two    quite     opposite     desiderata,     from    one 
point    of    view    we    should   prefer    to    bring    like    exhibits    (from 
several   countries   etc)    together  for  comparison,   from  the  other 
point    of    view    we    should    like    to    have    together    the    exhibits 
in  sets  of  a  particular  industry,  country  etc,  we  should  like  to 
class  them   in   several  ways  much   as  we  arrange  our  materials 
for  a  book,  in  this  case  a  description  of  the  exhibits   (560) . 

199  In  the  nomenclatures  terms  of  processes  are  employed  in  place 
of  concretes.    Thus  group  i   is  education  and  instruction.     What 
is  meant  of  course  is  the  apparatus  used  for  that  purpose  and 
specimens   of   its   result.      Again   class    106   includes   health   of 
workers.     It  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  collect  speci- 
mens of  this  description  and  to  exhibit  them  to  the  public.      If 
by  this  concrete  subjects  are  meant  whose*  application  in  par- 
ticular ways  is  conducive  to  health,  then  they  should  be  called 
by  their  proper  names.     Such  misuse  of  terms  always  leads  to 
more   or   less   confusion   of  mind  both   in   those   who   construct 
a  classification  and  those  who  use  it.     It  should  be  regarded  as 
an  axiom  in  classification  to  give  each  subject  its  proper  name 
and  its  comoletc  name. 


Classification 

Customs  Tariffs       Here  we  have  to  deal  with  the  same  concretes  200 

as  those  of  an  exhibition,  but  the  purpose  is 
not  the  same.  'By  their  structure  Customs  Tariffs  may  be 
divided  as  follows : 

1  Numerical    arrangement.      The    commodities    or    sets    of 

commodities  are  arranged  quite  arbitrarily.      (Belgium). 

2  Arrangement   by   rates  of  duty  payable.      Articles   paying 

the  same  amount  of  duty  are  thrown  into  separate 
classes  (South  Africa,  Chile,  Colombia,  Holland,  Vene- 
zuela) . 

3  Alphabetico-classed    arrangement.        (206)         Classes    of 

goods  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  the  classes 
are  mostly  small  (New  Zealand,  China,  Norway) . 

4  Classed     arrangement.       The     classes    represent    for    the 

greater  part  the  staple  industries.      (France,  Germany, 

Austria,  Brazil,  Japan,  Mexico,  Russia). 

For   comparison  the  first   division   of  various   Customs   tariffs  is  201 
given  below : 


France 

i      Animal  materials 
2     Vegetable    materials 
3     Mineral  materials 
4     Manufactures 

U  K 

i      Foodstuffs 
2     Mainly  unmanufactured  goods 
3     Mainly   manufactured   goods 
4     Unclassified 

Germany 

i            Agriculture 
2            Minerals 
3-4       Chemicals 
5           Textiles 
6            Leather 
7            Rubber 
8-10     Wood 
i  i-  i  2     Paper 
13-15     China 
16-19     Metals 

i 

2 

3 
4 
5-8 
9-12 
13 
'4 

USA 

Chemicals 
China 
Metals 
Wood 
Foodstuffs 
Textiles 
Paper 
Sundries 

Brazil 

1-5        Animals 
6-9       Vegetables 
10-11      Chemicals 
12-13     Wood 
14-18     Textiles 
19           Paper 
20           Stone 
2  1            China 
22-34     Metals 
35           Miscellaneous 

The  nomenclatures  do  not  go  generally  to  the  specific  articles,  202 
but  in  this  connexion  it  is  very  interesting  to  examine  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  various  governments  to  customs 
officials  for  their  guidance  in  the  proper  classing  of  goods. 
These  books  give  some  insight  into  the  intricacies  of  definition 
of  names.  (Erlaulciungen  zuin  Zolltarif  fiir  das  osterr.  ung 
Zollgebiet,  Wien  1906,  K.  K.  Hof.  und  Staatsdruckerei;  and 
similar  publications  in  other  countries). 


Names 


There  are  three  kinds  of  arrangements : 


203 


1  The  logical   arrangement — the  nomenclature  of  a  classifi- 

cation— which  is  based  on  the  meaning  of  the  names, 

2  The  alphabetical  arrangement  which  is  based  on  the  letter 

forms  of  the  names, 


Classification 

3  The   nlphabctico   classed  arrangement   which   is  a   mixture 

of  the  two  previous  ones. 

The  numerical  arrangement  although  applicable  to  names  re- 
quires no  explanation  here  (293).  In  the  following  the  names 
of  the  nomenclature  of  our  coins  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
various  arrangements. 


Enumerated 
204 

Two   Pounds 

Crown 

I'<  uny   (silver) 

Groat 

Shilling 

Half  frown 

Sover- 

Farthing 

iVnny    (copper 

Sixpence 

Two  Pence 

Half  Penny 

Five  Pounds 

Three  Pence 

Half  Sovereign 

Florin 


Alphabeted 

205 

Crown 

Farthing 

Five  Pounds 

Florin 

Groat 

Half  Ciown 

Half  Penny 

Half  Sovereign 

Penny   (copper 

Penny   (silver) 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Sovereign 

Three  Pence 

Two  Pence 

Two  Pounds 


Alphabetico 
Classed 

206 

Copper 
Farthing 

Halt    Penny 

Penny 
Gold 

Five  Pounds 

Half   Sov 

Sovereign 

Two  Pounds 
Silver 

Crown 

Florin 

Groat 

Half  Crown 

Penny 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Three  Pence 

Two   Pence 


Alphabetic*" 

Classed 
(Ifixed) 

207 

(  'ofipfr 
Penny 

Halt    Penny- 
Karl  liing 

Gold 

Five  Pounds 
Two  Pounds 
Sovereign 
Half  Sov 

Silver 
Crown 
Half  Crown 
Florin 
Shilling 
Sixpence 
Groat 

Three  Pence 
Two  Pence 
Penny 


Classed 
(Descending) 

208 
Gold 

Five  Pounds 

Two  Pounds 

Sovereign 

Half  Sovereign 
Stiver 

Crown 

Half  Crown 

Florin 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Groat 

Three  Pence 

Two  Pence 

Penny 
Copper 

Penny 

Half  Penny 

Farthing 


Classed 

(Ascending) 

209 

Copper 

Farthing 

Half  Penny 

Penny 
Silver 

Penny 

Two  Pence 

Three  Pence 

Groat 

Sixpence 

Shilling 

Florin 

Half  Crown 

Crown 
Cold 

Half  Sovereign 

Sovereign 

Two  Pounds 

Five  Pounds 


Classed 

(\Hxeii) 

210 
Gold 

Half  Sovereign 

Sovereign 

Two  Pounds 

Five  Pounds 
Silver 

Penny 

Two  Pence 

Three  Pence 

Groat 

Sixpence 

Shilling 

Half  Crown 

Florin 

Crown 
Copper 

F arthing 

Half  Penny 

Penny 


211  The  use  of  the  logical  arrangement  (208)  presupposes  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  underlying  it;  in  order  to  extend  its  use 
to  those  not  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge,  an  alphabetical 
key  is  indispensable.  Example  209  is  208  reversed,  but  20$ 
should  be  preferred  generally,  210  might  be  used  in  exceptional 


Classification 


cases  where  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it,  generally  it  should  be 
avoided. 


The  use  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  (205)  presupposes  212 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Each  name  has  a  fixed  place  in 
accordance  with  the  letters  of  which  it  is  made  up,  but  since 
no  account  is  taken  in  alphabeting  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms, 
related  terms  are  scattered  and  must  be  connected  (414)  before 
this  arrangement  will  yield  the  maximum  of  service. 

The  alphabetico  classed  arrangement  may  be  managed  in  several  213 
ways,  either  both  the  classes  and  the  members  in  each  class  are 
arranged  alphabetically  (206)  or  the  classes  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically and  the  members  of  each  class  logically  (207).  For 
large  indexes  only  206  can  be  usefully  applied.  In  215  and 
216  we  have  a  better  example  for  comparison  of  the  alphabetico 
classed  and  the  alphabetical  method. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  go  more  into  detail  to  show  the  difference  214 
between  the  alphabetical  and  alphabetico-classed  arrangements, 
especially  in  so  far  as  difficulties  may  occur.  Names  consist  of 
one  or  more  words  thus,  machine,  machine  tool,  automatic 
machine  tool  etc;  they  can  therefore  be  alphabeted  in  two 
ways, 

1  by   taking    the    entire    names   as   if   one   word,    (absolute 

alphabeting), 

2  by   taking    each   word   of   the   names   separately,    (alpha- 

betico classed). 

Either    method    has    advantages    and    disadvantages    as    will    be 
seen  from  the  following  examples. 


Classification 


215 


216 


Alphabetico 
Classed 

1  Gold 

2  Gold   Alberts 

3  Gold  and  Co 

4  Gold  Articles 

5  Gold   Bangles 

6  Gold   lilockcrs 

7  Gold  Brooches 

8  Gold  Casting 

9  Gold  Chains 

10  Gold  Coast 

1 1  Gold  Dredging 
i  2  Gold  Earrings 

13  Gold  Extractors 

14  Gold   Founders 

15  Gold  Goods 

1 6  Gold    Jewellery 

17  Gold   Keeper  Kings 

1 8  Gold   Laces 

19  Gold   Leaf 

20  Gold   Lockets 

21  Gold   Match  Boxes 

22  Gold   Mining 

23  Gold  Paint 

24  Gold  Pencils 

25  Gold  Pendants 

26  Gold  Pens 

27  Gold  Plate 

28  Gold   Rings 

29  Gold  Scarfpins 

30  Gold    Seals 

3 1  Gold  Stamp 

32  Gold  Stamping 

33  Gold  Ware 

34  Gold  Watches 

35  Goldberger 

36  Goldcliff 

37  Golden  Blocks 

38  Golden  Fleece 

39  Golden-Square 

40  Golden  Syrup 

41  Golden  Valley 

42  Golden  West 

43  Goldenberg 

44  Goldendale 

45  Goldenhill 

46  Golders  Hill 

47  Goldfields 
G8  Goldie 

49  Gelding 

50  Goi  ding  ham 

51  Gold  less 

52  Goldman 

53  Goldncy 

54  Goldsbrouj^li 
5<;  Goldschmidt 

56  Goldsmid 

57  Goldsmith 

58  Goldstein 

J9  Goldworthy 

o  Goldy 


Alphabeted 

Gold 

Gold  Alberts 

Gold  and  Co 

Gold  Articles 

Gold   Bangles 

Goldberger 

Gold   Blockcrs 

Gold   Brooches 

Gold  Casting 

Gold  Chains 

Goldclirl 

Gold  Coast 

Gold  Dredging 

Gold   Earrings 

Goldenberg 

Golden  Blocks 

Goldendale 

Golden  Fleece 

Goldenhill 

Golden-Square 

Golden  Syrup 

Golden    Valley 

Golden  West 

Golders  Hill 

Gold  Extractors 

Goldfields 

Gold  Founders 

Gold  Goods 

Goldie 

Golding 

Goldingham 

Gold   Jewellery 

Gold  Keeper    Kinijs 

Gold   Laces 

Gold   Leaf 

Goldless 

Gold  Lockets 

Goldman 

Gold   Match  Boxe 

Gold   Mining 

Goldney 

Gold   Paint 

Gold   Pencils 

Gold  Pendants 

Gold  Pens 

Gold  Plate 

Gold  Rings 

Goldsbrough 

Gold  Scarfpins 

Goldschmidt 

Gold  Seals 

Goldsmid 

Goldsmith 

Gold  Stamp 

Gold  Stamping 

Goldstein 

Gold  Ware 

Gold  Watches 

Goldworthy 


Classification 

In  2  i  5  and  2 1 6  we  have  an  illustration  of  both  methods  applied  217 
to  the  same  names,  in  2  1 6  they  are  alphabeted  as  if  the  words 
of  each  name  were  one  word,  and  in  2  I  5  the  first  word  of  each 
name  determines  the  place  of  the  name  in  the  first  instance, 
each  succeeding  word  being  considered  to  find  the  proper  place 
for  the  whole  name.  216  may  be  described  as  absolute  alpha- 
beting,  while  215  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  alphabetico- 
classed  arrangement,  all  terms  starting  with  gold  coming  to- 
gether, all  terms  starting  with  golden  following  them  etc, 'while 
in  216  they  are  scattered.  For  small  lists  of  names  either 
method  may  be  adopted  but  it  will  be  found  that  for  very 
large  lists  of  names  215  has  a  decided  advantage  over  216, 
it  is  easier  to  arrange  and  easier  to  consult  and  by  reason  of 
the  first  words  forming  classes  gives  a  better  perspective  view 
over  the  material  as  a  whole,  and  generally  it  costs  less  in 
labour. 


The  first  method  (215)  suffers  from  the  disadvantage  that  218 
it  must  determine  whether  a  given  name  consists  of  one  or  more 
words;  the  second  method  suffers  from  the  disadvantage  that 
it  cannot  draw  a  distinction  when  a  name  consists  of  both  one 
and  several  words.  In  219  and  220  we  have  an  example  illus- 
trating the  first  difficulty.  In  220  by  absolute  alphabeting  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced,  for  there  can  only  be  one  place 
for  each  term.  On  the  other  hand  in  219,  alphabeted  by 
separate  words,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  for  instance  electro- 
kinetics is  to  be  regarded  as  one  word  or  two  words,  and  in  the 
latter  case  it  would  have  to  follow  term  i  4  and  be  written  with 
a  hyphen.  Again  if  the  term  electro-plated  is  to  be  alphabeted 
as  electroplated,  its  position  would  be  after  term  33.  The 
difficulty  is  not  confined  to  hyphened  terms  but  arises  in 
all  cases  where  usage  is  ambiguous,  as  in  compound  terms  like 
ironworks,  ironstone,  cornflour,  beetroot  etc. 


Classification 


Alphabetico 
Classed 

219 

1  Electro-ballistic 

2  Electro-biology 

3  Electro-blast  ing 

4  Electro-chrmistry 

5  Electro-deposit 

6  Electro-dynamics 

7  Electro-dynamometer 

8  Electro-ehdoscppe 

9  Electro-galvanic 

10  Electro-gilding 

1 1  Electro-magnet 

12  Electro-metallurgy 

13  Electro-motive 

14  Electro-negative 

1 5  Electro-optics 

1 6  Electro-physiology 

17  Electro-plated 

1 8  Electro-polar 

19  Electro-positive 

20  Electro-puncture 

2 1  Electro-technics 

22  Electro-therapeutics 

23  Electro-thermometer 

24  Electrogen 

25  Electrogenesis 

26  Electrography 

27  Electrokinetics 

28  Electrolysis 

29  Electrolyte 

30  Electrometer 

3 1  Electromotor 

32  Electrophon 

33  Electrophor 

34  Electroscope 

35  Electrostatics 

36  Electrotonic 


Alphabeted 
220 

Klcctro-ballistic 
Electro-biology 
Electro-blasting 
Electro-chemistry 

Electro-deposit 

Kit  ctro-dynamics 

Electro-dynamometer 

E  lect  ru-endoscope 

Kh  ctro-galvanic 

Electrogen 

Electrogenesis 

Electro-gilding 

Elcctrography 

Electrokinetics 

Electrolysis 

Electrolyte 

Electro-magnet 

Electro-metallurgy 

Electrometer 

Electro-motive 

Electromotor 

Electro-negative 

Electro-optics 

Electrophon 

Electrophor 

Electro-physiology 

Electro-plated 

Electro-polar 

Electro-positive 

Electro-puncture 

Electroscope 

Electrostatics 

Electro-technics 

Electro-therapeutics 

Electro-thermometer 

Electrotonic 


221  In  224  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  second  difficulty,  by 
absolute  alphabeting  we  cannot  distinguish  between  De  Land 
and  Deland  unless  we  fall  back  on  the  division  by  words. 
Another  difficulty  arises  when  names  of  individuals  with  titles 
or  prefixes  are  introduced.  Thus  in  222  which  is  alphabeted  on 
the  one  word  plan  the  names  14  and  33  are  separated  although 
it  is  conceivable  that  they  refer  to  the  same  individual.  In 
223  which  is  taken  from  the  American  catalogue  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  further  mixture,  De  Beers  etc  being 
alphabeted  as  one  word,  because  names  of  persons,  while  De 
bello  is  treated  as  two  words  and  precedes  therefore  Deacon, 
because  it  is  part  of  the  title  of  a  book.  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  recommend  223. 
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i 

2 

3 
4 

I 

8 

9 
10 
1 1 

12 

•3 

'4 
'5 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

2| 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

42 

43 


Alphabetico 
Classed 

222 

D'Esterre 

De  Beers 

De  bello 

De  Brath 

De  Bunsen 

De  Bury 

De  Casparis 

De  Clermont 

De  Clifford 

De  Cosson 

De  Dion 

De   Forest 

De  Garmo 

De  Land 

De  Tabley 

De  Vere 

Deacon 

Death 

Debenham 

Deborah 

Debt 

Decanus 

Decay 

Decics 

Decori 

Dedham 

Deep-water 

Deeper 

Defence 

Defoe 

Degeneration 

Del  Mar 

Deland 

Deliverance 

Delia  Rocca 

Delta 

Des    Voeux 

Despair 

Detmold 

Devil 

Devil-tree 

Devil    worship 

Devil's   dice 


Mixed 

223 

De  bcllo 

Deacon 

Death 

De   Beers 

Debenham 

Deborah 

De   Brath 

Debt 

De   Bunsen 

De  Bury 

Decanus 

DC  Casparis 

Decay 

Dccies 

DC  Clermont 

De  Clifford 

Decori 

De  Cosson 

Dedham 

De  Dion 

Deep-water 

Deeper 

Defence 

DefoL- 

De   Forest 

De  Garmo 

Degeneration 

De   Land 

Deland 

Deliverance 

Delia  Rocca 

Del   Mar 

Delta 

Despair 

D'Esterre 

Des  Voeux 

De  Tabley 

Detmold 

De  Vere 

Devil 

Devil-tree 

Devil    worship 

Devil's  dice 


Alphabeted 

224 

Deacon 

Death 

De  Beers 

De  bello 

Debenham 

Deborah 

De   Brath 

Debt 

De   Bunsen 

De   Bury 

Decanus 

De  Casparis 

Decay 

Decies 

De  Clermont 

De  Clifford 

Decori 

De  Cosson 

Dedham 

De  Dion 

Deeper 

Deep-water 

Defence 

Defoe 

De   Forest 

De  Garmo 

Degeneration 

De   Land 

Deland 

Deliverance 

Delia  Rocca 

Del   Mar 

Delta 

Despair 

D'Esterre 

Des  Voeux 

De  Tabley 

Detmold 

De  Vere 

Devil 

Devil's  dice 

Devil-tree 

Devil   worship 


Inversions  The   fact    that   absolute   alphabeting   does   not  225 

give  satisfaction  is  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  inversions  of  terms.  Thus 
black  copper  is  turned  into  copper,  black  (229),  British  Central 
Africa  is  turned  either  into  Africa,  British  Central,  or  Africa, 
Central,  British.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  practice  which 
leads  to  so  much  confusion  and  unnecessary  work.  Let  us 
take  the  term  street  railway,  its  inverted  form  would  be  railway, 
:Street.  Now  let  us  add  the  term  electric  street  railway,  of  which 
the  inverted  form  would  be  either  street  railway,  electric;  railway, 
street,  electric,  or  railway,  electric,  street.  If  we  adopt  street 
failway.  then  the  railways  are  split  up,  if  we  adopt  railway, 
electric,  then  the  railway,  street  are  split  up.  To  be  at  all 
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consistent  we  would  have  to  adopt  railway,  street,  electric. 
Similarly  if  we  add  car,  we  have  successively  car,  railway  car, 
street  railway  car,  electric  street  railway  car.  All  these  terms 
except  the  first  one  would  have  to  be  inverted.  But  when  it 
is  all  done,  what  has  been  gained  ?  We  certainly  have  all  the 
names  together  under  car,  but  whatever  we  have  gained  under 
the  division  car  we  have  lost  under  other  divisions.  Our  labour 
is  absolutely  in  vain. 

The  fact  is  that  each  one  resorts  to  inversions  for  his  own 
convenience.  Thus  229  being  an  extract  from  the  Technological 
dictionary  by  v.  Hoyer  &•  Krcuter  the  copper  terms  are  at  any 
rate  separated  into  those  where  copper  is  used  in  the  substantive 
sense  and  those  where  It  is  used  in  the  adjective  sense.  The 
man  who  is  particularly  interested  in  ashes  would  probably  not 
use  copper  ashes,  but  ashes,  copper.  Similarly  the  man  who  is 
interested  in  articles  like  kettles,  nails,  fastenings  etc  is  more 
likely  to  prefer  nail,  copper  etc.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible 
to  construct  any  rules  concerning  the  inversion  of  terms  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  even  the  majority.  Besides  the  advan- 
tage supposed  to  be  derived  from  it  is  purely  an  illusion.  The 
term  copper  coin  may  be  viewed  from  the  aspect  of  copper  and 
from  the  aspect  of  coin  and  if  we  are  interested  in  both  aspects, 
then  no  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  indi- 
cate the  term  both  under  copper  and  under  coin.  I  strongly 
recommend  the  arrangement  as  in  227,  the  terms  i-ii  and 
43-59  being  referred  to  from  copper  (428). 


Classification 


Alphabetico  Classed, 
Without  Inversions 

227 

1  Ammonio-muriatic 

copper 

2  Antimonal  copper 

3  Best  selected  copper 

4  Black  copper 

5  Blistered  copper 

6  Blue  copper 

7  Capillary    copper 

8  Cement    copper 

9  Chessy    copper 
10  Coarse  copper 

•II  Commercial    copper 

1 2  Copper 

13  Copper  ashes 

14  Copper  assaying 

1 5  Copper  bearing 

1 6  Copper  belt 

1 7  Copper  bolt 

1 8  Copper  bottoms 

19  Copper  brick 

20  Copper  cake 
2  i  Copper  coin 

22  Copper  covering 

23  Copper  disk 

24  Copper  fastenings 

25  Copper  foil 

26  Copper  kettle 

27  Copper  ladle 

28  Copper  melting 

29  Copper  mill 

30  Copper  nail 

3 1  Copper  ore 

32  Copper  oxide 

33  Copper  plate 

34  Copper  pyrites 

35  Copper  rain 

36  Copper  sheet 

37  Copper  slag 

38  Copper  smelting 

39  Copper  smith 

40  Copper  vitriol 

41  Copper  wire 

42  Copper  works 

43  Dry  copper 

44  Electrotype  copper 

45  Emerald  copper 

46  First  refined  copper 

47  Granulated   copper 

48  Micaceous  copper 

49  Native  copper 

50  Overpolea  copper 

5 1  Oxyaulated    copper 

52  Poor   coarse   copper 

53  Precipitated   copper 

54  Refined  copper 

55  Too  young  copper 

56  Tough  copper 

5  7  Variegated    copper 

58  White   copper 

59  Yellow  copper 


Alphabeted 
With  Inversions 

228 

Copper 

Copper,  amonio- 

muriatic 

Copper,  antimonal 
Copper  ashes 
Copper  assaying 
Copper  bearing 
Copper  belt 
Copper,  best  selected 
Copper,  black 
Copper,   blistered 
Copper,  blue 
Copper  bolt 
Copper  bottoms 
Copper  brick 
Copper  cake 
Copper,  capillary 
Copper,  cement 
Copper,  chessy 
Copper,  coarse 
Copper  coin 
Copper,  commercial 
Copper  covering 
Copper  disk 
Copper,  dry 
Copper,  electrotype 
Copper,   emerald 
Copper  fastenings 
Copper,  first  refined 
Copper  foil 
Copper,  granulated 
Copper  kettle 
Copper  ladle 
Copper  melting 
Copper,  micaceous 
Copper  mill 
Copper  nail 
Copper,    native 
Copper  ore 
Copper,  overpoled 
Copper    oxide 
Copper,  oxydulated 
Copper  plate 
Copper,  poor  coarse 
Copper,  precipitated 
Copper  pyrites 
Copper  rain 
Copper,  refined 
Copper  sheet 
Copper  slag 
Copper  smelting 
Copper  smith 
Copper,  too  young 
Copper,  tough  * 
Copper,  variegated 
Copper  vitriol 
Copper,  white 
Copper  wire 
Copper  works 
Copper,  yellow 


Alphabetico  Classed 
With  Inversions 

229 

Copper 

Copper,  amonio- 

muriatic 

Copper,   antimonal 
Copper,  best  selected 
Copper,  black 
Copper,   blistered 
Copper,  blue 
Copper,  capillary 
Copper,  cement 
Copper,   chessy 
Copper,  coarse 
Copper,  commercial 
Copper,  dry 
Copper,  electrotype 
Copper,  emerala 
Copper,  first  refined 
Copper,  granulated 
Copper,  micaceous 
Copper,    native 
Copper,  overpoled 
Copper,  oxydulated 
Copper,   poor  coarse 
Copper,  precipitated 
Copper,   refined 
Copper,  too  young 
Copper,  tough 
Copper,  variegated 
Copper,  white 
Copper,  yellow 
Copper  ashes 
Copper  assaying 
Copper  bearing 
Copper  belt 
Copper  bolt 
Copper  bottoms 
Copper  brick 
Copper    cake 
Copper  coin 
Copper  covering 
Copper  disk 
Copper  fastenings 
Copper  foil 
Copper  kettle 
Copper  ladle 
Copper  melting 
Copper  mill 
Copper  nail 
Copper  ore 
Copper    oxide 
Copper  plate 
Copper  pyrites 
Copper  rain 
Copper  she  t 
Copper  ilag 
Copper  smehinj 
Copper  smith 
Copper  vitriol 
Copper  wire 
Copper  works 


Classification 

230  In  dealing  with  names  we  must  always  take  into  consideration 
that  they  include  collectives  at  all  stages,  that  they  may  include 
not  only  the  name  of  concretes  but  also  of  processes  and  their 
collectives.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  have  a  system  of 
references  (183)  by  which  under  each  kind  of  terms  other  terms 
related  to  it  are  indicated,  for  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible 
to  gain  access  to  all  the  terms  available  and  therefore  to  all 
the  information  in  our  possession.  Such  a  system  of  references 
is  explained  in  414  et  seq.,  but  this  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  no  terms  have  been  inverted.  Inversion  of  terms 
makes  it  much  more  difficult  to  connect  related  terms,  it  makes 
it  impossible  to  connect  them  systematically.  A  system  of  refer- 
»  enccs  carried  out  properly  shows  how  useless  it  is  to  attempt 
to  bring  together  related  terms  by  means  of  inversions. 

281  Firms'  Registers     A   register  of  firms  and  individuals  is  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  every  business.     In  Vol.  I 
129-131    an   example  has   already   been  given   of  dealing   with 
such  names.     The  following  extracts  will  be  useful  for  a  com- 
parison of  various  methods  applied  to  similar  sets  of  names. 

232  From   the  Annual  Index  of  the    Times    1909 

233  From  the  Post  Office  London  Directory    1910 

234  From  the  Telephone  Directory  January    1910 

235  From  the  files  of  the  Tariff  Commission 

236  From   the    Alphabetical    Index    of    Companies    registered 
under   the   Joint   Stock   Go's   Acts    (1856-1898) 


Classification 
232  233 

«  Smith,    A.  i  Smith  Abraham   &   Son, 

•i  Smith,    Dr.    A.  3  Smith   &    Adams   Ltd 

3  Smith,    Miss    A.  3  Smith    Albt.    Dennis    &    Sons, 

4  Smith,  Mr.  A.  4  Smith  Alfred  John  &  Co.   Ltd. 

5  Smith,  Commander  A.  C.  H.  5  Smith  Alfred  &  Son, 
•6  Smith,   Mr.   A.   £.  6  Smith  (Allgood)  &  Co. 

7  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  R.  7  Smith,  Major  &  Stevens  Ltd.  ;  late  Smith 

8  Smith,    Dr.    B.  (Archibald)    &    Stevens, 

9  Smith,   B.  G.  8  Smith  Arthur  John  (IOCKI)  Ltd. 
to  Smith,   Mr.   C.  9  Smith  A.  &  M.   Limited, 

Ji  Smith,   Sir   C.  )0  Smith  B.   A.   &  Co. 

12  Smith,    Professor  C.    A.  u  Smith  &  Bayley  Ltd. 

13  Smith,   Miss   C.   F.  la  Smith   Benjamin    &   Sons, 

14  Smith,   Mr.  C.   !•'.  13  Smith  Bolton  Bros 

15  Smith,   Prof.   C.    L.  14  Smith  &   Brewer, 
io  Smith,    Capt.   C.    L.    A.  15  Smith   Brothers, 

17  Smith,  Mr.  C.  S.  16  Smith  Brothers  &   Co. 

18  Smith,  C.,  and  G.  Fowler  17  Smith  Brothers  &  Co.  Ltd. 

19  Smith,  D.  18  Smith  He  Bruce, 
ao  Smith,    Dr.   D.  19  Smith  C.  &  Son. 

ai  Smith.  Mr.   D.  ao  Smith  (C.  J.)  &  Hudson, 

at  Smith,   Dr.   E.  21  Smith   &  Calv.trley, 

33  Smith,  Miss   K.  aa  Smith  Charles  &   Son, 

34  Smith,   Mrs.    E.  33  Smith  Charles,   Son   &  Gowland, 
as  Smith,    £.    F.  24  Smith   Charles   &   Sons, 

36  Smith,   late  Rev.   E.   F.    N.  25  Smith   Charles,    Sons   &   Co.    Limited 

37  Smith,   Eliza  Jane  a6  Smith  Charles  G.    &  Co.   Ltd. 
.-28  Smith,  Mr.   E.  T.   M.  27  Smith   (Charles   Lester)   &   Co. 
.29  Smith,  V.  28  Smith  &   Churchward, 

30  Smith,   Mr.   F.  29  Smith  Clifford  &  Co. 

31  Smith,   Mrs.   F.  30  Smith  &  Coventry  Ltd. 

32  Smith,  Sir  F.  31  Smith,   Culpeck   &   Co.   Ltd. 

33  Smith,   Mr.   F.   C.  32  Smith  C.    Ltd. 

.34  Smith,  Sir  F.   V.  33  Smith   David   &   Co.    Limited, 

35  Smith,   F.,   ana  A.    Legg  34  Smith   David   &   Sons, 

36  Smith,   F.,    and   G.    Anstiss  35  Smith    Douglas    &   Co. 

37  Smith,   G.  36  Smith   &  Drewett. 

38  Smith,   Miss  G.  37  Smith  D.   J.   &  Co. 

39  Smith,    Mr.   G.  38  Smith  &   Earle, 

40  Smith,   Prof.   G.   A.  39  Smith   E.   M.    &   Co. 

41  Smith,   Mr.  G.  B.  40  Smith  (Early)   Bros. 

42  Smith,  G.   H.  4I  Smith   Edward   &   Sons, 

43  Smith,   "  Gipsy  "  42  Smith,    EM*r    &    Co. 

44  Smith,   Mr.   Goldwin  43  Smith   (Kverson   Kdward)   &   Cottis 

45  Smith,   Mrs.   Goldwin  44  Smith   &    Ewen, 

46  Smith,  Col.  G.  R.  F.  45  Smith   F.    &   Co. 

47  Smith,   G.,    and   M.    Healy  46  Smith  W.   R.   &   Son, 

48  Smith,   Mr.   H.  47  Smith  &  Young, 

49  Smith,  H.  and  E.  48  Smith  &  Co. 

50  Smith,    H.    A.  49  Smith   Gin   Sweetening   Co.    Ltd. 

51  Smith,   Mr.    H.   A.  50  Smith's   Dock  Co.   Lim. 

52  Smith,   Sir  H.   L.  51  Smith's   Patents  Ltd. 

53  Smith,   Rev.   Dr.   H.   R.   C.  52  Smith's   Wharf   &   Warehouses 

54  Smith,    Mr.    I.  53  Smith    Abraham, 

55  Smith,  Canon   I.   G.  54  Smith  Alfred, 

56  Smith,   J.  55  Smith  Alfred  Jason, 

57  Smith,    Mr.    J.    A.  56  Smith  Alice  (Mi>s) 

58  Smith,   Very  Rev.  J.   A.  57  Smith  Alice  (Mrs.) 

59  Smith.   Mr.  J.  C.  58  Smith   Andrew, 

60  Smith,    late   Mr.   J.    I.  59  Smith   Andrew  .John, 

61  Smith,   Lt.-Col.   J.   R.    D.  60  Smith  Ann  (Mrs.). 

62  Smith,   Rt.   Rev.  J.  T.  61  Smith  Anna  (Miss). 
«3  Smith,   Mr.   J.   W.  62  Smith   Annie   (Mrx). 
«4  Smith,   Mrs.    L.  63  Smith   Arthur  J. 

65  Ssiith,  Lucy  6\  Smith    Arthur   James, 

66  Smith,   Mrs.   M.   E.  65  Smith  Charles, 

«7  Smith,   R.  66  Smith  Colville  Tennant— , 

68  Smith,  Rev.   R.  67  Smith   Daisy  (Mrs.), 

69  Smith,   Mr.   R.   A.  68  Smith   Douglas, 

70  Smith,   R.   B.  69  Smith    D.    Main, 

71  Smith,   Mr.    R.   B.  70  Smith   Duncan, 

72  Smith,   S.                      ,  71  Smith  Horace  Sidney, 

73  Smith,   Mr.   S.  72  Smith    Sir   Hubert   Llewellyn, 

74  Smith,   Sir  S.  71  Smith    Hyman. 

75  Smith,   Rev.   S.  74  Smith  H.  Opie, 

76  Smith,  Dr.   S.   G.  7;  Smith   Right   Hon.   James   Parker, 

77  Smith,  late  Mr.   Sydney  -6  »Smith    Sir   John    Smalman. 

78  Smith,   T.  77  Smith   Julia   (Miss), 

79  Smith.   Bp.   T.  78  Smith  J.   Gilbert. 

So  Smith.    Mr.    T.  79  Smith    Luke   Thos.    Chas. 

rti  Smith,  Sir  T.  So  Smith    His    Honour    Judge    Lumley, 

*2  Smith.   Mr.   W.   W.  Ri  Smith   Lyon   Harry, 

*3  Smith,  late  Mr.   W.   Wheeler  82  Smith   Mabel  (Miss), 

84  Smith,   brothers  83  Smith  Macdonald, 

«5  Smith,   (Frederick)   and   Co.   (Ltd.)  84  Smith  Walter  Jacob, 

86  Smith,   (S.)  and   Sons,    Messrs.  85  Smith  Wm. 

87  Smith.   (Stephen)   and  Co.   (Ltd.)  S6  Smith  Hon.  Wm.   Fdk.    Danvers  M-P 

88  Smith,  (W.   H.)  and  Son  (Ltd.)  87  Smith    Wyndham. 

89  Smith,   Garrrtt.   and   Company  (Ltd.*          88  Smith-Spark   Gerald   Spaik. 

90  Smith.  (Frank)  Diamond  Company  (Ltd.)  89  Smith-Winby    John    Sidney, 

91  Sraithbone.   Daisy  L.  90  Smither   Jamrs. 

92  Smith-Dorri»n,    Adm.  91  Smithers   Collier, 

93  Smith-Dorrien,   Mrs.  92  Smithes   Anhibald   Cockburn, 

94  Smith-Dirrien,  Gen.  Sir  H.  93  Smiths'    Advertising    Agency, 
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235 


1 

Smith 

A. 

SMITH 

1 

do. 

A.  B.  at  Sons, 

A    SMI  111 

1 

do. 

A.  C., 

A  C   SMITH 

4 

do. 

A.    E. 

A  W  .-Mil  H 

j 

do. 

A.    Elliott. 

Albert  SMITH 

• 

do. 

A.   Gerald, 

Albert   Edward   SMITH 

7 

do. 

A.   Collinson, 

Arthur   I  SMITH 

- 

do. 

A.  JJ.  &  SODS, 

C  SMI1II 

| 

do. 

A.    E. 

C  P  SMITH 

1 

do. 

A.  G.  Dr. 

«     P  Spencer  SMITH 

I  1 

do. 

A.    1.    (1902)    Ltd., 

C  W  SMITH 

I  J 

do. 

A.    I.   &  Co.    Ltd., 

C  Wilmot  SMITH 

'  - 

do. 

A.    Lionel. 

Campbell  SMI  Hi 

M 

do. 

A.  &  < 

Rt  HOM  Si-  <  "i!  SMITH 

U 

do. 

A.  W.  &  Co., 

Charles   SMI  I  11 

.', 

do. 

Albert. 

Cornelius  V  SMITH 

11 

do. 

Alfd.  P.. 

D  SMI  111 

18 

do. 

Alfred  B. 

D  &  1  SMITH 

>  / 

do. 

Alfred  H.  &  Co., 

£  SMITH 

- 

do. 

Alfred   P.. 

E  Atkinson   SMITH 

-  i 

do. 

An  her.  Sons  &  Co- 

E  J  SM  1  1  1  1 

--• 

do. 

Archibald, 

F  SMI  Ml 

-  i 

do. 

An  l.il.iiM    &   Co., 

F  Cowley  SMITH 

-4 

do. 

Arthur 

F  H  SMITH 

H 

do. 

B., 

1     ll.iwdon   SMITH 

-• 

do. 

B.  A.   &  Co., 

George  SMITH 

-- 

do. 

B.   H. 

George  &  John  Gordon  SMITH 

ll 

do. 

B.   W.   &   Co.. 

George  B  SMITH 

-•- 

do. 

Basil   Wickings, 

H   SMITH 

• 

do. 

Benj.   &   Sons, 

Hamburv  SMITH 

M 

do. 

Bolton, 

I   A  SMITH 

•- 

do. 

Bros., 

1  &  F  SMITH 

•  i 

do. 

Bros.   &  Co., 

I  &  W  B  SMITH 

M 

do. 

Bruce, 

1  C  SMITH 

H 

do. 

C. 

J  H  SMITH 

•'< 

do. 

C.  J.   &   Hudson, 

J  Martyn  SMITH 

•- 

do. 

C.  T., 

Rt  Hon  J   Parker  SMITH 

-- 

do. 

C.  &  Son. 

John  SMITH 

do. 

C.   &  Sons, 

K  SMITH 

4  i 

do. 

Castle, 

Captain  Kincaid  SMITH 

4' 

do. 

Charles 

L  W  B  SMITH 

4- 

do. 

Chas., 

Louis  0  SMITH 

«) 

do. 

Charles, 

R  SMITH 

>' 

do. 

Charles   Attersole, 

k    WilM.n   SMITH 

4; 

do. 

Charles 

Robert  SMITH 

4V 

do. 

Charles   G., 

S   SMITH 

4- 

do. 

Charles  Marsh 

Sir  Swire  SMITH 

4' 

do. 

Charles    Murray 

T  A  SMITH 

4  J 

do. 

Charles,  Sons  &  Co.  Ltd., 

T  &  W  SMITH 

-" 

do. 

Chas.  H. 

W    SMITH 

M 

do. 

Chas.    Win. 

W  &  A  SMITH 

S' 

do. 

Chas.   &  Son, 

W  G  SMITH 

n 

do. 

Chas.,   Son   &  Gowland, 

SMITH,  ALLAN   &   CO 

~i 

do. 

Clarence,  Sir 

W  &  A  SMITH  &  BACON 

u 

do. 

Colin 

C  SMITH  &  BROS 

it 

do. 

Col.  G.  R.  F. 

W  SMITH  &  BROS  LD 

17 

do. 

Crotch   &   Co.    Ltd., 

A  SMITH  &  CO 

ft 

do. 

D.  Main, 

G  S  SMITH  &  CO 

H 

do. 

D.   Ramsay  &  Co., 

James  SMITH   &  CO  (DERBY)  LD 

to 

do. 

Dampier 

F  SMITH  &  CO  LU 

61 

do. 

D.,   Captain  R.   A. 

SMITH   &  COVENTRY  LD 

fc 

do. 

David  J.  &  Co., 

SMITH  &  SON 

6i 

do. 

Dr.    Joseph, 

Samuel   SMITH   &   SON 

<4 

do. 

Duncan, 

James  SMITH  &   SON  (REDDITCH)  LD 

4 

do. 

En 

SMITH  &  SONS 

M 

do. 

E.   Atkinson, 

•  v  SMITH  &  SONS 

'•: 

do. 

E.   A. 

SMITH   &  SONS  LD 

• 

do. 

F. 

-   >.MITH  *  SONS  LD 

fg 
-<. 

do. 
do. 

F.   &  Co., 
F.  A., 

Svdney  SMITH  <K  SONS  (NOTTINGHAM.  LD 
Thos  SMITH  &  SONS  OF  SALTLEY  LD 

-i 

do. 

F.   C.   &   Son, 

Archibald  SMITH  &  STEVENS 

--• 

do. 

F.  W.  tv  Co. 

SMITH   K  WATSON  LD 

n 

do. 

F.  &  Co., 

SMITH  &  YOt'NG 

74 

do. 

F.   &  Son, 

SMITH.  ANDERSON  &  CO 

n 

do. 

F.    Wickings   &   Son, 

Wm   SMITH  BEDSTEAD  CO  LD 

~t 

do. 

Frank   M., 

SMITH    BROS 

U 

do. 

Frank   &   Co.,                                 , 

sMI  1  H    I'.ROS  &  CO 

-» 

do. 

Franklin. 

SMITH   BROS  &    EASTWOOD 

M 

do. 

Frank  W.  J. 

-MITH    BROS  (CHELTENHAM)   LD 

do. 

Frederick 

SMITH  BROS  (ROTHERHAM)  LD 

M 

do. 

Frederick    Edwin, 

SMITH.    KAIRE   &   CO 

•i 

do. 

Fredk.   Franklin  &  Sons 

George   SMITH   iHULME)   LI) 

>< 

do. 

Frederick  Richard 

A  ft  M  SMITH  Ll) 

l< 

do. 

Frederick    Warren 

J   SMITH   LD 

(g 

do. 

Fredk.   &  Co., 

"Dutilh-SMITH.  MCMILLAN  fi:  CO 

M 

do. 

Frederick   &   Co., 

Thomas   SMITH   SNR   &   SON 

I) 

do. 

G.  A., 

John    SMITH    (SHIPLEY)   LD 

-- 

do. 

G.  A.   w   Sons, 

-Ml  IH.  SONS  &  LAUGHLAND 

N 

do. 

G.  F.  &  Co., 

-MI  1  H     WOOD   &   CO 

I 

do. 

G.   F.   &  Son  (London)  Ltd., 

W  F  SMITH  DALE 

• 

do. 

G.   H.    &  Co.,   Ltd., 

H   W  SMITHERS 

'.-• 

do. 

G.  T.   &  Co., 

SMITH'S 

••i 

do. 

G.    Williams 

-MITH'S  DOCK   CO   I.I) 

M 

do. 

G.  &  A. 

John  SMITH'S  TADCASTER  BREWERY  CO 
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5  A.  Karkei,    Limited 

S.   &   B.   Gorton,   Limited 

S.  &  T.   N.   Blake  &  Co.,  Limited 

S.    A.    Brain    &    Company,    Limited 

"  S.  A.  C.  A."  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

S.   A.    Daniel),    Limited 

S.   Ainsworth,   Limited 

S.   A.   MacFarland,   Limited 

S.    Anderton    &    Sons,    Limited 

b.    Blanckensee    &    Son,    Limited 

S.  B.  Lush  &  Company,  Limited 

S.  Bottomley  &   Bros.,   Limited 

S.    B.    Syndicate,    Limited 

S.    Burton   &    Co.,    Limited. 

S.    B.   Watts   &   Co.,    Limited 

S.  Charlton  &  Co.,  Limited 

S.   C.    Larkins  &   Sons,   Limited 

S.  Davis  &  Sons,  Limited 

S.    Davson  &  Company,   Limited 

S.   D.   Churchill  &   Company,   Limited 

S.    Dixon    &   Co.,   Limited 

S.   D.   Page  &   Sons,   Limited 

S.   Dyson  &  Company,   Limited 

S.   E.   Dunn   &   Company,   Limited 

S.    E.   Syndicate,   Limited 

S.    E.    Williams   &    Company,    Limited 

S.    F.    Goss,    Limited 

S.    Fisher,    Limited 

S.    Frost   &   Company,    Limited 

S.    F.    Turner,    Limited 

"  S."    Fuel   Syndicate,    Limited 

S.   G.    Bailey   &   Co.,   Limited 

"  S.  G."  Mine  Syndicate,  Limited 

S.    Grant,    Limited 

S.    Green   &   Co.,    Limited 

S.    Haley    &    Son,    Limited 

S.    Haynes   &   Co.,    Limited 

S.    H.    Beckles    &    Co.,    Limited 

S.    H.    Burrows    &    Sons,    Limited 

S.    Henderson    &    Sons,    Limited 

S.  Holmes  &  Co..  Limited 

S.   Hough  &  Company,   Limited 

S.    H.    Sharp    &    Sons    (Leeds),    Limited 

S.    H.    Ward    &   Company,    Limited 

S.  J.  &   E.  Fellows,  Limited 

S.   J.   Glaze,   Limited 

S.   J.    Dalton   &   Company,   Limited 

S.    Knowles    &    Co.,    Limited 

S.    Kutnow   &    Co.,    Limited 

S.    Lloyd    &    Co.,    Limited 

S.   Milnes   &   Sons.    Limited 

S.    M.    Moore    &    Son,    Limited 

S.   Mordan   &   Co.,   Limited 

S.   Oppenheimer  &   Company,   Limited 

S.   P.  Austin   &   Son,   Limited 

S.    P.    Catterson    &    Sons,    Limited. 

S.   Pearson  &  Son.   Limited 

S.    P.    Myers    &    Co.,    Limited 

S.    Qnin    &    Son.    Limited 

S.    Rawlings   &   Son,   Limited 

S.    Richardson    &    Company,    Limited 

S.    R.    Stephens,    Limited 

S.    Schreiber   &    Company.    Limited 

"S.    Schwabe   &   Co.,    Limited 

S.    S.    Eades,    Limited 

S.    S.   Syndicate.    Limited 

S.    Stanbridge   &    Company,    Limited 

S.    Svmons.   Martyn   6c   Co.,   Limited 

S.   Tudor   &   Co.,"  Limited 

S.    Tweedale    &    Co.,    Limited 

S.  T.  White  &  Company,   Limited 

6  \Valden    &    Company.    Limited 
S.  W.   Arnold   &   Sons,   Limited 

S.   Williams   &   Company,   Limited 

S.  W.  Silver  &  Co.,  &  Benjamin  Edgington,    Limited 

S.    2.    de   Ferranti.   Limited 

Saavedra  Gold  &  Silver  Mining  Co.,  Limited 

Sabandija   Mineral   Syndicate,    Limited 
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237  In   232,    1 8  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  C  Smith's    (and  similarly 
35,  36,  47)  which  may  lead  to  its  being  missed,  for  after  seeing 
10  and   ii  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that   18    does  not  exist. 
The   sequence  G.    H.,  Gipsy,   Goldwin,   G.    R.   may  in   a   large 
index   give   rise   to   similar   trouble.      It   is   preferable   to   treat 
each    initial    as   a   separate    word   thus,    G,    G  H,    G  R,    Gipsy, 
Goldwin  etc  i.e.  all  names  with  first  initial  G  best  come  before 
Ga.      All  the  firm   names    84-90  follow   Smith,   W,   but   it  will 
Jbe    noticed    that    care    has    been    taken    to    avoid    mistakes    by 
'bracketing     the     initials     or      Christian      names     after     Smith. 
!Hyphened  names   92  are  put  under  the   first  word,    (but  there 

i-  also  an  entry  for  Dorrien-Smith  under  D),  I  prefer  to  file 
•under  the  name  following  the  hyphen  (I  133).  It  will  be 
-noticed  that  in  this  list  there  are  three  successive  alphabets,  ist 
Smith,  2nd  initials,  3rd  titles,  and  this  method  is  strictly  carried 
through. 

238  In  233  term  7  is  either  in  the  wrong  place  or  wrongly  expressed. 
50-52    are    separated    from    93    for    no    sufficient     reason,    49 

'is  out  of  place,  the  meaning  of  the  brackets  in  6.  20,  27,  40 
•etc  is  not  clear.  The  omission  of  the  commas  after  the  names 
.Smith  may  lead  to  mistakes,  thus  term  3  may  either  stand  for 
Albert  Smith,  Dennis  &  Sons  or  for  Albert  Dennis  Smith 
-&  Sons,  it  also  shows  the  danger  of  inversions.  In  2,  i  i.  14, 
1 8  etc  the  &  is  ignored  for  filing  purposes,  this  practice  should 
in  no  case  be  followed.  The  position  of  48  can  only  be 
explained  by  assuming  that  Co  must  follow  Z,  but  why  should 
48  not  follow  29  if  this  is  intended  for  Clifford  Smith  &  Co. 
This  list  is  separated  into  two  parts,  the  first  giving  firms  only 
and  the  second  individuals.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the 
distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  because  a  firm  name  may 
stand  for  an  individual  and  sometimes  even  an  individual's  name 
may  stand  for  a  firm. 


239  In  234  there  are  many  weak  points,  21  among  others  clearly 
shows  the  fallacy  of  inversions,  for  this  entry  may  be  taken  either 
as  Archer  Smith,  Sons  &  Co,  or  as  Smith,  Archer,  Sons  &  Co. 
The  entry  36  may  stand  either  for  C  J  Smith  &  Hudson  or  for  C 
J  &  Hudson  Smith.  The  same  argument  applies  to  other  entries. 
The  omission  of  commas  after  the  Smith  names  must  lead 
to  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  after  Smith 
the  names  are  arranged  by  initials,  which  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  locate  firms.  If  we  require  Smith  &  Co  and  do  not  happen 
to  know  the  exact  initials,  we  are  compelled  to  look  through  the 
whole  of  the  names,  for  obviously  it  may  be  anywhere  between 
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the  initials  A  to  Z.  There  are  many  mistakes  in  alphabeting, 
4  and  9  are  separated  for  no  apparent  reason,  41-53  are  mixed 
up,  in  56,  63  etc  the  title  precedes  the  initials,  in  10,  54,  61 
etc  the  names  are  arranged  under  the  initial  and  th«  title  is 
ignored,  there  seems  to  be  no  rule  by  which  to  find  &  Co  so  as 
to  explain  the  entries  14,  73,  69  etc.  Considering  that  the 
Telephone  Company  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  makes  it  all 
the  more  discreditable  for  them  to  impose  such  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion on  the  public.  Their  exhibition  in  alphabeting  is  quite 
on  a  par  with  their  senseless  perversion  of  English  in  reading 
telephone  numbers,  which  they  also  would  like  to  impose  upon 
the  public. 

In  235  the  method  of  alphabeting  is  followed  as  explained  in  240 
Yol  I  129,  there  are  no  inversions  and  the  first  filing  terms  are 
distinguished  by  more  conspicuous  type,  corresponding  to  capitals 
for  work  done  on  typewriters  as  shown  in  the  illustrations  of 
Vol  I.  This  arrangement  takes  into  consideration  the  possi- 
bility of  absence  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  initials.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  there  are  no  more  commas  or  full  stops 
than  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  names. 

In  236  we  have  an  example  of  absolute  alphabeting,  the  entire  241. 
names  are  treated  as  if  they  were  one  word,  but  that  presupposes 
exact  knowledge  of  the  initials,  and  obviously  this  method  can 
only  be  applied  on  this  condition.  In  consulting  such  a  list  we 
must  of  course  start  with  the  first  initial.  Absolute  alphabeting 
is  however  not  rigorously  carried  through,  otherwise  Saavedra 
would  have  to  head  the  list. 

Books  As  examples  of  classifications  used  for  books,  242 

we  may  take  those  of  Dewey,  Cutter  and 
Brown  among  others.  A  brief  review  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
business  library,  in  which  we  are  more  particularly  interested, 
will  answer  our  purpose.  Those  interested  in  other  classifica- 
tions may  consult  Brown's  Manual  of  Library  Classifications  etc. 

Decimal   classification  and  relativ  index  for  libraries,  clippings,  243 
notes,  etc,  6th  ed.  by   Melvil   Dewey  A  M;  published  by  the 
Library   Bureau,   Boston   1899. 

To  be  able  to  visit  any  number  of  some  thousands  of  public 
libraries  scattered  over  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
*ind  in  each  applied  the  same  Dewey  classification,  to  find  in 
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each  the  same  book  by  means  of  the  same  numbers  and  in 
the  same  numerical  place,  to  be  able  to  call  for  whatever  books 
be  required  by  giving  the  identical  numbers  at  any  of  these 
libraries  is  a  magnificent  example  of  organisation  whose  practi- 
cal utility  seems  beyond  dispute. 

244  In  spite  of  its  grandeur  however  such  a  universal  application  of 
the    Dewey    classification— or    any    other    classification— reminds 
one  on  second  thought  very  forcibly  of  the  network  of  straight 
•streets  for  which  American  cities  are  noted.     At  first  you  are 
struck  by  the  eminent  simplicity  and  utility  of  these  grid  iron 
arrangements;    they   are   so   convenient   and    helpful,    especially 
to  the  stranger.     But  when  you  have  learnt  to  find  your  way 
about   sufficiently  to  indulge  in  an  ordinary  constitutional,   the 
fascination  of  the  grid  iron  soon  vanishes.     For  miles  you  walk 
in   the   same   straight   line,   the   monotony   soon   becomes   exas- 
perating but  you  cannot  get  away  from  it.     In  despair  you  turn 
the  corner,  only  to  find  the  same  endless  expanse  before  you. 
What  a  relief  an  occasional  irregularity  would  give  I 

245  Standardisation  is  a  very  old  idea.     There  is  a  large  field  for 
its  legitimate  application;    it  has  worked  wonders  in  the  army, 
at  the  factory  etc.     It  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  too. 
There  are  the  socialists  who  would  ultimately   standardise  the 
whole   of   human   institutions;    there   are   the   pan-linguists   who 
would   have   us   all    speak   the    same   language.      The    socialists 
forget  that  even  if  they  could  carry  out  their  plans,  that  would 
be  of  no  avail   unless   they   succeeded  also  in  maintaining  the 
new   state  of  affairs,   and   this  would  only  be   possible  if  they 
succeeded    in    standardising    the    human     intellect.      The    pan- 
linguists  forget  that  local  influences  over  which  they  can  exercise 
no    control    would    soon    distort    their    universal    language,    even 
if    they   had   succeeded   in   capturing   the   human   intellect. 

246  There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  abroad  that  the  Dewey  classifica- 
tion  is   the   last   word  in  arranging  books,   a  high   compliment 
indeed  for  its  author.     Nor  is  its  application  limited  to  libraries, 
it  has  found  its  way  into  the  office  apparently  without  regard 
as  to  whether  it  is  fitted  for  that  purpose  or  not.     The  uni- 
versal   application    of    any    classification    even    if    restricted    to 
public  libraries  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  even 
if   it   were  possible.      A   library   cannot   emancipate   itself  from 
local  influences,  it  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  those  influences, 
and  they  would  be  first  to  suffer  by  the  adoption  of  a  universal 
.classification,  it  would  tend  to  destroy  them. 
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But  if  the  same  classification  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  247 
all  manner  of  business  organisations,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  misfortune,  and  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  doomed  to 
failure,  for  once  we  admit  the  principle  that  ready-made  methods 
•can  'be  adopted  whether  they  take  into  account  our  specific 
purpose  or  not,  then  nothing  but  confusion  can  be  expected. 
It  seems  superfluous  to  point  out  that  methods  must  of  necessity 
always  be  subordinate  to  purpose  and  that  methods  must  differ 
with  the  purpose,  but  there  are  apparently  still  people  who  can- 
not see  that  a  universal  classification  is  impossible.  This  is 
specially  the  case  when  we  are  concerned  with  business  organi- 
sation, with  a  business  library  as  opposed  to  a  public  library. 
Let  us  examine  a  little  closer  their  points  of  divergence. 

There  are  fundamental  differences  between  a  public  library  and  248 
a   business   library,   whether   technical,   professional,    commercial 
€tc  and  they  cannot  be  ignored  with  impunity  in  the  adoption  or 
adaption   .of    a  given    classification    primarily    intended    for    the 
former. 

1  Generally    speaking   a  public   library   has   some   books   on 

many  subjects,  a  business  library  has  many  books  on 
few  subjects. 

2  A  business  library  is  not  confined  to  books,  that  is  only 

a  part  of  its  materials,  there  is  correspondence  etc  and 
all  literary  materials  must  be  treated  collectively  on 
some  common  plan. 

3  A  public  library  gives  access  to  books  mainly,  a  business 

library  must  give  access  to  information,  its  form  is  of 
secondary  importance. 

4  From    3   it   follows   that   a  public  library  may  get  along 

very  well  with  classing  books,  a  business  library  must 
class  information,  and  this  requires  different  methods. 

5  A  public  library  must  treat  a  book  as  a  whole,  a  business 

library  is  generally  only  concerned  with  those  parts  of 
books  which  come  within  its  purview. 

6  In  the  case'  of  a  business  library  books  are  looked  upon 

as  tools,  and  as  such  they  must  be  productive,  that 
is  the  reason  why  they  are  bought. 


But  there  is  one  point  of  contact  between  the  two,  each  one  249 
must  find  means  by  which  to  put  its  house  in  order.  Can 
these  be  the  same  in  both  cases?  Decidedly  not.  A  business 
man  has  marked  out  for  himself  a  certain  field  of  action,  he 
is  presumed  to  be  an  expert,  a  specialist  in  that  field.  He 
orders  his  materials  to  fall  in  with  his  set  purpose,  he  creates 
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his  machinery,  he  organises,  he  forms  classes  and  brings  them 
into  relative  positions.  Why  then  should  he  abandon  his  own 
natural  classification  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  which  he 
understands  and  controls  perfectly,  for  the  sake  of  adopting  a 
ready-made  scheme  which  is  based  on  a  wholely  different  per- 
spective? Every  business  is  an  entity,  however  specialised  in 
subjects,  and  it  is  incompatible  with  its  interests  to  treat  itself 
as  a  mere  fraction  of  Dewey,  as  it  would  have  to  do,  if  it  made 
use  of  his  classification. 


250  The  Classification  According  to  various  explanations  in  the 
introduction  the  classification  may  be  used  for  libraries,  cuttings,, 
cards,  cataloguing,  indexing,  scrapbooks,  index  rerums,  book- 
stores etc.  This  shows  that  a  very  wide  field  for  its  application 
is  kept  in  view  although  it  would  appear  that  originally  it  was 
intended  for  the  books  of  a  public  library.  In  his  section 
Mnemonics  Dewey  says:  "Suggested  difficulties  are  usually 
creations  of  ingenious  theorists  and  not  an  outgrowth  of  practical 
experience."  This  is  certainly  an  ingenious  way  of  anticipating 
criticism.  Anybody  with  a  strong  case,  I  should  have  thought,, 
would  court  criticism  rather  than  stifle  it. 


251  Dewey  like  some  others  confuses  a  classification  of  knowledge 
and  a  classification  of  books.  Books  are  records  of  knowledge, 
not  knowledge  itself,.  Knowledge  has  no  form  like  that  of  a 
book.  Although  there  may  be  some  similarity  between  classi- 
fications of  knowledge  and  books,  no  good  purpose  is  served 
by  confusing  them.  The  first  main  class  of  his  classification 
is  General  Works,  which  clearly  shows  that  he  is  not  dealing 
with  knowledge  but  with  books.  There  is  no  knowledge  which, 
cannot  be  classed,  but  there  may  be  books  which  can  only  be 
described  as  general  works.  It  is  like  confusing  his  scheme  of 
classification  with  the  books  in  a  library. 


252  The  book  containing  the  classification  consists  of  two  parts,, 
the  first  giving  the  subjects  of  books  in  numerical  order,  the 
second  in  alphabetical  order.  The  first  part  corresponds  to 
the  books  as  they  are  arranged  on  the  shelves,  the  second  part 
corresponds  to  the  cards  in  the  catalogue  referring  to  the  books. 
Just  as  the  second  part,  the  relative  index,  serves  as  a  key 
to  the  subjects  of  books  contained  in  the  first  part,  the  classi- 
fication, so  the  card  catalogue  (dictionary  catalogue)  serves 
as  a  key  to  the  books  in  a  given  library. 
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The  Dewey  classification  is  hardly  properly  called  a  classification,  253 
the  books  are  i.i  reality  merely  collected  under  comprehensive 
headings  which  are  chosen  for  convenience.  All  books  are 
divided  into  ten  main  classes  or  main  headings.  Each  class 
is  allotted  one  hundred  numbers  to  be  used  for  further  divisions, 
so  that  there  aVe  one  thousand  possible  numbers  to  cover  the 
rntirr  ran^c  of  books.  Where  further  divisions  become  neces- 
sary, decimals  are  used  with  any  of  these  1000  numbers  to 
indicate  them.  Since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
<lec  imals,  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  numbers  is  provided  and 
divisions  tnay  therefore  be  carried  to  any  desired  degree  of 
minuteness. 

All  subjects  are  divided  by  ten,  a  class  gives  ten  divisions,  a  254 
division  ten  sections  and  so  on.  This  division  into  ten  cannot 
of  course  always  correspond  exactly  to  the  logical  parts  of  a 
subject,  but  it  is  found  to  be  very  convenient  and  useful  to 
make  these  divisions  fall  in  with  the  number  ten.  The  useful- 
ness derived  from  the  number  ten,  it  is  claimed,  outweighs  any 
objections  raised  against  it.  So  far  as  practicable  combinations 
of  Clumbers  are  formed  to  express  for  instance  subject  and 
locality  in  one  number  by  joining  the  locality  number  to  the 
subject  number,  and  it  is  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  that 
the  locality  numbers  may  be  recognised  as  such  wherever  they 
occur. 

Shelf  arrangement  Devvey   says :    "  Since   each    subject   has   a  255 

definite  number,  it  follows  that  all  books  on  any  subject  must 
stand  together  "  (on  the  shelves) .  That  sounds  very  business- 
like, but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  merely 
shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  real  difficulty.  Because  we  give  a 
book  a  definite  number  it  does  not  follow  that  the  book  has  a 
definite  subject.  If  every  book  or  even  the  majority  of  books 
were  confined  or  could  be  confined  to  one  definite  subject,  then 
we  could  agree  with  him.  But  books  do  treat  of  more  than  one 
subject,  that  is  the  real  difficulty,  and  it  is  especially  the  case 
as  soon  as  we  get  away  from  the  ordinary  run  of  books  in  the 
average  public  library.  Two  books  treating  of  widely  different 
subjects  primarily  may  both  include  the  same  secondary  subject, 
they  will  be  separated  by  his  classification  in  spite  of  what  he 
says,  for  you  cannot  give  the  same  book  two  places  on  the 
shelves. 

What   recommendation  is  it   to   find  books  of  a  given   number  256 
standing  together  on  the  shelves,  when  it  is  demonstrable  from 
the  classification  that  the  same  subject  may  occur  in  a  number 
of    places    sometimes    hidden    away    under    some    other    subject 
F 
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or  form?  It  may  even  so  happen  that  there  is  not  a  single 
book  under  a  ^iv<  n  number  and  yet  the  subject  of  that  number 
may  be  fully  treated  in  books  classed  under  other  subjects.  The 
question  of  shelf  arrangement  mint  stand  or  fall  by  the  proved 
possibility  and  necessity  of  collecting  together  books  on  like 
subjects.  It  is  possible  only  so  far  as  books  treat  exclusively 
(or  primarily)  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  is  impossible  if  all 
information  on  a  i^ivcn  subject  is  required  to  be  collected  in  one 
place.  Whether  it  is  necessary,  that  is  an  open  question,  at 
any  rate  it  is  impossible  to  express  an  opinion  except  in  each 
specific  case,  but  a  demonstrable  impossibility  in  the  case  of 
information  would  in  any  case  tell  heavily  against  the  plea  of 
necessity.  Besides,  the  cards  in  the  catalogue  stand  together 
under  each  subject  and  much  more  completely  so  than  is 
possible  with  books.  What  urgent  reason  is  there  then  for 
arranging  the  books  on  tjje  shelves  by  subjects  too? 

257  Those  who  are  such  ardent  advocates  of  shelf  arrangement— and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  does  offer  some  advantages — it  may 
be   perhaps   useful   to   remind   that   it   has  a  distinct   disadvan- 
tage, especially  so  far  as  business  libraries  are  concerned.      In 
almost  all  research  work  it  is  essential  that  all  available  infor- 
mation   on    a    given    subject    should    be    carefully    examined,    in 
comparatively  few  cases  is  it  sufficient  to  refer  to  certain  books 
only.      Supposing  we  have  some  men  at  work,  from  habit  they 
will    of    course    know    "  just    where   to    find    the    books   on    that 
subject  on  the  shelves."     Only  in  case  they  fail  to  find  in  them 
what  they  want  will  they  consider  other  resources  of  the  library, 
whereas  the  only  safe  way  is  to  find  out  from  the  card  cata- 
logue  first  what   material   there  is  available  and  then  only  go 
for    the    books.      It    is    absolutely    essential    that    the    compiler 
should    study    first    the    cards    to    explore    roughly    the   material 
before   he  touches  any   of  it.      But   human   nature   being   what 
it  is,  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  making  a  short  cut  to 
the  books  so  nicely  arranged  for  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  missing 
the  latest  information  available,  for  books  soon  get  out  of  date. 
I   have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  where  there  are  cards  the 
advantage   of   shelf  arrangement   does   not   outweigh  its   disad- 
vantages,  and   that   where   numbers   of  men  are   at   work   it  is 
expedient,    even   indispensable,    to    adopt    safeguards   which    will 
ensure    that    the    cards    are    consulted    before    the    books    are 
touched. 

258  Xotdtion        The  notation  adopted  by  Dewey  is  simplicity  itself, 
the  subjects  are  ranged  in  one  line  as  it  were  and  numbered 
consecutively.       The     subjects     admittedly    progress     from    the 
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greater  to  the  smaller  and  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that 
the  numbers  follow  the  same  order.  That  is  however  not  the 
case,  the  numbers  progress  in  the  opposite  direction,  subjects 
go  in  descending  order,  numbers  in  ascending  order,  although 
the  author  rightly  lays  great  stress  on  mnemonics.  Let  us  look 
at  the  following  extract  from  the  classification : 

Dewey  Numbers       Dewey  Classification       Coordinated  Notation  259 
(ascending)  (descending)  (descending) 

620  Engineering  620 

620.1  strength  of  material  619.9 

620.2  compends  619.8 

621  Mechanical  Engineering  619 

621.1  steam  engineering  618.9 

621.2  water  engines  618.8 

622  Mining    Engineering  618 

622.1  explosives  617.9 

622.2  practical  mining  617.8 

The  number  620  represents  the  collective  subject  Engineering,  269 
which  is  "  divided  "  by  the  larger  numbers  620.1,  621,  622  etc. 
No  amount  of  ingenuity  would  of  course  persuade  anybody  that 
either  in  theory  or  in  practice  621  the  greater  is  a  sub- 
division of  620  the  smaller,  the  proposition  is  absurd.  We 
could  change  the  progression  of  620,  621,  622  into  the  regres- 
sion 620,  619,  6 1 8,  and  so  long  as  we  have  to  do  only  with 
whole  numbers  it  would  work  perhaps  fairly  satisfactorily,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  decimals  we  would  create  a  difficulty, 
or  rather  increase  the  one  already  existing.  The  subdivisions 
of  620  would  now  appear  as  decimals  of  619,  those  of  619  as 
decimals  of  618  etc.  which  would  be  undesirable,  for  two  num- 
bers would  now  practically  stand  for  one  subject.  As  pointed  out 
in  (128),  the  trouble  is  that  a  number  can  only  be  increased  in 
value  by  the  addition  of  decimals,  it  cannot  be  diminished, 
much  less  divided. 

One  of  Dewey's  best  chapters  is  that  on  mnemonics,  it  is  261 
impossible  that  he  should  have  overlooked  the  mnemonic  value 
of  coordination.  It  is  certainly  repiarkable  that  in  his  introduc- 
tion not  a  word  is  said  either  in  explanation  or  justification 
of  this  antagonism  between  notation  and  classification  or  his 
reasons  for  allowing  such  an  obvious  anomaly  to  stand.  He 
might  at  any  rate  have  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  users 
of  his  classification  by  advising  them  to  look  upon  his  numbers 
as  denominators  of  vulgar  fractions  with  I  as  numerator. 
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262  Nought        The   peculiarities   of   the   figure   nought   have  already 
been  discussed  in   (126).     In  the  Dewey  notation  the  nought  is 
made   to   be   the   most   important   numeral,   all   other    numerals 
are  merely  used  to  mark  subdivsiions  of  nought,  a  rather  extra- 
ordinary  proceeding.      Evidently   he   himself   is    not   altogether 
satisfied    with    this    arrangement,    for    he    says :    "  the    field    of 
knowledge  is  divided  into  nine  main  classes   I  to  9  and  general 
works  are  marked  nought  and  form  a   tenth  class."     Thus  the 
first    class   by   position   is   called   a  tenth   class   and   is   marked 
nought,   a  rather  peculiar   mixture.      Again  he  says:    "General 
works,   belonging   to   no   division   have   nought   in   place  of  the 
division   number."     A  more  reasonable  rendering  of  this  would 
be :    general  works  belonging  to  no  division  in  particular  have 
the    highest    divisional    number,    because    they    may    be    equally 
claimed  by  all  the  divisions.     But  this  is  unfortunately  impossible 
because  notation  and  classification  do  not  agree. 

263  The    figure   nought   being   given   a  unit    value   leads   to   various 
absurdities       The   first   main   class  is   numbered    o   to    99,   i.e. 
the  nought-th  hundred,  the  second  class  100  to    199,  being  the 
first  hundred  etc;  the  first  ten  is  the  nought-th  ten,  the  second 
the   first   etc,   the  ninth   the  tenth.       The   value   ten  is   entirely 
expunged,  it  does  not  exist.     Nought  i.e.  the  absence  of  numeri- 
cal  value   is   "  divided  "   into   nine  parts   each   one   larger   than 
its  whole.     Why  has  the  nought  been  given  a  unit  value  seeing 
that  in  its  usual  acceptance  it  represents  the  absence  of  value? 
Why  was  the  figure  i  not  acceptable  in  its  place?     There  would 
be  no  interference  with  mnemonic  values  or  other  arrangements. 
The   collective   subject   would  be    I,   its   divisions  occupying  the 
nine  next  numbers  until  the  next   i  is  reached.     Decimals  would 
not  be  interfered  with.     Thus  the  numbers  in   259  would  run: 
621,  621.1,  621.2,   622,    622.1,    622.2,  623  etc.     This  would 
at  any  rate  get  over  the  insane  idea  that  nought  is  a  unit. 

264  Locality  Numbers        A  very  good  feature  of  the  notation  is  the 
possibility    of   making     combinations    of    numbers.       Thus     the 
locality  number  may  be  joined  to  the  subject  number,  the  com- 
bined number  expressing  both.      Books  on  Constitutional   Law 
are    allotted   the   number    342,    the   number   for   France   is    44 
and    the    two    combined    342.44    mean   Constitutional    Law   of 
France.     The  position  of  the  locality  numbers  is  variable  except 
that  it  occurs  always  at  the  end  of  the  subject  numbers.      In 
the  following  numbers   914.4,    920.044,  614.0944    etc  the   44 
at  the  end  whatever  its  position  decimally  means  France.     Un- 
fortunately   however    there    are    only    certain    subject    numbers 
which  are  available  for  such  combinations    (these  are  given  in 
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lists).  In  the  following  numbers  the  44  at  the  end  does  not 
stand  for  France  but  for  subdivisions  of  subjects:  629.10244, 
628.44,  624.4  ctc-  The  question  now  arises,  when  does  44 
stand  for  France  and  when  does  it  not  ?  This  can  only  be 
decided  by  referring  to  the  classification,  or  in  so  far  as  by 
long  experience  the  value  of  given  numbers  can  be  accurately 
judged  from  inspection. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  265 
to  be  sure  that  locality  numbers  are  not  joined  wrongly  to 
subject  numbers,  especially  if  no  directions  are  given  in  the 
classification.  Thus  if  we  wish  to  express  Engineering  in 
Sweden,  we  join  620  and  .485  making  620.485.  On  looking 
up  the  classification  we  find  that  620.4  is  already  appropriated 
for  Essays,  therefore  620.485  must  not  be  used  as  desired. 
If  by  the  intercalation  of  one  of  the  famous  novights  we  make 
it  620.0485,  that  again  will  not  do,  for  620.04  is  reserved  for 
Designs  and  Drawings.  Presumably  we  must  take  620.9 
History  of  Engineering,  and  add  our  number  for  Sweden,  thus 
620.9485,  the  best  we  can  do,  although  it  is  not  what  we 
want.  Again  485  does  not  always  mean  Sweden  for  Swedish 
literature  is  839.7.  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  locality  numbers  rather  detracts  from  the  merits 
of  these  combinations.  It  seems  to  me  that  locality  numbers  to 
be  effective  must  be  exclusive  and  attachable  to  all  subject 
numbers.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  the  line  between  subjects 
which  require  a  locality  number  and  those  which  do  not.  Ul- 
timately all  subjects  are  tied  to  some  locality. 

The  Dewey  classification  has  been  designed  for  use  in  the  United  266 
States;  that  is  obvious  from  the  distribution  of  the  locality 
numbers.  Whereas  the  United  States  are  allotted  7  whole 
numbers,  the  United  Kingdom  has  only  2,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary  combined  only  i.  Needless  to  say  that  the  Magyars 
for  instance  would  have  to  employ  a  large  number  of  decimals 
to  provide  at  all  acceptable  divisions  of  their  territory.  This 
difficulty  must  limit  the  application  of  the  classification  in 
countries  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Subdivisions  It  is  admitted  that  the  classification  as  it  stands  287 
is  not  complete,  new  subdivisions  are  being  added  constantly. 
The  user  is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  in  making  subdivisions  not  already  provided.  Take 
for  instance  382  Foreign  Trade,  which  is  not  subdivided.  In 
endeavouring  to  provide  subdivisions,  our  first  difficulty  is  that 
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we  want  to  divide  in  several  ways,  by  kinds  of  foreign  trade, 
by  commodities,  by  countries  of  origin  or  destination  etc. 
Supposing  that  we  succeed  in  providing  satisfactory  subdivisions, 
which  is  by  no  means  certain,  then  we  run  this  risk  that  pre- 
sently a  new  Dewey  edition  will  appear,  dividing  382  in  a 
wholely  different  way.  Some  of  our  subdivisions  may  even 
appear  now  as  subdivisions  of  381  or  351.82  etc.  and  in  the 
end  we  shall  be  compelled  either  to  retrace  our  steps— a  most 
difficujt  matter — or  ignore  the  new  Dewey  altogether.  "  The  only 
safe  rule  is  to  make  no  changes  or  subdivisions  without  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  author  "  says  Dewey,  and  from  his  stand- 
point that  is  quite  reasonable,  even  necessary;  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  user  that  seems  to  me  a  proviso  fatal  to  the 
adoption  of  his  classification  in  any  business  library. 


268  Take  a  telephone  engineer.  He  is  included  in  629,  there  is 
no  division  for  telephone  engineering,  (evidently  Dewey  could 
do  with  a  few  more  experts) .  But  even  if  he  takes  the  usual 
654.6,  what  is  the  use  of  the  classification  to  him?  Apart  from 
some  reference  books  he  might  label  his  whole  establishment 
654.6  and  he  is  then  duly  "  classified  "  by  the  Dewey  system. 
Next  he  would  write  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  is  654.6  and 
that  he  is  hung  up  for  subdivisions! — and  that  he  awaits  his 
answer  at  the  seaside.  The  user  is  put  into  this  dilemma: 

1  he  must  use  the  classification  as  it    stands, 

2  he  is  almost  certain  to  require  additional   subdivisions, 

3  if   he  adds  anything  at  all,  he  puts  himself  out  of  touch 

with  any  new  issue  of  the  classification, 

4  if  he  adds  nothing,  then  he  must  expect  to  land  on  some 

unmanageable    collective,    which    is    of   hardly   any    use 
to  him. 


269  Press  Cuttings  With  regard  to  the  application  of  this  classi- 
fication to  cuttings  it  must  again  be  pointed  out  that  what  is 
admissible  for  a  public  library  is  not  necessarily  good  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  As  with  books,  so  with  cuttings,  there  will  be 
an  accumulation  under  specific  subjects  with  which  the  Dewey 
system  cannot  deal  effectively.  Being  on  the  same  subject, 
the  cuttings  would  all  have  the  same  number.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  reference,  indexing  etc  they  must  be  distinguishable, 
each  one  from  all  the  others,  and  by  adding  the  Cutter  numbers 
to  the  Dewey  numbers  we  only  get  partly  over  the  difficulty. 
Take  a  firm  interested  among  other  things  in  dynamos  621.31. 
A  thousand  cuttings  on  this  subject  would  soon  accumulate, 
they  would  all  have  the  same  class  number.  By  adding  the 
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Cutter  numbers,  perhaps  one  half  of  the  cuttings  would  have 
specific  call  numbers,  the  other  half  will  have  to  be  further 
distinguished,  either  by  adding  decimals  to  the  Cutter  numbers, 
or  by  adding  some  serial  numbers.  What  is  gained  by  all  this 
trouble?  We  have  the  class  number  621.31,  the  author  number 
R99  and  a  serial  number  23,  making  62  1.31— R99—  23  for  one 
cutting.  Why  not  call  it  simply  023,  taking  the  letter  for 
the  class  and  adding  the  serial  number? 


Now  we  come  to  the  filing.  If  we  use  the  Cutter-Dewey  270 
numbers  we  can  only  paste  one  cutting  on  each  card  for  we 
must  be  able  to  insert  others  ,at  any  given  point,  otherwise 
the  sequence  of  call  numbers  is  thrown  out  of  order.  If  on 
the  other  hand  we  use  the  alternative  suggested,  there  can  be 
no  insertions,  we  are  free  to  paste  the  cuttings  consecutively 
by  the  serial  numbers,  and  as  many  as  a  card  will  hold.  As 
to  the  contents  of  the  cuttings,  we  have  gained  very  little  by 
going  to  the  trouble  of  classing  them  according  to  Dewey. 
Cuttings  like  books  are  apt  to  treat  on  more  than  one  subject,  . 
but  they  can  only  be  filed  in  one  place.  Thus  we  come  back  to 
the  same  old  story:  have  some  fixed  place  for  your  materials 
and  do  all  the  chasing  and  arranging  by  means  of  cards.  I  72, 


Cards  Dewcy  also  recommends  the  arranging  of  cards  by  his  271 
numbers.  For  a  shelf  catalogue  which  serves  as  an  index  to 
the  order  of  books  on  the  shelves  that  is  of  course  desir- 
able, not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  numerical  arrange- 
ment, but  as  a  check  on  the  shelves,  for  with  decimals  there 
is  this  great  disadvantage  that  you  never  know  what  books 
ought  to  be  on  the  shelves,  there  are  gaps  in  the  numbers 
everywhere.  Quite  apart  from  that  we  have  a  good  example 
in  the  activity  of  the  Institute  Internationale  de  Bibliographic 
in  Brussels  of  how  the  classing  of  cards  by  these  numbers 
works.  This  institution  has  taken  upon  itself  the  task  of 
indexing  (i.e.  cataloguing!)  the  scientific  (periodical)  literature 
of  the  world.  Its  indexes  extend  to  millions  of  cards  which 
are  arranged  on  an  improved  Uewey  plan.  On  an  average 
the  numbers  employed  reach  about  eight  figures,  but  in  many 
instances  this  number  is  considerably  increased.  I  quote  at 
random  from  their  Index  of  the  Technical  Press  the  following 
entries : 

665.7.0063(42.82) 

666.7—665.7.0048 

629. 123.2.0026 

622.34:553.44(44.72) 
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272  L<-t  us  a-xumc  that  we  arc  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  these 
figures,  \vhi<  h  an-  .ill  « <>ml>i  ia( ions  of  Dewey  numbers,  original 
or  improved.  Since  the  re  arranged  by  these  numbers, 

we  must  go  through  twelve  successive  steps  of  subdivisions 
before  we  could  reach  the  card  bearing  the  first  entry  above 
quoted.  Likewise  in  order  to  file  a  card  with  this  number  we 
would  have  to  locate  twelve  successive  divisions.  Why  this 
institution  should  burden  itself  with  such  a  cumbersome  system 
is  beyond  my  comprehension.  For  each  new  advance  in  science 
1  presume  additional  figures  will  be  added  to  the  classifica- 
tion to  bring  it  up  to  date,  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  30  or  40  figures  instead  of  14,  as  soon  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  require  it.  These  long  strings  of  figures  do  not 
of  course  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  alphabetical  key,  for  the 
Dimple  reason  that  the  classification  is  far  too  intricate  and 
involved  even  for  those  perfectly  familiar  with  it  to  commit  to 
memory  entirely. 


273  In  spite  of  such  minute  divisions  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  there  are  specific  numbers  for  specific  subjects.  In  the 
Index  of  the  Technical  Press  vol  3  No  2  p  245  the  number 
629.123.25  is  used  for  Ice-breakers,  Twin-screw  Tugs,  Wreck- 
ing Vessels  and  Ferryboats.  This  number  has  five  decimals, 
i.e.  the  subject  629  has  been  split  up  into  100,000  divisions 
and  with  what  result  ?  We  have  only  just  emerged  far  enough 
from  the  fog  to  mistake  an  Icebreaker  for  a  Ferryboat!  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  although  we  have  already  five  decimals, 
this  629.123.25  is  only  the  class  number,  even  supposing  that 
it  did  refer  to  one  specific  subject.  In  order  to  distinguish 
articles  of  the  same  subject  among  themselves,  we  would  still 
have  to  add  the  Cutter  numbers  or  some  serial  number  or 
both.  Indeed  the  Index  of  the  Technical  Press  prints  a  serial 
number  for  each  article  catalogued,  thus  practically  ignoring 
its  own  composite  class  numbers.  Thus  for  the  ferryboat  article 
the  composite  subject  number  is  629.123.25:0014-625.9 
and  the  serial  number  17939;  in  order  to  obtain  the  article 
in  question  both  numbers  must  be  given !  The  call  number 
of  this  particular  article  or  press  cutting  is  therefore: 
629.  i  23.25  :  0014-625.9 — 17939. 


274  At  any  rate  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  specific  article  or  cutting, 
after  using  2 1  figures.  Yet  Ferryboat  which  is  a  compound  word 
has  only '  9  letters.  Let  those  who  will,  arrange  their  cards 
by  numbers,  let  them  judge  for  themselves  what  a  definite 
subject  under  a  definite  number  means,  let  them  try  for  them- 
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selves  how  easy  it  is  to  add  decimal  after  decimal  and  how 
imposing  the  call  numbers  begin  to  look;  but  do>  not  let  them 
forget  the  cost,  the  labour  in  compiling  these  numbers,  the 
labour  in  searching  cards  and  subjects  and  subdivisions.  Some- 
how no  doubt  they  will  be  better  off  than  their  benighted 
neighbours  who  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  get  beyond  the 
intricacies  of  the  common-place  a  b  c. 


Expansive   Classification   by   C   A   Cutter,   Boston    1891-93         275 

This  classification  is  not  yet  published  in  complete  form.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks  on  its  notation,  which 
forms  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  Dewey.  The  Cutter  notation 

recognises  two  distinct  divisions :  the  indication  of  subjects 
and  the  indication  of  localities.  The  former  are  always  indicated 
by  letters,  the  latter  always  by  numbers.  Thus  F  is  History, 

45  is  England,  therefore  F45  is  History  of  England.  The 
choice  of  letters  for  indicating  subjects  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  with  the  26  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  much  larger  number 
of  subdivisions  is  obtained  than  by  means  of  numbers.  "  There 
are  26  main  classes  A-Z.  By  adding  a  second  letter,  these 
are  divided  into  676  parts,  and  these,  by  adding  a  third  letter, 
Into  17,576  parts,  making  18,278  in  all,  so  that  as  one  uses 
successively  three,  four  or  five  characters,  one  gets  respectively 

1 8  times,  46  times  and  118  times  the  capacity  of  a  decimal 
notation."  (159 


Speaking  generally  the  Cutter  notation  is  in  consequence  shorter  276 
than  the  Dewey  notation,  thus  the  Dewey  654.6  is  in  Cutter 
Rv.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  objections  to  the  glorified 
nought  of  Dewey  are  overcome.  I  do  not  agree  however 
with  regard  to  the  splitting  up  of  a  given  collective  so  that 
its  parts  have  different  notations.  Thus  if  O  stands  for 
Zoology,  mammals  which  is  included  in  zoology  should  also  be 
marked  O,  subdivision  being  indicated  after  the  O.  To  put 
under  these  circumstances  Pg  for  mammals  as  the  author  does, 
is  not  justifiable,  at  any  rate  it  introduces  a  difficulty  against 
which  there  is  no  apparent  advantage.  The  exclusive  use  of 
letters  for  subjects  should  have  been  followed  up  by  exclusive 
letters  for  all  main  classes,  which  is  much  more  essential  than 
the  exact  distribution  of  the  classes  between  A  and  Z.  In 
this  respect  the  Dewey  notation  has  the  advantage,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  numerals  of  the  main  classes  is  constant.  A  com- 
bination of  letters  does  not  give  such  a  ready  picture  as  a 
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combination  of  numbers  or  combinations  of  numbers  with  a 
letter.  The  Cutter  notation— Kdva,  Cbfe,  Ifpl  etc— seems  at 
first  sight  rather  difficult  to  appreciate,  and  would  require 
considerably  more  practice  than  the  Dewey  notation. 


277  The  locality  numbers  are  I  1-99  with  subdivisions.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness  a  decimal  point  should  certainly  be  added 
either  before  the  numbers — .188— or  after  the  unit — 18.8,  other- 
wise 1 88  will  be  followed  by  19  which  is  not  very  nice.  The 
positions  of  letters  and  numbers  may  be  reversed,  so  that 
a  locality  may  be  divided  by  subjects  and  a  subject  may  be 
divided  by  localities.  It  is  as  well  to  note  however  that  one 
locality  one  number  is  as  impossible  as  one  subject  one  number. 
Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  collect  all  books  treating  a  given 
subject  under  one  number  so  it  is  impossible  to  have  every- 
thing treating  on  a  given  locality  under  the  same  number. 
Authors  as  a  rule  seem  to  be  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  overstepping  the  boundaries  marked  out  by  some 
classification  or  other.  Compared  with  the  Dewey  notation 
in  which  the  locality  numbers  are  merely  permissive  and  are 
liable  to  be  confused  with  subdivisions,  or  are  wanting  alto- 
gether, the  Cutter  notation  is  far  superior.  His  numbers  always 
mean  locality,  his  letters  always  mean  subjects,  and  therefore 
every  subject  may  have  a  locality  number  attached  to  it. 


278  Subject  Classification  by  James  Duff  Brown,  London  1906 

This  is  an  extended  version  of  the  adjustable  classification  by 
the  same  author.  Speaking  of  the  difficulties  in  which  classi- 
fication is  involved,  the  author  says  in  his  introduction : 

"  Each  according  to  his  training  or  prepossessions  will  seek  to 
place  his  own  pet  subject  of  study  in  the  forefront  of  the 
sequence,  and  let  all  subjects  of  less  personal  interest  tail  off 
into  an  indefinite  perspective  of  diminishing  value.  Thus,  the* 
physical  science  specialist  will  argue  that  force  and  radiation  are 
the  genesis  of  all  actions,  thoughts  or  accomplishments,  and 
will  therefore  plan  his  scheme  of  classification  to  show  Physics 
occupying  a  leading  or  central  position,  from  which  will  be 
dominated  every  other  science  or  study.  On  the  other  hand 
the  historical  classifier  will  show  in  his  scheme  that  the  physical 
sciences  are  a  mere  incident  in  the  progress  of  the  world  from 
pre-historic  to  present  times,  and  promptly  relegate  them  to  one 
of  the  many  annexes  of  General  History,  as  a  useful  but  by 
no  means  indispensable  collateral  study.  The  metaphysician 
will  claim  pride  of  place  for  his  special  study,  on  the  ground  that 
ideas  precede  either  matter  or  record,  and  will  then  spread  out 
the  foundations  of  knowledge  according  to  a  radically  different 
conception  of  their  relative  values  and  kinds.  The  sociologist 
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will  tell  you  that  nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  human  endeavour 
possessed  the  slightest  significance  till  mankind  became  formed 
into  society,  with  groups  capable  of  discussing  all  kinds  of 
phenomena,  and  so  he  will  make  every  other  subject  a  minor 
detail  in  the  predominating  sociological  structure.  But  the  jurist 
will  tell  you  that  such  an  order  is  erroneous,  as  nothing  could 
be  discussed,  or  even  formulated,  till  the  establishment  of  Law 
in  all  its  varied  intricacies.  To  this  the  theologian  will  retort 
that  only  Divine  Law  can  be  recognised  as  the  foundation  of 
human  knowledge,  and  proceed  to  show  that,  science,  history, 
law  and  art  are  but  different  manifestations  of  religious  belief. 
The  mathematician  will  tell  you  that  everything  in  existence  is 
but  an  expression  of  Number:  while  the  logician  will  claim 
that  only  reason  and  system  can  be  properly  taken  as  the  basis 
for  classification.  As  for  the  chemist —  — 1  Finally,  the 
anthropologist  will  come  along  and  sweep  every  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding claims,  and  all  others,  into  his  capacious  net,  and  calmly 
assert  that  his  study  is  Man  in  all  his  aspects,  and  that  every 
human  science  is  therefore  but  a  branch  of  Ethnology." 


That  is  indeed  admirably  put  and  will  be  found  very  profitable  279 
to  ponder  over  by  those  interested  in  classification.  But  let 
us  learn  our  lesson  nearer  home.  In  a  large  office  or  factory 
exactly  the  same  divergent  views  prevail  among  partners  or 
principal  officials  as  to  the  management  and  accessibility  of 
their  materials,  their  organisation  generally  etc.  Besides  the 
personal  opinions  of  departmental  chiefs,  there  are  the  interests 
of  their  various  departments  to  be  considered,  and  if  there 
is  no  sharp  division,  no  clear  definition,  conflicting  claims, 
friction  ,and  other  troubles  are  the  inevitable  result,  and  dis- 
organised conditions  can  always  be  translated  into  more  or 
less  £  5  d  appearing  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  firm.  Ob- 
viously there  must  be  some  common  basis  on  which  all  workr 
although  they  may  not  agree;  some  may  agree  on  some  points, 
but  no  two  will  ever  agree  on  all  points.  Even  if  they  think 
they  agree,  they  will  very  soon  convince  themselves  of  the 
contrary  as  soon  as  they  go  into  details. 


But  some  measure  of  uniformity,  some  fixed  points  on  which  280 
a  uniform  plan  may  be  built  up,  are  indispensable,  it  is  the 
essential  condition  for  concerted  action.  This  measure  of  uni- 
formity, if  in  the  hands  of  some  one  with  pronounced  views 
like  the  personages  quoted  by  Brown  above,  will  give  results 
satisfactory  to  himself  but  to  no  one  else,  which  clearly  will 
not  do.  It  would  create  an  organisation  with  one  department 
in  good  working  order  while  the  other  departments  would  suffer 
and  have  their  arrangements  mutilated,  a  condition  of  things 
which  could  neither  be  profitable  nor  lasting.  The  measure  of 
uniformity  is  therefore  best  in  the  hands  of  some  one  without 
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particular  prepossessions  except  that  of  uniformity.  He  will 
appraise  the  prepossessions  of  others  at  their  proper  objective 
value.  The  best  way  is  therefore  to  recognise  organisation  as 
a  separate  department  and  arm  it  with  adequate  authority  for  its 
purpose.  That  it  will  pay  its  way  the  firm's  books  ought 
to  show. 


281  Notation  The  author  uses  letters  and  numbers,  letters  he 
allots  to  the  main  classes  and  numbers  to  the  divisions  under 
each  letter,  which  gives  a  mixture  of  Dcwey  and  Cutter  so 
to  say.  In  the  adjustable  classification  and  also  in  the  cate- 
gorical tables  the  author  managed  to  do  without  wrong-headed 
noughts,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  the  notation  of 
his  subject  classification  he  employs  them  similarly  to  Dewey 
(262)  with  the  same  result  and  the  same  objections. 


282  Locality  numbers  The  letters  O  to  W  are  reserved  for  localities 
and  their  divisions  indicated  by  numbers.  The  locality  numbers 
may  be  attached  to  any  subject  number  as  in  Cutter,  but  the 
letter  in  addition  to  figures  makes  them  less  exclusive  than 
the  Cutter  locality  numbers.  The  nine  letters  taken  for 
Geography  seriously  curtail  the  letter  material  for  the  other 
subject  divisions.  But  Brown's  is  the  best  of  the  three  classi- 
fications so  far  as  adequate  division  of  geographical  territory 
is  'concerned.  A  great  deal  of  labour  seems  to  have  been 
spent  on  this  part  of  the  scheme,  and  with  good  result. 


283  Categorical  numbers  .Dewey  gives  a  table  of  nine  form 
divisions,  02  compends,  03  dictionaries,  05  periodicals  etc.  By 
joining  these  numbers  to  that  of  a  given  subject  both  the 
subject  and  its  form  of  treatment  are  expressed  in  one  number, 
which  is  a  very  good  idea,  but  nine  forms  seems  rather  too 
small  to  be  of  much  use.  Brown  has  developed  a  similar 
idea  in  his  categorical  tables,  which  contain  nearly  1000 
headings.  Decimals  are  employed  to  express  these  headings, 
and  they  may  be  joined  to  the  subject  numbers  as  in  Dewey 
but  with  this  distinction  that  these  decimals  always  mean  cate- 
gories. Thus  .3  stands  for  text  books,  .55  for  annuals  etc 
•whatever  the  remainder  of  the  call  number.  For  a  large  library 
these  categorical  numbers  would  be  most  useful.  But  Brown's 
list  of  headings  seems  to  me  too  long  to  be  easily  mastered. 
A  more  systematic  division  of  the  headings  also  would  certainly 
facilitate  easier  retention  and  application. 


Classification 

For   comparison   \vc  have  below   the  main   classes  of  the  three  284 
classifications  discussed  and  their  corresponding  notations. 


Main  Classes 

Dewey 

Cutter 

Brown 

0-99     General 

A      Generalia 

A  Generalia 

100-199  Philosophy 
200-299  Religion 

B-Q     Sciences 
B-D        spiritual 
E-G       historic 

B-D  Philosophic 
Science 

300-399  Sociology 

H        social 

E-F  Biological 

400-499  Philology 

demotics 

Science 

500-599  Natural 
Science 

J         civics 
K       leg.   &   law 

R  -7.        A  rts 

G-H  Ethnology  & 
Medicine 

600-699  Useful  Arts  Rd~Rg  "extractive 

I  Economic 

700-799  Fine  Arts      L-Q       natural 
800-899  Literature       Rq       chemic 
900-999  History            *«      %£& 

Biology 
J-K  Philosophy  & 
Religion 

S       constructive 

L  Social    & 

T       fabricative 

Political  Sc 

protective 
V       athletic 

M  Language  & 

Vv       music 

Literature 

W      fine 

N  Literary  Form 

X-Yf     communicative 
Z\_  _  _  i 

O-W  History, 

book 

Geography 

X  Biography 

Numerals  for  subjects 
and  for  localities 


Notations 

Letters    for   subjects 
and  numerals  for  lo- 
calities 


Telephone   654.6 
Brazil  .81 

in  combina- 
tion       654.681 


Rv 
99 


Letters  and  numerals 

for   subjects   and   for 

localities 

6640 

W72 

B640W72 


Classification   of   Library   Economy,  Administration  and   Office  285 
Papers,  by  L  S  Jast 

This  is  contained  in  Brown's  classification  page  38  and  is 
chiefly  interesting  here  because  it  is  applicable  to  business 
papers.  The  author  says:  "  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle  that  for  the  most  part  any  system  of  filing  which 
binds  papers  is  not  so  good  as  one  in  which  the  papers  are 
loose."  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  how  this  general 
principle  is  arrived  at  and  what  are  its  advantages.  Letters 
can  be  put  into  fixed  chronological  order,  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  necessity  whatever  for  providing  for  insertions  later 
on.  With  cards  insertions  may  become  necessary  at  any  point,, 
therefore  it  follows  that  they  cannot  be  bound  together.  When 
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It-tiers  are  filed  chrono'.ogically  no  advantage  is  gained  .by  not 
binding,  on  the  contrary,  distinct  advantages  are  gained  by 
binding.  (I  28 

286  Filing  business  papers.     In  conformity  with  the  above  principle 
the   author's  advice  is   to  arrange  all  papers  by   subjects.      In 
vol   I    122  my  advice  was  against  this  course,  and  my  reasons 
may   be   -ivcn   here.      All   correspondence  necessarily   emanates 
from  individuals  or  firms,  they  are  the  authors.     The  arrange- 
ment  may   therefore  be  either  by  authors  or  by  subjects.      If 
by    authors,    the    subjects    will    be    dispersed;    if    by    subjects, 
the   authors   will   be   dispersed.      We   must   therefore  decide  as 
between  author  or  subject  arrangement. 

287  Points    to    consider.     The   author   is   a   permanent   and   definite 
element.     Take  the  author  away  and  the  value  of  the  information 
will    practically    vanish.      Subjects    have    not    such     a     definite 
character,  there  may  be  no  definitely  expressed  subject  at  all; 
there    may    be    several    subjects    in    the    same    letter.       (It    is 
useless   to    ask    your    correspondents    to    confine    themselves    to 
one  subject  knowing  that  you  cannot  compel  them  to  do  it). 

288  The    range   of   authors    and    subjects    must    be    considered.      A 
business    will    generally    deal    with   a   large   number    of    authors 
and    a  smaller    number    of    subjects,    only    in    exceptional    cases 
will    the    total    number    of    subjects    be    larger    than    the    total 
number   of   correspondents.      It   is   conceivable   that   a  business 
dealing    with     i  o    firms    only,    and    covering    some    hundreds    of 
articles  may  prefer  to  arrange  papers  by  subjects  for  that  reason, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

289  Continuity  must  be  considered.      Here  again  the  continuity  of 
transactions  with  a  given  firm  is  generally  more  desirable  than 
continuity  on  a  subject.     It  is  conceivable  that  there  are  cases 
where  collecting  under  subjects  is  preferable  to  collecting  under 
authors   but   those   would   certainly   be   exceptional.      The   con- 
tinuity  of   transaction   as  obtained  by   filing  all   the   letters  to 
and  from  a  firm  together  is  valuable  at  all  times,  it  is  a  real 
continuity,  and  it  at  any  rate  provides  the  basis  for  the  proper 
coordination  of  future  transactions  with  those  of  the  past. 

290  The    question    of    definition    must    be    considered.      It    is    well 
known   that   the   definition  of  subjects  presents  difficulties.      If 
we  had  a  hierarchy  of  collective  terms  of  subjects  which  would 
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be  mathematically  precise,  that  would  decidedly  improve  the 
case  for  filing  by  subjects,  but  clearly  we  have  not.  If  we  file 
by  specific  subjects  we  shall  have  difficulty  in  finding  them 
without  some  key,  for  in  organisation  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  /hiding  away  instead  of  making  accessible.  If  we  file  by 
collective  subjects  to  avoid  the  drawback  of  specifics,  then  we 
get  such  an  agglomeration  under  each  that  either  we  create 
many  fresh  difficulties  in  finding  a  given  letter,  or  we  must 
at  once  start  splitting  up  the  classes,  which  again  throws  us 
back  on  the  specific  difficulty.  With  authors  things  are  very 
different.  Here  we  have  something  more  definite.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  letter  compared  with 
the  doubt  with  subjects.  There  are  difficulties  too,  but  they 
are  negligible  in  comparison  with  those  of  filing  under  subjects. 


Arrangement  by  subjects  cannot  be  carried  through  consistently,  291 
fpr  we  cannot  ignore  the  form  of  the  materials,  we  cannot  mix 
our  materials  so  that  all  kinds  will  come  together  under  each 
subject.  We  must  divide  our  materials  into  broad  classes 
by  their  form  (42)  before  we  can  even  consider  the  question 
of  subjects  dealt  with  in  them.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  one 
arrangement  will  do  for  all  classes  of  materials.  But  even 
supposing  that  we  are  agreed  as  to  what  our  subjects  are  and 
in  what  order  they  are  to  stand,  we  shall  not  get  much  comfort 
from  the  author's  subdivisions. 


Let  us  consider  the  following  example  from  Jast's  classification :   £92 
5  Executive 

5 i  Finance 

5  i  6  Bills  unpaid 

5161  checked 

5162  allocated,   analysed 
5  1 63  queried 

5164  entered  in  ledger 

5165  prepared  for  committee 

5166  approved  for  payment 

5167  cheque   book 
5169  payment  deferred 
517                         Expenditure.      Bills    paid 

etc  etc  etc 

In  the  first  place  Bills  is  not  a  subject  but  a  form  of  literature. 
But  even  if  we  overlook  that  little  difficulty,  supposing  any 
unpaid  bill  is  required,  it  may  be  under  any  one  of  seven 
divisions  and  ?ince  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  memory 
will  help  to  find  the  right  division,  all  the  divisions  will  have 
to  be  searched  for  it.  Again,  if  the  bills  have  no  call  numbers, 
there  will  be  no  security  that  they  arc  in  their  proper  divisions, 
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and  tlu-ir  proper  places  will  have  to  be  determined  each  time 
they  arc  returned  to  the  files;  and  if  they  have  call  numbers, 
then  presumably  the  call  numbers  will  have  to  be  altered 
every  time  a  bill  is  advanced  from  one  stage  to  the  next ;  a 
rather  dangerous  proceeding,  for  nothing  is  more  apt  to  dis- 
organise than  such  changes  of  call  numbers.  Once  a  call 
number  is  affixed  it  can  not  be  changed  without  admitting  that 
a  mistake  has  been  made.  Again,  if  at  any  time  all  the  bills 
from  a  given  firm  are  required,  what  a  lot  of  extra  work  there 
will  be  I 

293  If  \vr  weigh  these  points  impartially,  there  cannot  remain  any 
doubt   that   the  author  arrangement  is  overwhelmingly   superior 
to    the    subject    arrangement    as    office    papers   go,    even    if   we 
ignore   the   cost   and   labour   altogether,   which   is~certainly   also 
against    the    subject    arrangement   and    may    be    a  considerable 
item.      It    remains    therefore    to    consider    whether    our    author 
arrangement  shall  be  alphabetical  or  numerical.     To  decide  as 
between  these  two  methods  we  are  obliged  to  take  into  account 

1  that   names  of  authors  although   definite,   are   subject   to 

changes  more  or  less  frequent, 

2  that    alphabetically    an    author    can    only    appear    in    one 

place,  but  a  firm  as  author  may  require  to  be  noted 
under  several  places. 

294  Very    little   actual   working   experience   is    required   to   convince 
any  one  that  an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  does  not 
work  well.     We  are  practically  forced  to  adopt  the  numerical 
arrangement    as    explained    in    Vol    I,    there    is    no    alternative 
method    which    could    show    even    approximately    similarly    good 
results.       By     the     numerical     method      we     concentrate      the 
Correspondence   with  a  given   firm   in  one  place  and  it   is   left 
to    the    cards    to    provide    what   references    are    necessary.      By 
a  subject   arrangement   the   correspondence   of  a  given   firm  is 
split    up    under    the    various    subjects,    these    subject    numbers 
must  be  noted  on  the  firm  card  and  when  the  whole  corres- 
pondence is  required    it  must  be  located  from  these  numbers, 
it  must  be  refiled  by  these  numbers  etc,  a  very  laborious  task 
which   is   neither   conducive   to   economy   nor   to   despatch. 


Systematic    Indexing 


V       SYSTEMATIC    INDEXING 

General  It  is  assumed  that  the  literature  to  be  indexed  295 

Exposition  has  been  obtained  and  is  duly  recorded  so  that 

each  publication  is  provided  with  its  call  num- 
ber (I  81).  The  whole  operation  of  making  an  index  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts : 

1  Analysis    of    the    information    given    with    a    view    to    re- 

constituting it  and  then  classing  it  on  a  uniform  plan 
applicable  to  all  the  information  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  index; 

2  Arrangement    of    the    indexed    information    in    accordance 

with    the   uniform    plan   provided   by    I. 

Chapter  V  is  devoted  to  the  first  part,  chapters  VI  and  VII 
to  the  second.  As  explained  in  579  however  the  card  index 
is  taken  as  the  original  form  of  arrangement,  and  has  been 
kept  in  view  in  the  description  of  the  methods  here.  Both 
parts  should  be  taken  as  inseparable  i.e.  both  indexing  and 
arranging  should  be  done  on  the  plan  proposed.  It  would 
not  do  for  instance  to  index  on  the  plan  given  and  to  arrange 
on  some  other  plan,  or  vice  versa. 

Analysis  of  In   order   to   simplify  our  explanation   we   con-  296 

literature  fine  ourselves  to  what  may  be  termed  business 

literature,  i.e.  literature  used  in  the  course  of 
any  business  whether  commercial,  technical  or  professional. 
Analysis  proceeds  by  resolving  into  constituent  parts  or  elements. 
Elements  may  differ  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which 
we  analyse.  Grammatical  analysis  takes  note  of  the  various 
kinds  of  words  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  it  has  for 
its  basis  words  and  for  its  purpose  the  correct  use  and  com- 
bination of  these  words.  Logical  analysis  treats  of  the  various 
kinds  of  thought  or  forms  of  reasoning  and  their  relation  to 
one  another,  it  has  for  its  basis  reason,  its  purpose  is  to 
demonstrate  the  Correct  ways  of  reasoning. 

For  our  analysis  we  take  neither  the  form  of  words  as  in  297 
grammar,  nor  the  form  of  reasoning  as  in  logic,  we  assume 
grammar  and  logic  as  given;  we  take  for  our  basis  knowledge, 
the  information  (from  a  business  point  of  view)  conveyed  by 
written  language.  Our  purpose  in  analysing  literature  is:  to 
discover  those  elements  by  means  of  which  we  may  bring 
together  knowledge  or  information  of  like  kind.  From  a  study 
of  such  accumulated  material  we  may  arrive  at  new  conclusions 
G 
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in  furtherance  of  our  business,  but  an  index  merely  furnishes 
the  material;  to  turn  it  to  account,  to  draw  deductions,  ih.it 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  business  properly  so  called. 


298  As   stated   in    52   from   the   standpoint  of  knowledge   literature 
is  confined  to  the  description  of  concretes  and  of  the  conditions 
attaching    to    them,    and    for   our    purposes    literature    may    be 
analysed  into  terms  of  concretes  and  terms  of  processes.     They 
are   the   constant   elements   with   which    we   have   to   deal.     To 
put   it   into   the  simplest  language  we  may  say  that  literature 
names  things  and  that  these  things  are  spoken  of  or  described. 
The   knowledge  conveyed  by  literature  all  has  reference  cither 
to  things  or  to  spoken  of,  i.e.  concretes  and  processes. 

299  The   first   term   things  implies  a   substance,   a   concrete  article. 
In  business  there  is  but  one  kind  of  articles— commodities  having 
an   exchange   value.     These   commodities  are  divisible  into 

1  Movable        ...         ...     silk,   hardware   etc. 

2  Immovable land,    rivers,    resources    etc. 

3  Abstract         labour,  mental  and  manual  etc. 

All  three  kinds  of  commodities  we  shall  call   concretes  simply. 

Some  immovable  commodities  may  be  changed  to  movable 
commodities  by  the  application  of  labour.  Labour  is 
undoubtedly  an  exchangeable  commodity,  although  it 
cannot  be  disposed  of  by  its  owner  in  the  same  way 
as  merchandise  is.  The  possessor  only  enjoys  the  use 
of  it. 


300  Immovable  commodities  include  one  kind  of  special  importance — 
countries  in  the  political  sense.  Their  peculiarity  is  to  be 
sought  not  so  much  in  their  territories,  but  more  especially 
in  the  authority  exercised  within  each  territory  as  expressed 
in  their  laws  etc.  In  addition  there  are  the  peculiarities  of 
the  inhabitants  as  expressed  in  their  language,  customs  and 
habits.  For  these  reasons  we  are  obliged  to  treat  the  political 
divisions  called  countries  as  a  distinct  class.  We  now  have 

(  movable 
Concretes  J    immovable,  except  countries 

|^  abstract 
Countries 

which  two  terms  comprise  alt  the  things  named  in  our  litera- 
ture. 


301  The  second  term  spoken  of  implies  an  action,  i.e.  what  things 
do   or  what   is   done  to   them.      It  must   therefore  in  all   cases 
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contain  the  verb.  We  shall  use  the  term  process  (663)  to 
express  conveniently  the  actions  implied  by  spoken  of.  We 
now  have 

Concrete  —  Country  —  Process. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  two  elements 
concrete  and  process  with  subject  and  predicate.  In 
the  sentences  "  Synthetic  indigo  is  in  great  demand," 
"  There  is  a  great  demand  for  synthetic  indigo,"  "  India 
suffers  a  great  deal  through  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic indigo  "  the  concrete  is  synthetic  indigo  whatever 
its  position. 

The   Statement.     Concrete,    country   and  process    may    be   said  302 
to  be  the  elements  of  the  information  conveyed  by  Literature. 
Following   are   the   three   possible   combinations   of   these   terms 
with    examples : 

1  Concrete  and  Process       ...          ...   Wool— Scouring 

2  Country  and  Process        ...          ...    Brazil— Education 

3  Concretes,  Country  and  Process   ...    Nitrate— Chile— Trade 
It    should    be   noted   particularly   that   we   are   not   dealing   with 
isolated  terms  each  conveying  independent  information,  but  with 
connected  terms  all  having  reference  to  the  same  piece  of  in- 
formation.    The  concrete  is  the  main  term,  the  process  gives 
the  action  stated  of  the  concrete,  and  the  country  supplies  the 
locality  where  the  action  takes  place.     Each  of  the  three  forms 
given  may  be  described  as  the  skeleton  of  the  information,  it 
indicates  approximately  the  limits  within  which  the  information 
lies,  it  is  a  statement  of  the  information  reduced  to  the  smallest 
compass,    hence   its   name — Statement. 

A  statement  strictly  speaking  must  always  consist  of  concrete,  303 
country  and  process,  but  experience  will  show  that  often  no 
country  is  given,  and  sometimes  there  is  apparently  no  concrete. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  make  it  clear  however  that  the  coun- 
try is  only  omitted  where  the  action  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  a  particular  country,  the  action  may  hold  good  for  all  or 
most  countries,  and  similarly  where  the  concrete  is  missing, 
its  character  is  so  general  or  unmistakable  that  in  ordinary 
language  the  process  indicates  sufficiently  the  concrete  (322). 
The  statement  as  will  be  seen  gives  us  the  elements  which 
we  require  to  collect  together  information  on  like  subjects 
(297).  It  does  not  give  us  the  complete  information. 

The  Amplification.      In   extracting  our  statement  from  a  given  304 
information   we  disregard  all  but  the   three  terms  of  which  it 
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has  to  be  composed.  Since  the  statement  gives  me  approxi- 
mate limits  of  the  information,  it  follows  that  whatever  is 
left  unused  of  the  information,  can  only  be  in  amplification  of 
the  statement,  for  if  there  be  information  unused  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  amplification  of  the  statement,  then  the  state- 
ment is  faulty;  we  would  have  to  widen  our  statement  so  as 
include  it,  or  if  that  is  impossible,  then  our  information  is  not 
confined  to  one  concrete— we  would  require  more  than  one 
statement  to  deal  with  it  (327).  Using  the  term  amplification 
in  the  sense  stated,  i.e.  rilling  out  the  statement,  or  building 
up  from  it,  we  may  say  therefore 

1  The    amplification    can    only    be    in    extension    of    the 

statement. 

2  Statement  and  amplification  cover  the  whole  information 

given  on  a  particular  concrete. 

Statement    and    amplification    are    treated    more    fully    in    312 

and   349. 

If  we  take  a  number  of  items  having  the  same  statement, 
we  shall  see  that  as  explained  under  classification,  the 
statements  correspond  to  their  common  descriptions 
and  the  amplifications  to  their  varying  degrees. 


305  The   Index   Item.     Analysed  as  described  the  parts  of  a  given 
information   may   now   be   tabulated  as   follows : 

(   concrete 
Statement          <  country 


Amplification 


process 

extension 

dates 


authors 

This  constitutes  the  complete  information  given  on  any  one 
concrete  and  may  be  called  an  index  item.  An  article  or  piece 
of  literature  which  for  convenience  sake  we  shall  call  an 
information,  consists  therefore  of  as  many  items  for  indexing 
as  it  contains  separate  statements  (448  et  seq).  An  article  as 
a  whole  may  be  treated  as  an  item,  and  its  various  parts  may 
again  be  treated  as  separate  items,  provided  always  that  in 
each  case  we  obtain  separate  statements.  The  amplification 
of  each  statement  must  contain  whatever  can  be  regarded 
legitimately  as  belonging  to  it  in  the  sense  of  an  extension, 
even  if  it  should  lead  to  its  duplication  under  various  statements. 


306  The  Index.*     Supposing  we  have  analysed  and  reconstituted  as 
described    above   a    large   number   of   informations,   we   proceed 
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to  construct  an  index  embracing  them  all.  Since  we  have  a 
separate  statement  for  each  item,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
collect  together  those  with  like  statements  and  arrange  them 
in  the  desired  sequence.  When  the  index  is  arranged  and  we 
wish  to  consult  it,  we  again  refer  to  the  statement  first  and 
from  it  alone  we  can  aecide  in  the  majority  of  cases  whether  it 
gives  what  we  require  or  not.  The  statement  is  therefore 
the  main  feature  of  this  method  of  indexing  and  it  should  be 
treated  with  due  regard  to  this  fact. 

'Much  confusion  exists  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  index,  abstract, 
extract,  digest  etc.  These  and  many  other  terms  have  as  their 
comir.on  ba^is  the  reduction  of  literature  to  a  smaller  compass.  The 
processes  of  reduction  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1  Reduction    by    Elimination,  abridge,  abbreviate 

2  Reduction    by   Selection,   extract,    excerpt 

3  Reduction     by    Concentration,    abstract,     summitry,    condense 

4  Reduction    by    Recapitulation,    resume,    precis,   compendium,    di- 

gest 

5  deduction    by    Analysis,    index 

For  i  we  leave  out  but  do  not  condense,  for  2  we  quote  parts, 
for  3  we  reduce  the  volume  but  not  the  contents,  for  4  we  col- 
lect the  main  points  under  each  head,  a  combination  of  2  and  3, 
by  5  we  get  the  maximum  reduction.  The  terms  statement  and 
amplification  used  here  correspond,  but  only  to  some  extent,  to  the 
terms  index  and  abstract. 


A  simplified  example  to  illustrate  the  method. 

Information         "  During    the    last    six    months    the    prices    paid  307 
given  for  paper  have  been  rising  continuously  owing 

to  its  scarcity.  The  Indian  market  seems 
almost  depleted  of  stock,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  any  large  quantities  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  usual  prices  have  advanced  by 
60  to  80  per  cent." 

Statement  and       PAPER 

extension*  INDIA 

DEMAND 
Trices    have   advanced    60-800/0    owing   to   scarcity. 


*  For  a  commercial   index,  for  card  examples  see  461   et  seq. 

The   Index  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  an  informa-  308 

Item  tion,    an    article,    a    paragraph    or    a    chapter 

contains  as  many  items  for  indexing  as  it 
contains  separate  statements,  in  other  words,  there  will  be  at 
least  as  many  items  as  there  are  concretes,  (for  sometimes 
it  happens  that  the  same  concrete  must  be  taken  more  than 
once  oecause  the  description  includes  widely  different  processes.) 
This  may  sound  very  formidable  but  let  us  examine  our  bearings 
a  little  more  closely. 
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309  Every   firm   or   individual  who  has  occasion  to  index  literature 
does  so,  not  to  make  an  absolute  index  to  it  (i.e.  indexing  the 
whole   of   the   information)    but   to   extract   from   it   those   parts 
which    come    within    his    purview.       Strictly    speaking    indexing 
has   two   distinct   objects,   to   reject   wha^t   is   not   required,   and 
to   select   what   is  usable.     If  we  index  articles  or  chapters  as 
a   whole,   we  are  obliged  sometimes   to  reject  parts  which  arc 
useful   because   the  article  as  a   whole  is  of  no   use,   and   very 
often    we    select    that    which    should    really    be    rejected    except 
that    it   is   bound  up   with    some   useful   information.      Further, 
it    is   of   course   understood   that    when   a    concrete   is    indexed, 
there    must    be   some   definite   information    about   it,    such   as   is 
useful  for  our  purpose,  otherwise  it  will  be  at  once  rejected. 

310  By    the    catchword    method    an    index    becomes    burdened    with 
a    good    deal    of    useless    material;    by    the    systematic    method 
proposed,  the  whole  index  will  contain  live  material  and  it  should 
include    all    the    live    information    available.      This    method    in 
fact    enables    a    much    more   accurate    rejection    and    ipso    facto 
a  much  more  thorough  selection.     The  importance  of  informa- 
tion cannot  be  measured  by  its  extent,  a  few  words  may  some- 
times convey  more  useful  information  than  a  number  of  pages. 
But    information    ought    not    to    be    neglected    because    it    does 
not   happen  to   be  clothed  in  a  stately  article  or  chapter. 

311  The  indexer  has  it  in  his  power  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  index 
within    reason.      Before    he    starts    his    work,    he    must    clearly 
define   his  purpose,   he   must   determine   on   what   concretes  and 
processes    information    is    wanted.      That   done,    the    number    of 
useful   items   he   finds  could  hardly   be  too  large.      The   method 
of  indexing  under  consideration  helps  him  to  select  that  which 
is    really    useful    for   his   purpose,    it    splits    up    the    information 
into  separate  items  so  as  to  make  this  possible. 

312  The  Statement     As    has    been    shown    the    statement    consists 

of  concrete,  country  and  process.  It  will 
require  some  little  experience  and  patience  to  formulate  the 
statement,  for  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  The  country 
as  a  rule  will  give  very  little  trouble,  and  identical  terms  of 
countries  must  needs  be  used  in  every  index.  With  concretes- 
and  processes  it  is  different.  Each  business  has  its  special 
sphere  and  accordingly  will  index  more  minutely  information 
lying  within  its  boundaries.  On  the  other  hand  each  business 
also  has  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be  called  secondary  infor- 
mation which  will  be  treated  less  minutely  and  perhaps  more 
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qollectivcly.  Due  allowance  must  be  made  always  for  the 
peculiarities  of  each  business  and  the  following  rules  and 
explanations  must  not  be  taken  as  something  to  be  absolutely 
followed;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  taken  as  examples 
of  method,  they  should  be  adapted  if  they  cannot  be  adopted. 


The  main  term  of  the  statement  is  the  concrete  and  as  will  313 
be  seen  hereafter  it  is  also  the  main  term  in  filing.  (393) 
If  the  concrete  is  stated  wrongly,  then,  given  a  large  card  index, 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  real  information  is  lost  as 
soon  as  this  particular  card  is  filed.  No  pains  should  be 
spared  to  state  the  concrete  properly.  The  process  should 
be  stated  in  each  case,  although  it  will  at  first  require  some 
judgment  and  patience  to  find  it,  but  with  the  process  more 
latitude  may  be  allowed,  for  it  has  not  such  an  important 
position  in  filing  as  the  concrete.  Incidentally  the  bringing 
out  of  the  process  has  also  this  advantage  that  it  prevents 
the  index  from  becoming  a  mixture  of  concretes  and  processes. 
(184) 

To    realise    the    importance    of    the    statement,    let    us    consider  314 
its  various  functions,  without  anticipating  more  than  is  necessary, 

1  It    expresses   in   the    shortest  (form   the   contents    of   the 

information, 

2  It    provides    facilities    for    arranging    the    information    or 

filing  the  cards, 
t        3   It    provides    the    means    for    a  system    of    guides    which 

assures   quick   access    to    the   indexed   material, 
4   In    consulting    the    index    it    enables    us    to    take    a  quick 
glance  at  the  information. 

The  formulation  of  the  statement  means  work,  but  if  this  work  315 
is  done  properly  at  first,  it  is  ready  for  use  at  every  subsequent 
stage,  and  every  time  the  index  is  consulted.  It  means  there- 
fore doing  work  once  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  done 
at  five  or  six  or  more  subsequent  stages.  Although  it  means 
more  work  than  the  usual  methods  of  indexing  in  reality  the 
statement  saves  labour,  for  it  concentrates  labour  at  one  point, 
and  assures  uniformity.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  statements 
are  defective,  the  index  will  be  of  very  little  use,  it  may  even 
seem  a  waste  of  labour.  To  those  who  are  not  prepared  to 
give  sufficient  attention  to  the  statement,  my  advice  is:  don't 
index  by  this  method.  We  now  proceed  to  discuss  each  term 
of  the  statement  scpa-ately. 
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316  The  Concrete.         The  concretes  may  be  divided  into 

1  Movable        ...      paper,  money,  gold,  machine  etc. 

2  Immovable    ...      land,   river,  resources,  harbour  etc. 

3  Abstract        ...      labour,  commercial  traveller,  designer  etc. 
The    first    class    includes    merchandise   in    its    widest   sense,    the 
second  class  consists  mainly  of  what  is  called  physical  features 
of  countries,  the  third  class  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  various 
forms  of  human  energy.      The  only  object   of  this   division  is 
to  help  the  indexer  to  determine  what  is  a  concrete. 

317  The  term  of  the  concrete  is  its  name  in  full  and  may  consist 
of  one  or  more  words, 

1  word :     machine,  cattle,  watch,  wine,  thermometer 

2  words :    sewing    machine,    motor    car,    watch    hand,    card 

cabinet 

3  words :    wrought    iron    ornament,    watch    hand    case, 

4  words :    hydro  electric  power  plant,  motor  driven  air  com- 

pressor,   low   pressure   pneumatic    signal, 

5  words :    direct    current   engine   type   generator, 

6  words :    high   tension   underground  electric  traction  motor 
Except   in   very   advanced   technological   terminology   the   name 
of  the  concrete  consists  generally  of  two  or  three  words,  longer 
terms   do   not   however   present  any   difficulty    (395).      It   should 
be  noted  particularly  that  in  each  case  the  whole  name  of  the 
concrete  is   taken,  no  matter  how  many  words  are  required  to 
make  it  up.     Thus  sewing  machine  is  one  term,  although  two 
words;  for  our  purpose  sewing  is  inseparable  from  machine. 

318  Curtailing  the  terms,  modifying  them  or  substituting  should  be 
stringently    avoided.      In   all    cases    the   name   of   the   concrete 
should  be  taken  as  it  is  found.     The  author  of  the  information 
must  know  best  which  name  corresponds  to  the  idea  which  he 
wishes    to    convey.      Thus    there   is   no    excuse   for    substituting 
smallware  for  hardware,  for  including  edge  tools  under  cutlery, 
or  for  using  the  term  India  rubber  indiscriminately  for  all  kinds 
of  rubber.     Adequate  provision  is  made   (423)  for  dealing  with 
synonymous  and  related  terms.     The  terms   should  in  no   case 
be  inverted,   i.e.   machine,   sewing  in  place  of  sewing  machine 
(225)   and   I    would   lay  particular  stress   on   this. 

319  The   term   of  the   concrete  should  always  be  expressed   in   the 
singular,   excepting  of   course  in   the  case  of  collectives   which 
have    no    singular,    as    ironworks,    cotton   goods    etc.      This    has 
an   important    bearing    on    filing   as    explained   in     397. 

320  The  term  of  the  concrete  should  always  be  as  specific  as  possible, 
for   .the    more    general    the    term    the    less    use    as    a  rule    the 
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information.  Names  should  not  be  cut  down  (318)  nor  should 
a  class  name  be  substituted  for  a  specific  term  given.  Collec- 
tive terms  like  goods,  apparatus,  merchandise,  ware,  generator 
etc  are  in  most  cases  quite  useless  for  indexing.  If  the  collective 
-only  is  given,  the  specific  can  in  nearly  all  cases  be  supplied 
from  the  text  of  the  information,  thus:  hardware,  rubber  goods, 
music  instrument,  acetylene  generator  etc. 

The  concrete  must  be  stated  in  unmistakable  terms,  if  there  321 
is  ambiguity,  it  must  be  removed.  Thus  file  should  be  written 
•either — file  (tool)— or — file  (furniture)— as  the  case  may  be,  the 
terms  in  brackets  being  explanatory.  Terms  in  ing  have  both 
a  substantive  and  an  adjective  meaning,  a  painting,  and  painting 
material.  Caution  is  required  in  using  such  names  for  concretes. 

In  some  cases  the  term  of  the  concrete  has  to  be  supplied,  for  322 
instance  in  transportation  in  China  the  concrete  is  freight, 
so  that  the  statement  will  be  Freight—China— Transportation, 
although  the  information  only  speaks  of  transportation  in  China. 
•(See  also  457  for  other  examples.)  In  other  cases  the  concrete 
might  be  supplied,  but  as  probably  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  it,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  neglect  it,  especially  if  a  country  be 
jjiven.  Thus  our  information  may  speak  on  Education  in  Peru. 
The  concrete  implied  is  boys,  girls,  scholars  etc. 

National  adjectives  require  care.  If  they  are  part  of  the  name  323 
of  a  concrete,  as  in  Spanish  cloth,  Indian  ink  etc  they  cannot 
of  course  be  disturbed,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  country  must 
be  substituted  for  them  in  the  proper  place.  Thus  American 
butter  must  go  under  butter  as  concrete  and  America  (not 
United  States  unless  perfectly  clear)  as  country.  New  Zealand 
mutton  index  under  mutton  as  concrete  and  New  Zealand  as 
country. 

Prepositional  terms  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible  because  324 
prepositions   are  apt   to   create   confusion   in  filing.      In   mother 
of   pearl  we  have  'no  option  but  to  let  the  preposition  stand, 
but  in  such  terms  as  carbide  of  calcium  the  alternative  calcium 
carbide  should  always  be  used. 

•Concretes  expressing  money.  All  terms  of  money,  as  credit,  325 
dividend,  capital,  debenture,  export  duty,  bounty,  surcharge 
•etc  are  concretes  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  even  price 
may  be  treated  as  a  concrete,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  business 
•warrant  it.  The  price  of  coal  implies  the  exchange  of  coal 
and  the  exchange  of  money  and  logically  we  should  have  to 
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imlrx  t IK  two  concretes.  But  this  would  be  going  too  far 
for  our  purposes.  The  treatment  of  price  and  similar  terms 
is  a  matter  to  be  decided  according  to  the  requirements  of 
each  individual  case.  Price  may  be  treated  either  as  a  con- 
crete or  as  a  process  for  it  contains  both.  Similarly  with  the 
term  wages  which  also  contains  two  statements,  labour-exchange 
and  money-exchange.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  price 
of  labour. 

326  Concretes   in   terms   of   labour.    Labour   is   a  commercial    com- 
modity   for    it    has    an    exchange    value,    i.e.    the    use    of    the 
energy     which     the     individual     possesses    can    be    bought    at 
a  price.     This  applies  to  all  human  energy  used  in  the  sense  of 
labour   such   as   commercial   traveller,   engineer,   foreman,   man- 
ager,  typist,   etc.     The  only  case  where  the  individual  himself 
is    a  commercial    commodity,    is    that    of    the    slave,    but    even 
in    this    case   his   energy   is   the   real    commodity,   just   as   with 
working    animals. 

327  When   two   concretes   appear  in   the   same  item,   they  must  be 
separated  into  two  statements.     For  instance  the  use  of  water 
power  to  generate  electricity. 

ist    statement:   Waterpower — Application, 
2nd  statement :    Electricity — Generating, 
each  statement  being  completed  in  the  amplification. 

328  If  numbers  of  concretes  are  given  with  the  same  country  and 
process,  three   courses  are  open : 

1  If  the  requirements  of  the  index  warrant  the  work,  each 

concrete  is  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

2  The  concretes  are  collected  into  a  few  class  terms,  which 

are  then  treated  as  concretes,  the  specific  terms  being: 
transferred    to    the    amplification. 

3  All   the  concretes  are  referred  to  the  amplification,  if  a 

country  is  given. 

329  The   first   plan   is   undoubtedly   the   best,   but   cases   may  arise, 
where   the   number   of   concretes   is   so   large  and  at   the   same 
time   the  information   so  meagre  or  doubtful,   that   the  second! 
or  third  plan  may  be  found  preferable  to  rejecting  the  infor- 
mation altogether. 

Terms  of  money  and  terms  of  labour  are  frequently  brought 
into  combination  with  other  concretes  in  such  expressions  as 
import  duty  on  machinery,  skilled  labour  in  the  iron  industry 

etc.      In   these   cases   the   terms   of   labour   and   money  are   the 
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real  concretes,  the  terms  of  merchandise  qualifying  or  specifying 
them.  We  are  all  familiar  with  such  terms  as  tea  duty, 
tobacco  tax,  wine  traveller  etc.  But  while  custom  sanctions 
these  terms  it  only  does  so  apparently  because  they  are  simple 
cases.  Such  terms  as  machinery  import  duty,  textile  works 
female  labour,  cattle  farm  unskilled  labour  etc  although  they 
belong  logically  to  the  same  category  as  the  shorter  termsr 
sound  unfamiliar  and  even  paradoxical.  In  317  we  have  seen 
that  there  are  terms  of  five  and  six  words  which  do  not  present 
the  least  difficulty,  yet  others  of  three  or  four  words  only  as 
the  above  seem  quite  unmanageable. 

But  for  many  indexes  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  collect  their  330 
information  under  terms  of  labour  and  of  money  and  for  these 
two  alternatives  are  open, 

1  The    terms   of   labour   or   money   are    combined   with    the 

qualifying  terms  of  merchandise  to  form  one  term 
each,  wine  traveller,  machinery  import  duty  etc. 

2  The  terms  of  labour  or  money  are  taken  as  the  terms  of 

the  concretes,  and  the  qualifying  terms  of  merchandise 
are  added  in  brackets,  import  duty  (machinery),  labour 
(tinplate)  etc. 

Both  methods  have  advantages,  but  whichever  method  is  adopted 
it  must  be  carried  out  consistently.  The  first  method  although 
quite  logical,  will  often  sin  against  accepted  usage  in  making 
unfamiliar  combinations.  The  second  to  be  consistent  must 
split  up  the  combinations  sanctioned  by  usage,  and  thus  prac- 
tically resort  to  inversions,  which  should  be  strictly  avoided. 
On  the  other  hand  the  terms  in  brackets  are  as  much  justi- 
fiable as  those  in  321.  There  is  in  fact  no  difference.  But 
the  first  method  will  undoubtedly  give  the  best  results. 

When  author  entries  are  required  for  the  index  which  are  33f 
to  collect  under  the  author's  name  all  the  information  emanating 
from  him,  the  name  of  the  author  precedes  the  term  of  the 
concrete,  otherwise  there  is  no  change.  But  there  should  be 
sufficient  reason  for  making  author  entries,  as  a  rule  they 
are  not  required  (364). 

The  Country.     The  country  is  in  most  cases  a  political  division  332 
of    territory    having    an    independent    government,    at    least    in- 
dependent  enough   to  frame  its  own  customs  tariff;    but   some- 
times it  is  a  continent  or  a   number  of  disconnected  territories. 
Examples:    United    States    of    America,     United     Kingdom, 
Siam,    Macao,    Zanzibar,    German    South    West    Africa,. 
Dutch    East    Indies,    South   America,    Europe,    Austral- 
asia, Colonies  etc. 
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It  is  understood  of  course  that  the  terms  of  countries  with 
which  we  are  concerned  must  have  reference  to  the  information 
under  examination,  not  to  the  country  in  which  the  information 
happens  to  be  published. 

333  Experience  will  soon  show  that  where  a  specific  country  is 
given,  the  information  is  likely  to  be  of  more  use  than  in  cases 
where  the  country  is  more  or  less  a  collective  term.  To  give 
an  extreme  case,  the  term  world  may  be  used  as  a  collective 
country,  but  obviously  it  will  add  nothing  to  our  information 
in  the  majority  of  cases  and  is  therefore  better  left  out.  As 
with  concretes  the  relatively  specific  information  is  always  the 
more  useful  and  our  attention  should  therefore  be  concentrated 
on  it. 


334  In  comparing  the  terms  of  specific  countries  with  those  of 
specific  concretes  we  find  a  marked  difference.  Countries  have 
exact  limits  by  reason  of  their  political  boundaries,  while  with 
concretes  it  is  impossible  to  find  such  limits,  we  only  know 
approximately  the  area  covered  by  each  term.  The  consequence 
of  this  great  advantage  of  the  countries  is  that  we  may  divide 
them  up  without  fear  of  overlapping.  We  are  never  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  a  given  town  or  district  lies  within  one  country 
or  another,  we  are  quite  safe  in  expressing  divisions  of  a 
country.  Whether  this  is  desirable,  will  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  index.  In  some  cases  no  countries  at  all  may  be  re- 
quired, in  others  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  each  country  as 
a  whole,  but  there  are  others  which  may  even  require  minute 
divisions  of  each  country.  It  must  be  left  to  each  business  to 
make  its  own  choice. 


335  Subdivisions.      Each    country    includes    all    its    subdivisions    as 
second   terms:    France,    Paris;    France,   Corsica;    UK,    London; 
UK,   Dublin  etc.     A  district  or  county  should  be  distinguished 
from  a  town  of  the  same  name:  Germany,  Frankfurt  District; 
UK,    London   County;    Care   must    be   taken   to   use   names   of 
towns  strictly  according  to  their  geographical  bearing:  Austria, 
Vienna,  not  Austria  Hungary,  Vienna. 

336  Individual  states  of  a  federation  are  not  treated  as  countries, 
but    as     divisions.      New    South    Wales,    California,    Ontario, 
Guadalajara.    Ireland.    Bavaria    etc    should   always    be    preceded 
by    their    respective    countries,    USA,     Canada.     Mexico.     UK, 
Germany  etc.     The  same  applies  to  islands  or  groups  of  islands. 
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If  the  purpose  of  the  index  warrants  the  work  countries  which 
are  federations  should  be  brought  under  three  terms,  country, 
state  and  town;  USA,  NY,  NY,  for  New  York  City,  Australia, 
Victoria,  Melbourne;  Germany,  Bavaria,  Munich  etc.  For  an 
ordinary  index  division  into  two  seems  adequate,  and  it  re- 
quires much  less  knowledge  of  geography,  which  is  an  important 
consideration.  Division  into  three  terms  may  be  limited  to  some 
particular  countries,  but  once  adopted,  it  must  be  rigorously 
carried  through. 

The  term  Colonies  applied  collectively,  i.e.  where  the  specific  337 
names  of  the  Colonies  are  not  given,  is  best  treated  as  second 
term  with  the  parent  country,  thus  UK,  Colonies;  France, 
Colonies;  (not  French  Colonies).  Trade  relations  between  UK 
and  the  Colonies  (unspecified)  will  therefore  be  expressed  thus: 
UK-UK,  Colonies... Trade. 

There  only  being  a  limited  number  of  countries,  and  each  338 
having  known  limits,  it  is  quite  in  order  at  any  rate  as  far 
as  the  specific  countries  are  concerned,  to  adopt  a  fixed  nomen- 
clature, especially  in  the  case  where  the  country  goes  under 
several  names.  Thus:  Dutch  may  be  adopted  to  stand  also 
for  Hollandish  or  Netherlandish.  The  same  applies  to  spelling, 
which  should  be  uniform,  whatever  variation  is  adopted. 

For  the  same  reason  there  can  be  no  objection  to  abbreviating  339 
country  names.  The  following  are  recommended :  UK  for  United 
Kingdom,  USA  for  United  States  of  America,  NY  for  New 
York,  Pa  for  Pennsylvania  etc,  BC  for  British  Columbia,  NSW 
for  New  South  Wales  etc.  National  adjectives  if  parts  of  the 
names  of  countries:  Br  (British),  Fr  (French),  Ger  (German),  Prt 
(Portuguese),  Sp  (Spanish),  Dt  (Dutch,  Hollandish  or  Nether- 
landish), Dn  (Danish)  etc.  Further:  C  (Central),  Is  (Island 
or  Islands).  N  S  E  and  W,  expressing  the  directions  of  the 
compass,  may  be  used  in  front  of  country  names,  provided 
they  are  part  of  a  proper  name,  thus :  S  Australia,  Ger  S  W 
Africa,  S  America,  etc 

As  with  concretes,  inversion  of  terms  should  be  absolutely  340 
avoided,  thus:  British  Central  Africa,  (Br  C  Africa  ,  not: 
Africa,  British,  Central;  or  Africa,  Central,  British.  Similarly 
prepositions  should  be  avoided  unless  part  of  proper  names, 
thus  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  (also  Cape  Colony)  UK,  Isle  of 
Man;  but  not:  UK,  County  of  London,  for  which  put:  UK, 
London  County. 
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v341  When  we  wish  to  express  relations  between  two  countries,  botn 
should  be  indexed,  and  the  information  should  be  brought  out 
under  each  respectively.  For  filing  purposes  the  second  country 
is  treated  as  the  second  term  of  the  first,  thus :  Japan-Mexico, 
and  also:  Mexico- Japan.  A  hyphen  is  used  to  symbolise  con- 
nection between  the  two  countries.  If  one  or  more  countries 
have  one  or  more  subdivisions  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  best 
to  ignore  them,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  bring  out  the  subdivisions, 
then  each  country  with  its  subdivision  may  be  taken  separately 
and  the  second  one  transferred  to  the  amplification.  Thus:  for 
the  textile  trade  between  Bradford  and  Chemnitz 
ist  statement:  UK,  Bradford. ..Textile. ..Trade 
2nd  statement:  Germany,  Chemnitz... Textile... Trade 

342  When   relation   between   two   countries  is   expressed  and   in  all 
other  cases,  the  process  applies  to  the  first  term,  thus :   export 
from  USA  to  UK  should  be  stated  USA-UK... export,  if  export 
from  UK  to  USA,  then  UK-USA. ..Export.     The  same  informa- 
tion   expressed   in   a   separate    statement    for    each    country    will 
appear  thus : 

UK-USA...  Machinery...  Export 

USA-UK     Machinery.. .Import 

If  several  subdivisions  are  given  for  a  country  (UK,  London, 
Birmingham,  Manchester  etc)  a  separate  statement  is  required 
for  each  if  detailed  indexing  is  desired,  otherwise  all  the  sub- 
divisions may  be  transferred  to  the  amplification.  The  character 
of  the  information  will  in  most  cases  help  to  decide  on  the  course 
to  be  adopted. 

343  When  information  contains  several  countries,  or  when  the  infor- 
mation has  originated  in  one  country  and  is  indexed  in  another, 
care  is  required  to  show  unmistakably  the  locality  from  whose 
standpoint  it  has  been  indexed.     Thus  in   449  the  information 
touches  on  three  countries,  UK  where  the  nitrate  is  imported, 
Chile  where  the  nitrate  is  mined,  and  Germany  whose  vessels 
carry  it.     Obviously  it  will  make  a  difference  in  indexing  this 
information  if  our  business  is  located  in  Chile  instead  of  UK. 
Foreign  periodicals  or  publications  will  therefore  require  differ- 
ent  treatment  to  that  extent,  or  it  must  be  evident  from  the 
cards   that   the   information   is   indexed   from   the   foreign  point 
of    view. 

344  The  Process.     The  process  expresses  the  action  which  the  con- 
crete is  undergoing  or  has  undergone.      In  the  following  state- 
ments :    Machine . . .  Manufacture,    Coffee . . .  Cultivation,    Cotton . . . 
Spinning,  Loan... Negotiation  etc.  the  terms  manufacture,  culti- 
vation, spinning,  negotiation  are  the  processes  of  their  respective 
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concretes.  Although  the  process  contains  the  verb  it  need  not 
necessarily  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  verb  so  long  as  it 
expresses  the  action.  The  process  is  always  contained  in  the 
information,  it  is  never  absent ;  and  if  there  are  several  processes 
for  a  given  concrete,  they  may  be  included  in  one  collective 
process  unless  specific  processes  are  to  be  noted  separately. 
The  term  of  the  process  may  be  chosen  to  suit  our  convenience. 

What   has  been  said  under  concretes  with  regard  to  inversions  345 
and    prepositional    terms    also    applies    to    terms    of    processes, 
thus   customs   classification  should  be  stated  neither  as   classi- 
fication,   customs    nor    as    a    classification    of    customs. 

When  no  concrete  is  given  and  need  not  be  supplied  (322)  346 
the  statement  is  made  up  of  country  and  process,  thus :  France 
...Trade,  Peru... Education,  Brazil. ..Law.  It  may  so  happen 
that  the  country  also  is  absent  or  so  general  that  it  has  little 
significance.  In  such  cases  the  process  alone  remains,  the 
procedure  described  in  655  should  then  be  followed. 

In  325  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  some  terms  of  347 
money  may  imply  a  concrete  and  a  process,  thus  price  stands  both 
for  money  and  exchange.  Such  terms  as  price  may  therefore 
be  treated  as  a  concrete  or  as  a  process.  The  choice  will 
•depend  on  individual  requirements.  Similarly  with  terms  of 
labour,  such  as  engineering,  which  stand  both  for  the  action 
and  for  the  result. 

Points  on  the  statement.  348 

1  Select  that  which  is  of  real  value  for  your  purpose  regard- 

less of  form  or  extent. 

2  Concentrate  on  the  relatively  specific  information. 

3  Deal  with  each  item  absolutely  independently. 

4  Do  not   tamper  with  names  of  concretes. 

5  Avoid  inversions,  prepositions,  and  plurals  where  possible. 

6  Test  the  accuracy  of  each  statement  both  from  the  stand- 

point of  the  indexer  and  of  the  consulter  of  the  index. 

The  In    the    statement    we    have    reduced    the    in-  349 

Amplification  formation  to  a  skeleton,  divested  of  all  qualify- 
ing verbiage;  the  amplification  serves  to  supply 
whatever  is  required  to  complete  the  information,  and  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  desired.  While  the  statement  must  be  con- 
structed on  very  definite  rules  because  it  is  also  used  for  the 
filing  or  classing  of  the  information,  more  latitude  may  be 
allowed  in  the  amplification  because  it  has  no  bearing  on 
filing.  Again  while  the  statement  is  obligatory,  the  amplifi- 
cation is  more  or  less  optional. 
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350  The  amplification  has  two  objects : 

1  To  amplify  the  statement  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  contents 

of  the  original  information. 

2  To  give  the  data  available  for  the  purpose  of  identifying: 

the  original,  in  case  it  should  be  required. 
The   various   parts   may   be  set   out  as   follows: 

Date  of  information 

Extension  of  statement 

Authors 

Name  of  publication 

Place  and  date 

Pagination,  edition  etc 

Call   numbers 
which  we  now  proceed  to  discuss  separately. 

851  Date  of  the  Information.  The  date  of  the  information  is  the 
time— year,  month  or  day— on  which  the  action  named  by  the 
process  took  place.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
date  of  publication  (365)  i.e.  when  the  information  appeared 
in  print.  Most  information  of  any  importance  has  u  date,  if 
it  is  not  stated,  it  can  very  often  be  supplied  from  the  text. 
In  such  cases,  unless  no  doubt  whatever  remains,  a  query 
should  be  added  to  the  year  supplied,  thus:  1893?  In  tech- 
nical items  the  date  is  often  wanting,  and  need  not  be  supplied. 
For  influence  of  the  date  of  information  on  filing  see  396.. 

352  The  date  of  information  may  be  a  calendar  year  1887,  1903 — 
or  a  fiscal  year — 1889/90,  1896/97—;  it  may  consist  of  several 
years— 1890-95;  1873,  85,  94;  1886/87,  1896/97,  etc— as 
usually  written.  In  all  cases  where  several  years  are  given, 
they  should  be  written  in  descending  order  thus:  1895-90; 
1890/89;  1894,  85,  73.  This  arrangement  is  essential  because 
it  places  the  most  recent  information  in  the  index  automatically 
at  the  beginning,  while  under  the  usual  ascending  chronology 
it  would  come  last.  It  is  the  latest  information  which  should 
always  be  consulted  first.  If  months  and  days  are  used  in  the 
date,  they  best  follow  the  year  in  the  same  descending  order, 
using  Roman  numerals  to  express  the  months.  The  1 5th  of 
July  igoo'should  be  written:  igooVIIis.  This  arrangement  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  country  (33*6)  and  gives  the  best  results. 


353  Extension  of  the  Statement.  As  indicated  by  its  name  the 
information  it  gives  can  only  be  in  extension  or  in  amplification 
of  the  statement.  Whatever  appears  in  the  extension  must 
have  reference  to  the  statement,  and  whatever  is  not  covered 
by  the  statement  cannot  find  a  place  in  the  extension.  The 
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reason  for  this  is  obvious,  as  the  statement  forms  the  basis  for 
filing  or  classing  the  information,  any  information  foreign  to 
the  statement  contained  in  the  extension  must  inevitably  be 
lost,  for  there  are  no  means  of  tracing  it. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  important  to  include  in  the  extension  354 
all  the  information  in  the  original  having  reference  to  the 
statement,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  required  for  the  purpose  of 
a  given  business.  It  may  often  happen  that  foreign  concretes 
or  countries  have  to  be  mentioned  in  the  extension  to  complete 
the  argument,  which  is  quite  in  order  provided  that  they  are 
necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  statement. 


The  extension  may  be  managed  in  two  ways,  the  choice  depend-  355 
ing    on    the   requirements    in   each    case: 

1  The    extension    takes    the    form     of     annotation,     giving 

particulars    of   the    various    phases   of   the   original    and 
critical  comments. 

2  The    extension    takes    the    form    of    a    condense    of    the 

original    i.e.    the    actual    information    is    given    but    in 

very  condensed  form. 

It  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  adhere  strictly 
to  either  one  or  the  other  form.  Sometimes  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  have  a  mixture  of  both,  at  other  times  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  quote  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  original 
information. 

The  first  form  entails  less  work,  but  obviously  it  will  be  356 
necessary  in  each  case  to  refer  to  the  original  for  the  actual 
information.  The  second  form  requires  more  work  but  ob- 
viates reference  to  the  original  except  in  special  cases.  With 
the  first  form  it  may  happen  that  the  statement  practically 
exhausts  the  information,  so  that  only  particulars  of  identifi- 
cation are  left  for  the  amplification.  With  the  second  form 
it  may  happen  that  the  extension  cannot  be  brought  within 
the  limits  of  one  card.  In  such  cases  the  extension  may  be 
continued  on  a  second  card  without  repeating  the  statement. 

From    the    standpoint    of    practical    use    it    is    best    not    to    go  357 
beyond   one   card,    the   information   being   condensed   so   that    it 
can    be    stated    conveniently   on    one    card.      Practice    will    show 
what    is   best   to   obtain  the   desired   results.     This   applies   also 
to   giving   illustrations,    diagrams,    names   of   officials,    inventors, 
manufacturers  etc.  with  annotation. 
H 
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358  The    Authors.      For    indexing    the    whole    question    of    authors 
resolves    itself    into    this    and    this    only :    To    what    extent    do 
their    name,    rank    or    sources   guarantee    the    reliability   of   the 
information  they  give.     We  have  to  consider 

The   author  of  the  information, 
The  sources  used  by  the  author, 
The  publishers  of  the  information, 
Indirect   authors, 
Absence  of  any  atithor. 

359  The   Author  of   the  information.       In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
name  of  the  author  alone  docs  not  indicate  much;  it  is  impossible 
to   be  even  cursorily  acquainted  with  a  small  fraction  of  them. 
The  title  or  rank  of  an  author  may  however  give  significance 
and   weight   to   the   information,   for   it   almost   always   indicates 
some    responsible    position    or    standard    qualification.      In    the 
case    of    government     officials     and     representatives,     such     as 
consuls  etc  the  title  is  generally  of  more  importance  than  the 
name. 

360  Sources   of   the   author.          If  the   information   is   not    based   on 
original    work    but    merely    compiled,    we    have    to    consider: 

1  If  the  original   is  available,  it   must  be  treated  indepen- 

dently   and    a    reference    to    the    compilation    may    be 
made. 

2  If    a    compilation    brings    out    new    facts    or    would    save 

considerable  time  in   consulting,  as  compared  with  the 
original,    it    should    be    indexed    independently. 

3  If  the  author's  sources  are  known  not  to  be  reliable,  it 

is  best  in  most  cases  to  drop  the  matter. 

Special  care  should  be  exercised  in  identifying  originals  and  in 
checking  compilations;  a  reasonable  amount  of  verification  is 
indispensible. 

361  Publishers.       Many    articles,    leaders,    contributions,    correspon- 
dence  etc   appear    without   the   author's   name   being  given,   or 
have  merely  initials  or  pseudonyms  in  its  place.     When  in  such 
cases  the  author  is  not  known,  the  standing  of  the  periodical, 
in    which   the   article   appears,   may    be   taken   in   place   of   the 
author  i.e.   the  title  of  the  periodical  is  treated  as  the  author. 
Due  regard  should  be  had  however  to  the  fact  that  periodical 
literature  is  ever  subject  to  more  or  less  radical  changes. 

362  Indirect  authors.        As    a   safeguard   against    erroneous    assump- 
tions indirect  authors  should  be  stated  when  known.     An  article, 
by  the  Belgian  consul  appeared  first  in  the  "  Tropical  Agricul- 
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turist  "  and  was  then  quoted  in  the  "  Trades  Review."  These 
three  factors  should  all  be  noted,  the  article  being  indexed 
from  the  "  Tropical  Agriculturist  "  if  obtainable,  and  again 
from  the  "  Trades  Review  "  if  new  facts  or  opinions  are  stated. 
Titles  of  periodicals  should  be  accompanied  by  the  place  and 
date  of  the  publication  as  far  as  available. 

Absence  of  authors.  When  no  author  of  any  kind  is  stated.  363 
as  in  some  manuscripts,  cuttings,  hand  bills  or  notes,  or  if 
the  authors'  names  have  been  lost,  the  information  must  be 
verified;  if  that  be  impossible,  it  is  not  safe  to  make  use  of 
it.  If  important  enough  it  should  be  kept  back  for  possible 
future  verification. 

If  special  author  entries  are  required  i.e.  for  collecting  all  364 
the  information  of  a  given  author  under  his  name,  the  author 
is  treated  as  a  concrete,  as  explained  in  331  but  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  too  much  is  made  of  author  entries.  They 
may  be  quite  necessary  for  a  book  catalogue,  but  the  primary 
function  of  an  index  as  here  understood,  is  to  give  information, 
the  author  generally  only  comes  up  for  consideration  when 
the  required  information  is  found  and  it  is  necessary  to  appraise 
it  or  test  its  reliability.  Authors  are  innumerable,  it  is  mere 
waste  of  time  to  make  author  entries  for  each  one.  I  would 
at  any  rate  recommend  that  author  entries  should  be  restricted 
to  those  who  are  also  recognised  authorities  on  their  subjects. 

The  Date  of  Publication.  The  date  of  publication  states  the  365 
time  when  the  information  was  first  published.  In  the  case  of 
books  or  pamphlets  this  date  is  generally  a  year,  in  the  case 
of  periodical  literature  it  is  mostly  a  month  or  a  day.  The 
order  of  arrangement  recommended  for  the  date  of  information 
applies  also  to  the  date  of  publication  (352).  The  date  of 
publication  should  be  brought  into  line  with  the  title  of  the 
publication.  When  the  statements  and  dates  of  information  are 
identical  on  a  number  of  cards,  they  may  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  publication  (396).  For  manuscripts  etc 
where  no  date  of  publication  is  given,  it  should  be  supplied, 
even  if  only  approximately  correct.  It  may  be  the  date  of 
writing  or  publication,  or  failing  that,  the  date  when  received. 
All  dates  supplied  should  be  marked  by  a  query,  unless  their 
correctness  has  been  satisfactorily  verified. 

Pagination   etc.      In   cataloguing  a  book,   note  is   taken  of  its  366 
pages,   edition,   series,   volume,  part,   supplement,   size  etc.      So 
far   as  practicable   this   should  be  done  in  indexing  too.      For 
periodical   literature  it   is   best   to  give  the  page  on  which  an 
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article  begins,  and  to  express  its  extent  approximately  in  so 
many  hundred  words.  If  an  article  extends  over  ten  or  more 
pages,  the  number  of  pages  might  be  given  in  preference  to 
the  number  of  words.  Generally  speaking  however  it  must 
necessarily  be  unsatisfactory  to  express  the  extent  of  an  article 
by  the  number  of  pages,  columns  or  lines,  because  of  the 
want  of  uniformity  of  size  in  periodical  literature. 

367  The    Cull   Xniuher.      Before  indexing  can  proceed,  each  publica- 
tion must  be  provided  with  a  call  number.    The  function  of  the 
call    number   is   to   supply   a  short    symbol   for   the   purpose   of 
quoting   or   indentifying   the   information,   and   also   for   locating 
the    original   indexed.      It   is   in   many   ways   convenient   to   be 
able  to  quote  any  article  by  a  simple  number,  be  it  for  future 
reference,  or  for  giving  the  authority  for  any  statement  made. 
It   is  recommended  to  attach  the  number  of  the  page  to  the 
call   number,   thus  P23.34-345.      The  call  number  has  already 
been  explained  in  Vol  I   81  etc. 

368  Marks   of   relative  importance.       Although  statement  and  ampli- 
fication  contain   everything   that   could  be   asked   for,   it   would 
still  be  doubtful  in  some  cases,  whether  the  information  is  of 
importance    or    otherwise.      It    may    therefore    be    desirable    to 
indicate  the  relative  importance  of  an  article  in  some  independent 
way  and  especially  with  regard  to  our  business.     This  may  be 
done  best  by  marking  the  cards  containing  or  referring  to  really 
important    information,    as    described    in    Vol    I     157.      But    it 
must   be   borne  in  mind  that   this  is  only  practicable   so  long 
as   all   the  indexing   is   done   by   one   person,   if   by   more,    the 
marking  should  always  be  controlled  by  the  same  one  person. 
The   cards  being  marked   enables   us  to  pick   out  at  once   the 
best    information.       If    the    marking    of    cards    is    overdone,    it 
will  become  useless,  nor  is  the  practice  of  differentiating  thus 
altogether    free    from    objections    (257). 
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VI     APPLICATION  TO  THE  CARD  INDEX 

The  operations  necessary  to  apply  the  method  of  systematic  in-  369 
dexing  explained  in  the  previous  chapter  to  a  card  index  may 
be  summarised  as  follows: 

1  Index  cards.     Writing  the  result  of  indexing  on  cards  in 

accordance  with  uniform  rules,  which  will  facilitate  filing 
and  consulting. 

2  Card   index.     The   arrangement   or  classing   of  the   cards 

according  to  the  plan  provided  for. 

3  Guides.     The  division  of  the  cards  into  classes  provided 

for,  to   facilitate  reference    and   bringing  these  various 

classes  into  relation. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  practical  test  of  the  card  index 
as  a  whole: 

4  Consulting.    Tracing  cards  or  sets  of  cards  for  the  purpose 

of  using  the  information. 

Again  it  must  be  pointed  out  as  in  295  that  these  various  parts 
must  be  taken  as  inseparable.  In  the  text  it  will  be  stated 
where  latitude  or  variation  may  be  admissible. 

The  Index  Card    The   cards   should   be   mathematically   uniform  3-70 

in  size  and  thickness.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  large  quantities  of  cards,  or  to  consult  an  index 
frequently,  it  will  soon  become  apparent  that  unevenness  in 
±he  cards  causes  undue  loss  of  time  in  handling  them.  The 
•quality  of  the  cards  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  more  or 
less  permanent  nature  of  the  index.  A  thick  card  is  certainly 
a  great  advantage,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  thinner 
card  with  a  strong  fibre  may  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  index  by 
one  third  or  more.  The  surface  of  the  cards  should  be  entirely 
opaque.  For  typewritten  cards  no  machine  should  be  used  which 
will  bend  them. 

Cards  with  tabs  may  be  used  in  many  ways  to  indicate  special 
features;  they  could  hardly  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  general 
index,  except  in  special  cases  (479).  A  white  card  and  black 
ink  give  the  best  contrast,  the  information  can  be  read  with 
greatest  ease.  Coloured  cards  may  be  used  to  denote  different 
forms  of  literature  (547).  Handwriting  should  be  excluded 
altogether.  Typewritten  cards  should  not  be  ruled.  If  the  cards 
are  to  be  printed,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  variety  of 
type  available,  having  for  instance,  a  distinctive  type  for  con- 
cretes, another  for  countries  etc  which  is  very  useful  for  scanning 
a  large  number  of  cards  (473  . 
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372  Spelling.  It  is  essential  to  agree  at  the  outset  on  some 
recognised  authority  for  spelling;  failing  this,  it  is  best  to  make 
cross  references  for  all  cases  of  various  spelling,  but  the  former 
is  decidedly  better.  In  foreign  geographical  names  the  verna- 
cular should  be  adhered  to,  unless  there  is  a  recognised 
equivalent  in  English.  Do  not  substitute  Chili  or  Roumania 
for  Chile  and  Rumania.  Once  it  has  been  decided  what  spelling 
to  adopt,  no  deviation  should  be  allowed,  otherwise  a  good  deal 
of  needless  trouble  will  result  and  the  information  will  become 
scattered. 


373  Punctuation.  As  all  the  material  on  the  cards  is  more  or  less 
condensed,  it  is  specially  necessary  to  exercise  care  in  punctua- 
tion. The  tendency  is  at  present  in  the  direction  of  redundancy, 
especially  since  machine  writing  has  come  into  vogue.  I  have 
been  told  repeatedly  that  some  typewriting  schools  enforce  a 
rule  that  "  whatever  can  be  left  out,  must  be  put  between  two 
commas."  This  applies  to  so-called  superfluous  words,  the 
adverb  however  being  most  conspicuous  for  this  treatment,  as 
may  be  seen  from  any  typewritten  letter.  It  is  of  course  needless 
to  refute  such  an  assertion.  Compositors  also  are  very  fond  of 
redundant  punctuation.  It  is  at  least  encouraging  to  see  that 
in  some  cases  of  modern  typography  the  tiresome  full  stops  after 
the  headlines  are  expunged. 


374  The  function  of  the  signs  of  punctuation  is  to  separate,  hence 
where  no  separation  is  required,  there  is  no  need  for  punctua- 
tion. A  full  stop  is  generally  used  after  abbreviations,  but  its 
object  in  this  case  is  to  prevent  such  abbreviations  being  read 
for  other  unabbreviated  words.  Thus :  f.o.b.  to  distinguish  it 
from  fob,  which  has  a  different  meaning.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  full  stop  should  be  put  after  USA  for  United 
States,  or  after  UK  for  United  Kingdom  or  after  each  letter, 
for  mistakes  are  out  of  the  question.  Not  .one  full  stop  or 
comma  should  be  put  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Super- 
fluous punctuation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  superfluous  spac- 
ing. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  surface  of  a  card  is 
limited,  and  that  judicious  saving  of  space  may  obviate  the 
doubtful  expedient  of  having  to  resort  to  a  second  card. 
Besides,  useless  punctuation  and  useless  spacing  make  the  reading 
more  difficult. 


375  Disposition    of    the    information    on    the    cards.      The    greatest 
importance   attaches   to   a  systematic   arrangement  on   the   card 
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of  the  information  we  desire  to  write  on  it.  In  chapter  V  we 
have  discussed  the  various  kinds  of  information  which  make 
up  statement  and  amplification;  we  now  proceed  to  assign  to 
each  kind  a  fixed  place  on  the  card.  These  assigned  places 
do  not  admit  of  variation  where  any  part  of  the  information 
is  wanting,  its  place  on  the  card  is  left  blank.  This  will 
enable  us  to  file  the  cards  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  it  will 
be  comparatively  easy  to  scan  hundreds  of  cards  in  a  very  short 
time,  if  in  search  of  information  which  has  not  been  brought 
out  by  separate  entries.  As  we  aid  the  sense  of  touch  by 
having  cards  of  uniform  size  and  thickness,  so  we  aid  the 
ocular  sense,  by  having  designated  positions  on  the  card  for 
each  specific  kind  of  information.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
advantage  to  the  indexer,  for  whom  this  arrangement  affords  an 
automatic  check  as  to  the  completeness  of  each  item  indexed. 


Assigned  positions.     The  card  surface  is  divided  into  two  parts  376 
or  fields,  called  the  statement  field  and  the  amplification  field 
respectively.      A    red    double    line    may    serve    the    purpose    of 
division  if  desired. 

The  Statement  Field.  The  statement  (312)  consists  of  con- 
crete, country  and  process.  The  concrete  may  consist  of  as 
many  as  six  (or  even  more)  words,  and  the  country  generally 
is  accompanied  by  subdivisions.  It  is  therefore  best  to  write 
each  on  a  separate  line.  Thus  our  statement  field  will  con- 
sist of  three  lines,  one  each  for  the  concrete,  country  and  process. 
In  order  to  fall  in  with  the  divisions  of  the  guides  i'401),  the 
assigned  places  are  as  follows,  reading  from  left  to  right  and 
from  top  to  bottom. 

For  concrete:    first  line,  and  at  the  beginning  of  line. 

For  country:     second   line,    about    the   middle. 

For  process:     third   line,   at   the   end. 


The  concretes  and  countries  may  go  beyond  their  assigned  377 
limits,  provided  they  start  in  the  proper  place.  If  the  cards  are 
typed,  the  terms  of  the  statement  should  be  capitalised,  (if  in 
handwriting  the  terms  on  the  first  line  may  be  written  in  red 
ink  .  In  addition  the  end  of  the  first  line  is  reserved  for  the 
call  number.  Punctuation  in  the  statement  field  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  comma,  to  mark  a  subdivision;  the  hyphen,  to 
mark  connection  between  two  countries;  the  brackets,  to  mark 
explanatory  terms.  No  other  signs  are  necessary,  and  those 
specified  should  only  be  used  in  the  manner  prescribed. 
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378  The    Amplification   Field.      The  portion  of  the  card  not  occupied 
by  the  statement  will  be  taken  up  by  the  amplification,  separate 
positions  being  again  assigned  to  each  of  the  factors  composing 
it.    As  explained,  the  extension  of  the  statement  may  be  arranged 
in    two   ways    (355),   but   the   places   assigned   on   the   card,  are 
the  same.     Considerable  latitude  may  however  be  allowed  here 
to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  a  given  index. 

379  Division  of  card  surface. 


STATEMENT         FIELD 


o 


380  Table  of  assigned  positions  on  the  cards. 

No.  on  card 
in    381 

1  Concrete       first  line,  about    ist  and 

2nd  5ths 

2  Country        ...         ...         ...         ...     second    line,    about    3rd 

and  4th  5ths 

3  Process         third  line,  about  5th  5th 

4  Call  number  (page  attached)       ...     first  line,  right  corner 

5  Date  of  information          ...         ...     Fourth    line,    left   corner 

6  Extension  of  statement     ...         ...     space  between  statement 

and   title   of   publication 

7  Title  and  place  of  publication     ...     line    above    perforation 

8  Date   of   publication          attached  to  title 

9  Edition  etc,  no.  of  words  ...     attached  to  title 

10    Author          ...         ...         ...         ...      below  title,  right  side 

i  i     Indirect    Author      below  title,  left  side 


Positions  marked  on  card. 
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11 


o 


10 


The  numbers  refer  to  the  table  in  3 80.   The  parts  not  numbered 
remain   unused. 


Number  of  cards  required.  The  statement  on  each  card  consists  382 
of  concrete,  country  and  process  and  each  term  may  consist  of 
one  or  more  words,  so  that  the  statement  will  on  an  average 
contain  4  to  8  words.  If  only  one  card  for  each  statement  is 
written,  the  information  it  contains  can  only  be  made  accessible 
in  one  place  in  the  index,  which  would  generally  speaking  be 
insufficient.  The  question  to  be  answered  is  therefore:  for 
what  terms  of  the  statement  shall  cards  be  made.  Let  us  take 
the  terms  in  the  statement  as  a  whole  and  consider  what  ways 
are  open  to  us  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily. 

Given   a  number,  of  words   on   a  card,   the   absolute   filing    (i.e.  383 
under  all  possible  combinations    of  the  information  resolves  itself 
into  the  possible  permutations  of  the  words,  taking  all  at  a  time. 
Thus: 


2  words  admit  of 

3  words  admit  of 


4  words  admit  of 


2  permutations 
6  permutations 
24  permutations 

5  words  admit  of    120  permutations 

6  words  admit  of  720  permutations 

and  we  would  require  as  many  cards  for  each  statement  as  there 
are  permutations.  Even  for  a  statement  of  one  word  each  for 
concrete,  country  and  process  we  would  require  six  cards  to 
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satisfy  the  permutations.  These  figures  indicate  the  vast  field  of 
useless  work  open  to  the  beginner,  the  necessity  for  absolute 
rules  for  filing,  and  the  care  required  by  the  experienced  to  eli- 
minate useless  work  systematically. 


384  Let  us  take  a  concrete  example  and  try  to  reduce  the  figures  to 
a  minimum.     The  three  terms  of  the  statement  Nitrate — Chile- 
Trade  admit  of  the  following  six  permutations: 
i     Nitrate... Chile... Trade 
.2     Nitrate. ..Trade. ..Chile 

3  Chile... Trade... Nitrate 

4  Chile. ..Nitrate. ..Trade 

5  Trade. ..Nitrate. ..Chile 

6  Trade. ..Chile. ..Nitrate 

Assuming  that  we  would  like  to  consult  our  index  on  this  subject, 
would  we  ask  for  Nitrate  cr  Chile  or  Trade  ?  Oviously  we  must 
have  some  definite  idea  as  to  what  information  we  require,  we 
would  therefore  not  ask  for  Trade.*  If  any  one  be  so  simple- 
minded  as  to  require  information  on  trade  generally,  he  had 
better  take  all  the  trade  literature  home  with  him  and  study  it; 
he  would  not  require  an  index  at  all.  But  we  may  reasonably  ask 
for  the  trade  in  nitrate  or  the  trade  of  Chile,  or  simply  for 
nitrate  or  Chile.  From  this  it  follows  that  concretes  and 
countries  are  indispensable,  while  processes  are  not,  for  informa- 
tion on  a  process  must  include  either  a  concrete  or  a  country, 
(see  exceptions  652  . 


385  We   may   therefore   eliminate  the   trade   permutations    5   and    6, 
and  on  the  same  grounds  we  strike  out   2  and  3.     There  remain 
now  the  two  essential  permutations 
i     Nitrate... Chile... Trade 
4     Chile...  Nitrate... Trade 

Thus  instead  of  writing  six  cards  to  be  filled  in  six  different 
places,  we  only  write  two,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  index  will  in 
no  way  be  curtailed.  This  may  be  embodied  in  an  absolute 
rule  thus:  Write  as  many  cards  for  each  statement  as  it  con- 
tains concretes  or  countries. 


386  The  statement  on  the  two  alternative  cards  will  be : 
Concrete. . . Country . . . Process,    and 
(  "ountry . . . Concrete. . . Process, 

concrete  and  country  simply  changing  places,  and  the  cards  will 
fall  automatically  into  their  proper  places  in  the  index.  The 
same  rule  holds  good,  if  the  terms  in  the  statement  are  com- 
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pound.  Thus  for  the  statement:  Electric  Traction  Motor... 
Italy — France... Export  Trade  we  require  three  cards,  giving 
the  statement  as  follows : 

1  Electric    Traction    Motor. ..Italy-France. ..Export    Trade. 

2  Italy-France. ..Electric    Traction    Motor. ..Export    Trade, 

3  France-Italy. ..Electric    Traction    Motor. ..Import    Trade 

The  Card  Index  This  has  already  been  fully  described  in  Vol.  387 
The  Cabinet.  I  43  et  seq.  so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary 
here  to  discuss  what  is  essential  for  starting 
an  index.  The  cabinet  should  be  large  enough  to  give  card 
room  for  from  six  months  to  a  year  in  advance.  It  is  best  at 
the  start  to  spread  the  cards  over  as  many  drawers  as  there  are 
letters  in  the  alphabet,  leaving  at  the  same  time  some  drawers 
empty  in  convenient  positions,  to  allow  for  expansion. 

When  the  drawers  are  nearly  full,  the  index  requires  readjusting  388 
so  as  to  provide  for  further  growth.  It  is  important  that  the 
readjusting  should  take  place  as  seldom  as  possible,  for  those 
using  the  index  soon  become  familiar  with  the  position  of  the 
various  letters,  but  with  each  re-arrangement  they  are  obliged 
to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  new  positions,  which  may 
cause  considerable  loss  of  time.  The  contents  of  the  drawers  is 
best  arranged  in  vertical  rows  progressing  from  left  to  right. 
Experience  teaches  that  this  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
arrangement  by  horizontal  rows  progressing  from  top  to  bottom. 
In  the  case  of  a  small  card  cabinet  the  difference  may  be  un- 
noticeable,  but  with  60  or  90  drawer  cabinets  the  horizontal 
arrangement  will  occasion  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  to  find  a  given  drawer. 

Method  of  arrangement.  Under  classification  we  have  already  389 
discussed  (178)  the  methods  available  for  names  and  their  diffi- 
culties and  limitations  (214).  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt 
that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  is  the  only  one  open  to  us. 
The  indexing  of  the  information,  the  arrangement  of  the  state- 
ment, the  writing*  of  the  cards  etc.  have  in  fact  all  been  based 
on  this  assumption.  The  cards  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
but  in  addition  the  various  terms  are  brought  into  logical  rela- 
tion by  means  of  their  guides  414  .  The  arrangement  pro- 
posed may  be  conveniently  but  roughly  described  as  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement  with  a  logical  key. 

The   essential   principle  of  the  alphabetical    part   may   be  stated  390 
thus:      All    the   cards   are   arranged   in    one   alphabet    A-/.,    this 
alphabet  consists  of  names  of  concretes  and  countries  only  i.e. 
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the  first  term  of  the  statement  on  each  card.  For  subdivisions 
the  cards  with  like  concretes  are  split  up  by  countries,  and  the 
cards  with  like  countries  are  split  up  by  concretes  i.e.  by  the 
second  term  of  the  statement  on  each  card.  In  393  et  seq. 
a  complete  description  of  the  procedure  is  given. 


391  Filing.      The    various    operations    connected    with    the    filing   of 
the  cards  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1  Verification  and  checking  of  the  cards  to  be  filed, 

2  Placing  each  card  into  its  proper  position  in  the  index, 

3  Attention   to  guides. 

This  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  reliable  man,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  observe  the  utmost  consistency. 


392  Verification   and    checking. 

Before  the  cards  are  incorporated  into  t^he  index,  the  filer 
should  examine  each  card  with  a  view  to  checking  the 
work  generally,  so  as  to  eliminate  errors. 

No  variation  in  spelling  is  admissible,  the  terms  of  the  state- 
ment especially  must  be  examined  as  to  this. 

The  geographical  subdivisions  should  be  checked  or  verified. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  indexer  to  state  Mexico,  Tlaxcala; 
the  correctness  of  this  should  be  ascertained  by  the  filer. 

The  filer  will  check  the  cards  by  sets,  he  should  see  that  he 
receives  the  full  complement  of  cards,  (as  many  cards  as 
there  are  concretes  and  countries  in  a  statement) 


Filing  cants.  The  statement  on  the  cards  is  written  on  three 
lines,  one  each  for  the  three  main  divisions  concrete  (or  country), 
country  (or  concrete)  and  process.  To  find  the  proper  place  for 
a  card  the  first  term  or  main  division  is  considered  first  (it  may 
consist  of  one  or  more  words),  the  alphabetical  place  for  the 
whole  term  is  found.  Either  there  are  already  cards  in  that 
particular  position  with  the  same  first  term,  or  there  are  none. 
In  the  latter  case  the  proper  position  for  the  new  card  has 
already  been  found  and  it  is  inserted.  In  the  former  case  we 
have  a  number  of  cards  with  the  same  first  term  as  that  on 
the  card  to  be  filed,  and  our  further  consideration  is  limited 
to  these  cards.  Such  cards  all  having  their  first  term  alike  are 
alphabeted  among  themselves  by  their  second  terms  and  we 
therefore  find  the  proper  place  for  the  second  term  on  the  card 
to  be  filed.  If  there  are  cards  with  both  first  and  second  terms 
alike,  they  will  be  divided  among  themselves  by  their  third  terms, 
and  we  proceed  to  find  the  proper  place  among  those  for  the 
third  term  on  the  card  to  be -filed.  If  there  are  cards  with  all 


Watch 
Watch 
Watch 
Watch 
Watch 

Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 
Switzerland 

Trade 
Trade 
Trade 
Export 
Trade 

1895 
1897 

1897 
1895 
1899 
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three  terms  alike,  that  is  to  say  with  identical  statements,  then 
they  are  differentiated  by  the  date  of  the  information,  the  latest 
date  coming  first  (252).  If  there  are  cards  with  all  four  terms 
alike,  they  may  be  differentiated  again  similarly  by  the  date  of 
publication.  A  short  example  will  illustrate  the  procedure. 

Simple   illustration*  394 

Card  No.       ist   term  2nd  term         3rd  term       4th  term 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 

Thus  to  file  card  4,  Watch. ..Switzerland... Trade...  1897  we  find 
the  cards  with  first  term  Watch.  Among  these  we  find  the 
cards  with  second  term  Switzerland.  Among  the  cards  Watch... 
Switzerland,  we  find  those  having  third  term  Trade.  As  will  be 
seen  cards  3,  4  and  5  correspond  to  this  description.  They  are 
differentiated  therefore  by  the  date  of  the  information  whicfr 
leaves  card  3  and  4  alike.  Whether  card  4  must  precede  or 
follow  card  3  will  now  depend  on  the  date  of  publication. 

*  The  sequence  of  the  cards  in  the  index  is  the  reverse  of  lines 
on  a  page,  to  avoid  mistakes  all  card  examples  are  arranged  as  the 
cards  actually  stand  in  the  drawers  (549  et  seq). 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  when  the  terms  consist  of  395 
several  words,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  example.  Care 
is  required  however  to  consider  each  term  as  a  whole,  and  not  to 
proceed  to  the  second  and  third  term  until  the  first  term  is 
completely  dealt  with.  Again  the  words  of  each  term  must  be 
dealt  with  separately  (214). 

Illustration    u'itlt    compound    terms. 

ist  Term  2nd  Term         3rd  Term    4th  Term 

Card    ist       2nd       3rd  ist  2nd        ist        2nd 

No.    alph.    alph.    alph.         alph.         alph      alph.      alph. 

8  Watch  Hand  Case  Switzerland— UK    Export  Trade  1900 

7  Watch  Case  Switzerland,  Basel  Trade  Condition  1897 

6  Watch  Case  Switzerland,  Basel  Trade  Condition  1897 

5  Watch  Case  Switzerland,  Basel  Trade  Condition  1897 

4  Watch  Case  Switzerland,  Basel  Export  1897 

3  Watch  Switzerland,  Basel  Customs  Classific.  1897 

2  Watch  Switzerland              Trade  1897 

i  Watch                                                           Manufacture  1897 
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Thus  for  filing  card  8  we  must  find  the  proper  place  for  the 
whole  first  term  Watch  Hand  Case  before  we  go  on  to  consider 
the  second  term,  and  similarly  with  the  second  and  third  terms. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  may  be  a  number  of  alphabets 
under  each  term,  thus  in  the  first  term  Watch  belongs  to  the 
first  alphabet,  Hand  belongs  to  the  second,  and  Case  to  the 
third  (427\  but  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by  this,  if 
the  rule  is  rigorously  enforced  that  the  second  term  must  not 
be  touched  until  the  first  term  is  fully  dealt  with,  and  similarly 
with  succeeding  terms. 

396  The  above  example  shows  that  the  first  statement  in  the  index 
is   the   most  general,  occupying  only   the  first  alphabets  of  the 
first    and   third    terms.     With   each    successive   card   the   blanks 
are  gradually  filling  up,  the   5th  card  having  already  two  alpha- 
bets   for    each    term.      Cards    5,    6    and    7    have    the    identical 
statement    i.e.    all  three  terms  are  alike.     The  date  of  the  in- 
formation  is   further   the   same  for  all   three,   so   that  they  are 
differentiated  by  the  respective  dates  of  publication  which  can 
easily   be   supplied.     The   highest    date   coming   first,   the   most 
recent   information   will   be   uppermost. 

397  It    will  further  be  noted  that  the  terms  are  all  in  the  singular 
(319).    for   if   the  plurals   be   substituted — watches,   watch   cases 
etc,    the    term    watches    would    alphabetically    follow    all    com- 
pound terms  of  watch.     If  that  order  is  preferred,  there  can  be 
no    objection,    but    I    would   recommend   the    singular    as    more 
correct  logically  and  more  economic  both  in  writing  and  filing. 
In  the  above  example  the  first  terms  consist  of  concretes,  but 
according  to  our  rules   (385)   cards    2-8  would  also  be  entered 
under  Switzerland.     Under  this  heading  the  cards  would  appear 
in  the  same  order,  but  the  first  and  second  terms  would  have 
changed  places,    so  that  the  country  terms  would  be  in  the  first 
and    the   concrete   terms   in   the   second   place.      (See   407) 

398  When  the  first  filing  term  is  a  country  name  only,  we  proceed 
as   -with    concretes.      Where   divisions   of   countries    or    second 
countries  which  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  first  are  given, 
we  have  two  alternatives.     Divisions  are  indicated  by  a  comma, 
the   relation   between   two   countries   by   a  hyphen.     The   cards 
may  be  so  arranged  that  all  the  commas  come  together  first  and 
all  the  hyphens  come  afterwards,  i.e.  they  are  arranged  in  two 
separate  alphabets;  or  commas  and  hyphens  may  be  ignored  and 
the   names   following   them   are   arranged   in   one  alphabet.      In 
the  former  case  all  the  divisions  of  a  country  will  come  together, 
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and  all  the  second  countries  with  which  the  first  country  is  in 
relation  will  be  together;  in  the  latter  case  they  will  be  mixed. 
The  choice  between  these  two  alternatives  must  be  made  in 
accordance  with  individual  requirements.  If  an  index  is  likely 
to  have  many  divisions  under  each  country  and  if  they  are  used 
much,  it  is  best  to  keep  commas  and  hyphens  separate.  For  a 
general  index  it  is  best  to  ignore  them. 

Guides.  The  card  index  has  now  been  so  far  explained  that  we  399 
are  in  a  position  to  file  all  the  index  cards  in  proper  order. 
There  remains  the  consideration  of  the  guides.  These  guides 
constitute  one  of  the  most  useful  elements  in  the  card  system. 
The  powers  latent  in  the  guides  are  as  yet  only  appreciated  by 
very  few.  In  most  cases  they  are  used  merely  in  a  haphazard 
way,  their  application  is  based  on  personal  fancy  rather  than 
on  a  studied  plan.  (Vol  I  137)  It  has  been  recommended 
that  the  information  on  each  index  card  should  be  distributed 
according  to  a  fixed  plan,  so  that  the  same  element  of  informa- 
tion will  be  found  on  all  cards  in  the  same  place  (380).  As  far 
as  applicable  we  shall  follow  out  the  same  plan  for  the  guides. 
Just  as  with  the  index  cards  the  position  itself  is  indicative  of 
some  definite  information  (absent  or  present),  so  the  position  of 
the  guides  will  indicate  something,  irrespective  of  what  is  written 
on  it.  In  376  the  distribution  of  concrete,  country  and  pro- 
cess on  the  statement  field  of  the  card  was  explained.  One  of 
the  objects  of  this  distribution  was  to  coordinate  the  terms  on 
the  cards  with  the  various  positions  of  the  tab  of  the  guides,  so 
that  each  position  could  be  utilised  in  a  special  way. 

In  393  we  have  taken  the  three  terms  of  the  statement  for  400 
the  purpose  of  filing  the  cards.  These  are:  concrete,  country 
and  process.  (It  will  by  this  time  be  clear  that  concrete  and 
country  can  change  places,  so  that  it  will  in  future  not  be 
necessary  to  refer  specially  to  it).  These  three  terms  are  indi- 
cated by  separate  guides,  i.e.  the  left  extreme  guide  indicates 
the  concretes,  the  centre  guide  the  countries,  and  the  right 
extreme  guide  the  process.  We  now  have  three  guides  in  three 
distinct  positions,  each  indicating  a  separate  kind  of  terms. 
From  395  it  will  be  seen  that  under  each  term  there  may  be 
several  alphabets.  We  therefore  use  the  intermediate  guide 
between  the  left  and  the  centre  to  indicate  the  second  alphabet 
of  the  concretes,  and  the  intermediate  guide  between  the  centre 
and  the  right  to  indicate  the  second  alphabet  of  the  countries. 
We  thus  obtain  five  guides,  two  for  the  concretes,  two  for  the 
countries  and  one  for  the  process. 
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401  Of  these  five  guides  the  first  and  third  will  always  be  the  most 
important  because  they  give  the  key  to  the  concretes  and  coun- 
tries and  as  such  they  will  be  used  more  frequently  than  the 
other  guides.    To  employ  more  than  five  guides  will  be  found  to 
be  impracticable,  although  in  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable. 
I  have  tried  six  in  place  of  five,  but  with  six  divisions  the  tabs 
become  already  too  small  to  take  words  of  ordinary  size,  which 
will   lead  to  various  difficulties.      If  more   than  rive  guides  are 
considered    necessary    for    a  given    index,    then    the    usual    card 
•j\    x    12$   cm   must   be  discarded   all   round   for  a  larger   size. 
Besides   with   a  little  practice  five  guides   will   be  found   to   be 
adequate  and  to  work  quite  satisfactorily— for  general  work. 

402  Guides   of  the  first  term.         There   are   two  guides   for   the   first 
term,  the  first  and  the  second  guides.     If  the  term  consists  only 
of  one  word,  the  first  guide  only  is  used,  if  it  consists  of  two 
or  more,  the  words  are  divided  between  the  two  guides.     The 
character    of    our     business   will    generally    determine   how   the 
division   is   to   be   made.     Thus:    motor   driven   air    compressor 
easily  gives   motor  driven  for  the  first  and  air  compressor  for 
the  second  guide.    Watch  hand  case  may  either  be  divided  into 
watch  hand  for  first  guide,  and  case  for  the  second,  or  watch 
for  first  guide  and  hand  for  second,  case  having  no  guide.     It 
will  be  found  however  that   by  far  the  largest  number  of  first 
terms  naturally  divides  into  two.     It  is  not  essential  that  each 
guide  should  be  limited  to  one  word.     (For  one  guide  for  con- 
cretes see  410).     If  the  first  term  is  a  country,  follow  403  and 
substitute  first  and  second  guides  for  third  and  fourth. 

403  Guides  for   the   second  term.        The  third  and  fourth  guides  are 
reserved  for  the  second  term.     What  has  been  said  of  the  first 
term  guides  applies  generally  also  to  those  of  the  second.     In 
the    case    of    three    division    countries — country,    state,    town — it 
may    become    necessary    to    make    provision    for    three    guides. 
The  third  guide  would  correspond  to  the  country  and  the  fourth 
to  the  state.     If  it  is  essential  to  provide  guides  also  for  the 
towns,  then  it  is  best  to  use  distinct  colour  guides  of  the  fourth 
position  and  file  them  behind  those  of  the  states.    As  an  altern- 
ative the  states  may  be  indicated  by  third  guides  of  separate 
colour  and  the  towns  by  the  fourth  guides.     If  the  second  term 
is  a  concrete,  follow  402  and  substitute  third  and  fourth  guides 
for  first  and  second. 

404  Guides  of  the  third  term.      The  terms  of  the  processes  may  also- 
require  to  be  indicated  by  guides,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that    when    we    come    to    the    processes,    the    cards    have    been 
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divided  or  sifted  already  by  four  previous  guides,  so  that  there  is 
not  much  likelihood  of  a  large  accumulation  of  cards  under  the 
third  term,  hence  only  one  guide  has  been  reserved  for  the  pro- 
cesses. But  if  in  a  given  case  the  processes  play  a  more  promin- 
ent part  than  usual,  two  guides  may  be  provided  by  adopting 
six  position  guides  instead  of  five.  But  see  what  has  been 
said  in  401.  The  dates  of  information  and  of  publication  do 
not  require  any  guides. 

The  position  and  purpose  of  each  guide  having  been  explained,  405 
we  may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  call  them  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  guides,  reading  from  left  to  right.  An 
illustration  of  these  five  guides  has  already  been  given  in  Vol  I 
1 17,  for  other  examples  see  also  544  et  scq.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  guides  become  only 
necessary  successively  when  there  is  a  more  or  less  extensive 
accumulation  of  cards  under  a  first  guide,  and  that  the  various 
alphabets  indicated  by  the  guides  are  not  independent  but 
interdependent.  In  consulting  the  index,  we  must  begin  with 
the  first  guide;  as  long  as  there  are  only  a  few  cards  with  the 
identical  first  term,  there  will  be  no  other  guides.  Where  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  cards  under  the  first  guide,  we  pass  on 
successively  to  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  guide.  The 
guides  need  not  be  all  in  use,  if  there  is  no  second  guide,  we 
pass  on  to  the  third  etc.  Thus  for  the  first  card  in  395  we 
would  find  first  guide  watch:  there  being  no  entries  correspond- 
ing to  the  second,  third  and  fourth  guides,  we  would  at  once  pass 
on  to  the  fifth  guide,  where  we  would  find  manufacture.  The 
following  example  (the  letters  representing  words)  will  make 
clear  the  connexion  between  the  terms  of  the  statement,  the 
alphabets  under  each  term,  and  the  position  of  the  five  guides. 
(See  footnote  to  394  as  to  order  of  cards). 
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408  Relative    position    of   guides 


Terms   of   statement 
Alphabets     . 
Guides 


0 

y. 


42 

40 

?! 
IS 

35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 

29 
28 

27 
26 

25 
24 
23 

22 
21 
2O 

\l 
II 

IS 

14 
13 

12 
I  I 

TO 


ist  2nd  3rd 

ist    2nd  3rd    etc     ist    2nd  3rd  etc  ist  2nd 
ist    2nd  3rd    4th  5th 

C 


C 
B 

A 


C 

B 

A 


A 


B 

A 


First  guides  would  be  required  for  cards  I,  30  and  42,  and 
these  are  obligatory.  Optional  guides  "may  be  inserted  as  follows  : 
second  guides  for  cards  2,  13,  20  etc;  third  guides  for  cards  5, 
14,  36  etc;  fourth  and  fifth  guides  would  not  be  required  here, 
but  they  could  be  inserted  as  follows  :  fourth  for  cards  6, 
1  6  etc;  fifth  for  cards  1  1,  17  etc. 

1 


407  The  following  is  an  abridged  example  taken  from  an  index,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  the  statements  on  the  cards  are  con- 
fined to  the  five  alphabets  indicated  by  the  five  guides.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  actual  card  drawer  as  given  in  556. 
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Guides : 


1 
u 


fst 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

etc                      etc 

etc 

etc 

30 

Brick 

29 

Brazilnut  Button 

Austria, 

Vienna 

28 

Brazilnut 

USA 

27 

Brazil,  Rio  De  Janeiro 

Washing 

Machine 

26 

Brazil,  Rio  De  Janeiro 

Ice 

25 

Brazil,  Rio  De  Janeiro 

24 

Brazil,  Pernambuco 

Cotton 

Seed 

23 

Brazil,  Pernambuco 

Commercial  Traveller 

22 

Brazil,  Para 

Waterproof  Canvas 

21 

Brazil,  Para 

Labour 

20 

Brazil,  Para 

Glass 

10 

Brazil,  Para 

I  8 

Brazil",  Ceara 

Cotton 

'7 

Brazil,  Ceara 

16 

Brazil,  Bahia 

Sugar 

15 

Brazil,  Bahia 

Cocoa 

14 

Brazil 

Steamship 

'3 

Brazil 

Loan 

12 

Brazil 

Coffee 

I  I 

Brazil 

Coffee 

10 

Brazil 

Coffee 

Q 

Brazil 

Coal 

8 

Brazil 

Coal 

7 

Brazil 

Caoutchouc 

6 

Brazil 

Caoutchouc 

5 

Brazil 

Brazilnut 

4 

Brazil 

Bicycle 

3 

Brazil 

2 

Brazil 

I 

Brazil 

5,1, 

etc 

Manufacture 

Industry 

Importation 

Demand 

Manufacture 

Immigration 

Exportation 

Regulation 

Price 

Condition 

Manufacture 

Trade 

Exportation 

Trade 

Exportation 

Cultivation 

Service 

Raising 

Production 

Export  Trade 

Cultivation 

Price 

Demand 

Yield 

Export 

Trade 

Import 

Trade 

Import  Trade 

Description 


Alternative  for  concretes.  The  use  of  five  guides  as  already  ex-  408 
plained  will  be  found  to  answer  best  for  a  general  index  as 
opposed  to  a  very  specialised  (technical)  index.  Let  us  consider 
the  alternatives  for  the  latter.  Reverting  to  our  position  in  399 
when  the  card  index  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  the  guides, 
our  task  consists  in  devising  a  system  of  guides  which  will 
give 

1  the  maximum  of  accessibility 

2  the  minimum  number  of  guides. 

Our  indicator  material  is  all  comprised  in  the  statement  of  each 
card,  so  that  for  the  purpose  of  indications  by  means  of  guides 
we  have  the  follo.wing  alternatives : 

a  we   take  the  statement  as  a  whole 

b  we  take  each  of  its   terms  as  a  whole 

c  we   take   the    words   of    each    term 

d  we  take  the  letters  of  the  words. 

By   practical   demonstration   it   will    be  ascertained   that   taking  409 
the   individual   guide   as   unit, 

1  the  more  we  indicate  on  it  the  more  guides  are  required 

2  the  less  we  indicate  on  it  the  fewer  guides  are  required 

3  the  amount  indicated  does  not  correspond  to  the  amount 

of  accessibility. 
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In  other  words:  There  is  a  more  or  less  fixed  relation  between 
the  quantity  of  guides  used  and  the  amount  indicated  on  each, 
but  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  quantity  of  guides  used 
and  the  accessibility  to  the  index  afforded  by  them.  Take 
the  two  extremes  as  an  illustration.  If  we  indicate  merely  the 
first  a  b  c— the  minimum— we  only  require  26  guides;  if  we 
indicate  the  whole  statement,  we  would  require  a  very  much 
larger  number,  and  in  neither  case  would  we  have  provided 
for  a  maximum  of  accessibility,  for  in  the  former  case  access 
would  be  difficult  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  guides,  in  the 
latter  case  it  would  be  made  difficult  by  the  excessive  number  of 
guides.  (Access  is  exactly  the  same  if  in  the  one-  case  we  use 
no  guides  at  all  and  in  the  other  we  use  a  guide  for  every  card!) 


410  The  system  of  five  guides  already  explained  will  be  found  to 
give  ready  access  to  a  general  index  and  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  guides  is  kept  down  to  a  minimum.  For  a  specialised 
index  it  must  follow  therefore  that  it  Svill  require  more  guides,  for 
the  only  way  open  is  to  indicate  more  on  the  guides.  This 
applies  only  to  concretes,  for  the  two  guides  for  the  countries 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  The  terms  of  concretes  in 
special  work  will  generally  also  consist  of  a  larger  number  of 
words.  The  method  recommended  therefore  is:  to  use  one  guide 
(in  place  of  the  two  formerly  allotted)  for  the  concretes  and 
always  write  the  full  terms  on  these  contrete  guides  (553-4). 
This  will  reduce  the  accessibility  somewhat  besides  requiring 
more  guides,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  making  a  better  logical 
classification  of  the  concretes  possible  (429),  which  with  five 
guides  can  only  be  done  in  a  general  way. 


411  Quantity  of  guides  used.  It  is  Usual  with  beginners  to  insert 
guides  at  convenient  intervals,  covering  20-40  cards  as  ,\  rule, 
and  changing  successively  the  position  of  the  guide.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  (399)  that  the  position  in  itself  must 
serve  to  Indicate  something,  a  haphazard  arrangement  only  con- 
fuses. The  same  applies  to  the  quantity  of  guides  used.  For 
our  purpose  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  first  guides  for 
both  concretes  and  countries  should  be  complete,  i.e.  there 
should  be  as  many  guides  as  there  are  dissimilar  first  terms  on 
successive  cards.  For  a  complete  system  of  references  for  con- 
cretes their  second  guides  should  also  be  complete.  We  shall 
call  these  fixed  guides  as  opposed  to  the  others  which  are 
optional.  This  will  give  us  the  following  advantages: 
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1  Consultation  can  proceed  much  more  rapidly,  for  if  there 

is  no  guide,  there  is  no  information. 

2  The   index   cards   are   not   exposed   to   incessant   handling, 

they   are  kept   clean,  and   if  need   be,  a  guide  is   much 
more   easily   replaced  than  a  number  of  index   cards. 

3  To  these  must  be  added  that,  as  the  first  guides  are  used 

a  l-o   for  collecting  related  terms,  they  must  necessarily 

omplete,  if  for  no  other  purpose. 

After  these  the  third  guides  are  those  most  frequently  required. 
For  an  index  under  10000  cards  few  fourth  or  fifth  guides  will 
be  found  uM-ful.  All  except  the  fixed  guides  may  be  inter- 
posed at  such  intervals  or  at  such  a  time  as  will  conveniently 
keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the  index. 


Writing  (iu'nlcs.  The  tab  of  each  guide  should  give  the  term  412 
which  is  assigned  to  it  from  the  index  card  immediately  following 
it.  Abbreviations  '339)  are  best  avoided,  unless  they  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  give  rise  to  any  doubt.  Where 
possible  the  writing  should  be  confined  to  the  tab,  the  body  of 
the  guide  only  being  made  use  of  in  case  of  long  terms.  The 
guides  should  all  be  typed.  White  guides  are  decidedly  best  for 
contrasting  the  writing,  but  as  the  guides  receive  considerable 
handling,  they  soon  soil,  and  would  have  to  be  replaced.  To 
avoid  this,  it  is  better  to  use  cards  of  a  faint  tint,  buff,  blue  etc. 
If  the  colour  is  too  deep,  the  reading  will  be  more  difficult  in 
proportion.  The  guides  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
filer. 


Labels.  The  labels  fixed  in  the  holders  of  each  card  drawer  413 
should  give  the  first  term  of  its  first  card  as  an  index  to  its 
contents.  To  give  the  last  term  is  unnecessary,  for  the  label 
of  the  following  drawer  will  give  sufficient  indication  of  the 
limits  of  the  preceding  one.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
indicate  more  than  one  term  on  the  label,  the  second  terms  of 
the  statement  are  added  as  far  as  required  to  differentiate. 


Related  terms.  We  have  so  far  dealt  with  guides  as  the  means  414 
for  indicating  alphabetical  positions,  and  for  this  purpose  only 
the  tabs  of  the  guides  have  been  used.  Assuming  that  we 
have  before  us  an  alphabetical  index  arranged  as  explained 
and  with  the  necessary  guides  inserted,  there  remains  the  question 
of  bringing  together  related  terms  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
logical  classification,  and  this  will  complete  the  structure  of 
the  card  index. 
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415  We  know  that  our  index  gives  information  on  all  manner  of 
concretes  and  countries.  The  terms  on  the  cards  range  from 
the  most  minutely  specific  to  the  highest  collective;  the  inter- 
mediate stages  are  all  more  or  less  represented,  then  there  are 
synonymous  terms.  As  has  been  explained,  many  of  these 
terms  overlap,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  to  bring  them  into 
anything  like  a  logical  classification  would  be  a  hopeless  task, 
and  we  shall  not  attempt  it.  But  in  all  this  apparent  confusion 
there  is  one  element  of  absolute  fixity:  every  first  term  on  the 
cards  must  either  be  a  concrete  or  a  country  and  it  has  a 
known  position  according  to  its  alphabetical  composition,  thanks 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  inversions  of  terms  (225). 


416  Where  there  are  fixed  points,  system  is  possible.  Taking  our 
fixed  positions  as  starting  point,  our  plan  consists  simply  in 
connecting  each  kind  of  terms.  Concretes  are  connected  with 
concretes,  countries  are  connected  with  countries,  so  far  as 
they  bear  any  relation  to  each  other.  These  related  terms  are 
noted  on  the  respective  guides,  so  that  whatever  term  is  con- 
sulted, we  at  once  see  from  the  guide  its  related  terms  as  con- 
tained in  the  index.  The  original  term  thus  appears  on  the 
tab  of  the  guide  which  is  used  for  the  indication  of  its  alpha- 
betical position;  the  related  terms  will  appear  in  the  body  of 
the  guide  and  will  thus  provide  a  substitute  for  a  logical 
classification  (534  et  seq.). 


417  To  give  a  simple  example,  our  index  contains  information  under 
natural  indigo,  artificial  indigo,  synthetic  indigo  and  indigo. 
These  terms  have  been  drawn  from  various  sources  and  for 
obvious  reasons  the  indexer  is  not  at  liberty  to  change  names 
(114).  By  the  plan  proposed  the  collective  term  indigo  will 
refer  to  all  other  terms  of  indigo  and  each  specific  will  refer  to 
indigo.  Now  if  we  require  information  on  synthetic  indigo, 
the  cards  will  be  found  under  S,  but  we  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  also  artificial  indigo,  or  if  we  know,  we 
may  not  always  remember.  But  since  the  guide  indigo  gives 
all  its  related  terms  which  must  of  course  include  all  varieties 
of  indigo,  simple  reference  to  this  guide  will  assure  us  that  no 
information  has  been  missed.  Further  the  related  terms  on 
the  guide  indigo  will  in  many  cases  give  us  most  useful  hints 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  information  in  our  index  under  the 
various  kinds  of  indigo,  for  we  are  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  indigo  is  also  related  to  dyestuffs.  colours,  chemicals,, 
plants  etc  which  may  possibly  "help  us  to  extend  our  field  ofc 
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investigation.  From  the  example  given  it  will  be  clear  that 
our  plan  supplies  much  more  than  a  rough  logical  classification. 
Every  specific  refers  to  its  nearest  collectives,  every  collective 
gives  all  its  specifics. 


It  remains  to  determine,  what  are  related  terms.  There  are  418 
of  course  very  many  terms  whose  relationship  is  well  known  to 
everybody,  but  again  there  are  many  terms  whose  relation  is 
only  known  to  the  specialist.  Repeatedly  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  individual  character  of  each  business,  and  this  applies 
also  here.  We  may  be  interested  in  chemicals  for  instance  and 
we  would  have  to  make  it  our  business  to  use  the  most  specific, 
terms  in  this  branch,  but  for  our  purpose  it  may  be  waste  of 
time  to  go  into  the  finer  distinctions  of  machinery.  Another 
business  may  be  mainly  concerned  with  machinery  and  treat 
chemicals  merely  as  a  side  issue,  as  a  subject  which  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  their  speciality  but  which  it  would  perhaps 
not  be  wise  to  ignore  altogether.  Obviously  the  indexes  of 
these  two  businesses  will  differ  widely,  and  so  will  their  con- 
ception of  related  terms. 

But  this  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  business.  We  419 
are  not  tied  to  any  fixed  nomenclature,  to  deviate  from  which 
may  have  inconvenient  consequences;  we  can  choose  what  we 
think  best,  what  fits  in  best  with  our  special  work  and  we 
ought  to  be  the  best  judges  as  to  what  terms  should  be  brought 
into  relation  for  our  purpose.  If  we  do  not  know  ourselves, 
then  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  anybody  who  does.  It  will  be 
found  in  fact  that  the  related  terms  do  not  give  rise  to  any 
difficulty.  They  are  determined  day  by  day  as  new  cards  are 
added  to  the  index.  But  they  must  be  handled  systematically, 
and  it  is  with  the  method  that  we  are  mainly  concerned  li$re. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  methods  of  connecting 
terms,  and  in  doing  so  we  must  naturally  confine  ourselves  to 
general  examples. 

Terms  oj  countries.  Terms  of  countries  are  in  most  cases  420 
capable  of  exact  definition,  and  there  are  few  related  terms  in 
a  collective  sense.  As  has  been  explained  in  402,  when  the 
country  is  in  the  leading  position,  it  has  the  first  guide  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  the  second  guide  for  its  divisions  and 
the  place  for  the  related  terms  is  on  these  fixed  guides.  On  the 
first  guide  will  be  noted  the  various  collectives  comprising 
a  given  country.  Thus  the  guide  marked  Chile  will  refer  to 
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such  terms  as  South  America,  Latin  America,  Spanish  America 
etc;  the  guide  UK  will  refer  to  Europe,  Northern  Europe,  etc. 
The  first  guide  Barbados  will  refer  to  West  Indies,  British 
West  Indies,  UK, Colonies  etc,  the  second  guides  will  hardly 
ever  be  used  in  this  sense  except  perhaps  in  cases  like  British 
Colonies,  where  tin  first  guide  is  UK  and  the  second  guide 
Colonies.  In  this  r;is<-  it  may  be  found  ronvrnimt  to  refer 
oa  the  second  guide  Colonies  to  their  various  spenti-  name-, 
Australia,  Bahamas  etc. 

421  As   an    alternative   the   first    guide   of   each   country    may    have 
tabulated  on   it  all  its   second  terms,   which   is  specially   useful 
when  there  are  many  cards  under  each  country.     Thus  th<-  first 
guide    Chile    will    refer    to     Antofagasta,    Concepcion,    Iquique, 
Russia,  Santiago,  UK,    Valparaiso  etc.     It  will  be  noticed  that 
besides  the  divisions  of  the  country  itself  it  also  gives  the  foreign 
countries  with  which  Chile  is  connected.     Thus  from  the  above 
enumeration   it  will  at  ouce  be  evident   that  the  index  contains 
no    information    as    to    the    relations    between    Chile    nnd    the 
United   States,    but   it  does   contain   information  as   to  the  rela- 
tions   between    Chile    and    the    United    Kingdom. 

422  By   the  first  plan  (420)  we  provide  access  to   possible  informa- 
tion on  a  given  country,  which  is  not  under  its  specific   name; 
by   the   second  plan    (421)    we   merely   collect   the   second   terms 
of  a   given  country  in   one  place.     Generally   speaking  the   first 
plan    is   more  in  the  nature  of  a   necessity,   the   second   plan   is 
convenience.      The   two   plans   may    be    combined   on   the   same 
guides,   but  such  combinations  are  only  practicable  for  indexes 
of    medium    size,   for    very    large    indexes    they    are    best    kept 
apart. 

I 

428  Terms  of  concretes.  The  management  of  the  related  terms  of 
concretes  is  rather  more  difficult.  The  terms  can  be  connected 
in  several  ways 

1  by  bringing  together  under  each  collective  all  its  specifics, 

2  by   referring   from   each  specific   to   its   various   collectives, 

3  by  connecting  concretes  where  one  is  applied  to  the  other, 

4  by    connecting    synonymous    terms 

With  terms  of  countries  very  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
because  most  of  them  have  exact  limits;  with  terms  of  concretes 
the  matter  is  not  so  simple,  because  they  have  no  such  exact 
limits.  In  the  first  place  there  are  various  degrees  of  collec- 
tivity, but  they  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  fixed  nomenclature. 
In  the  second  place  a  given  specific  may  be  claimed  by  various 
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collectives  according  to  the  aspect  from  which  it  is  viewed.  In 
the  third  place  with  concretes  we  have  to  consider  aUo  the 
application  of  one  to  the  other,  which  may  -bring  tuo  appar- 
ently unconnected  terms  into  relationship. 

As  to  the  first,  we  have  already  had  the  example  of  Indigo  (417'.  424 
where  natural  indigo  is  a  specific  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Indigo,  and  where  the  term  Indigo  is  a  specific  from  the  point  of 
view  of  dyes  etc.  Again  take  the  case  <>t  hardware,  the  guide  will 
give  hammer,  lock,  hoe,  chisel,  screw,  nail  etc,  but  each  of  these 
specifics  must  in  turn  be  treated  as  a  collective,  specifying  the 
various  kinds  ot  hammers,  locks,  screws  etc.  As  to  the  second, 
coal  for  instance  may  be  included  under  the  collectives  fuel, 
raw  material,  mineral,  contraband  etc,  and  whether  it  shall 
be  treated  as  a  related  term  under  any  or  all  of  these  collectives 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  performances  required  of  a  given 
index.  As  to  the  third,  electricity  for  instance  may  be  applied 
to  other  concretes,  thus  electricity  is  used  to  age  wine,  the  two 
terms  electricity  and  wine  are  thus  brought  into  relationship 
although  they  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  collective  and 
respectively. 


These  considerations  will  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  425 
in  no  case  concerned  with  all  related  terms  but  only  so  far  in 
each  individual  case  as  the  relationship  actually  exists  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  business  which  the  index  is  to  serve,  and 
we  have  ii  therefore  in  our  hands  to  make  the  number  of  related 
terms  just  as  many  or  few  as  we  like,  although  from  an  enumer- 
ation and  description  of  the  various  means  at  our  disposal  it 
might  appear  that  we  have  an  endless  task  before  us. 

In  the  case  of  five  guides,  the  first  and  second  are  reserved  for  426 
the  terms  of  concretes.  As  long  as  these  terms  consist  of  one 
word,  the  work  is  very  simple.  The  guides  of  the  specifics  hoe, 
hammer  etc  refer  to  the  collective  hardware,  and  the  guide 
hardware  enumerates  the  specifics  hoe,  hammer  etc  (but  not 
horse  hoe,  whose  place  is  on  the  guide  hoe  etc).  With  com- 
pound terms  the  words  are  distributed  between  first  and  second 
guides,  and  either  guide  may  have  to  be  used  to  collect  some 
related  terms.  It  will  be  found  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
in  the  distribution  of  these  terms  on  the  two  guides  to  facilitate 
the  connecting  of  related  terms.  Thus  motor  driven  air  compres- 
sor may  be  distributed  into  first  guide  motor  driven  and  second 
.guide  air  compressor.  The  second  guide  air  compressor  will 
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then  refer  to  air  compressor  first  guide  (under  A)  and  t  he- 
first  guide  air  compressor  will  refer  to  motor  driven.  Wrought 
iron  ornament  may  be  distributed  into  first  guide  wrought  iron 
and  second  guide  ornament.  The  second  guide  ornament  will 
among  other  terms  also  refer  to  ornament,  meaning  first  guide 
under  O,  and  the  first  guide  ornament  will  refer  to  wrought  iron 
among  other  terms. 

427  As  an  alternative  each  first  guide  may  collect  on  it  all  the  terms 
of  its  second  guides,  as  in  the  case  of  country  terms,  thus  the 
first  guide  artificial  automatic,    adulterated  etc  will   enumerate 
in  the  body  all  the   concretes  answering  to  these  descriptions. 
This  would  of  course  only  become  necessary  with  a  large  number 
of  cards  under  each  first  guide. 

428  The  two  plans  may  be  combined,  so  that  all  related  terms  appear 
on  the  second  guides,  and  the  second  guide  terms  arc  collected 
on  the  first  guide,  or  in  some  cases  most  of  the  terms  are  col- 
lected on  the  first  guide.        Thus  to  take  our  examples  227-229; 
227  represents  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  cards  in  the  index* 
By   the  combined  plan  the  guide   copper   would  collect  all   the- 
terms  either  as  in  228  or  229,   copper  only  appearing  of  course 
on  the  tab  of  the  guide. 

429  In   410  it  has  been  recommended  that  in  place  of  the  first  and 
second  guides  one  larger  guide  may  be  used  for  the  terms  of 
concretes   especially   for   technical   or   very   specialised   work.      If 
this   plan  is  adopted  then   the  whole  term  of  the  concrete  will 
of  course  appear  on  the  tab  of  the  guide  and  all  the  related  terms- 
formerly   distributed   on  the  first   and   second  guides   must    now 
appear   on    this   guide,   the   method   of   collecting   related    terms 
being  of  course  exactly  the  same.   As  has  been  pointed  out,   a 
larger   number   of  guides  will   be  required.     This  will   be   rather 
an    advantage,    because   on   the    whole   fewer   related   terms    will 
appear    on    each   guide   in    consequence.      But    having   only    one 
guide  now  in  place  of  two,  we  lose  the  advantage  of  collecting 
under    each    first    guide    all    the    terms    of    its    second    guides,. 
Whether    two   guides   or  only   one   guide   for   the   terms   of   the 
concretes    will    answer   best   can    only    be   determined    by    actual 
experience.      In   a  general   index  where  of  necessity   the   related 
terms  also  assume  more  or  less  a  general  character,  two  guides 
will  be  found  to  be  preferable.     In  a  special  index  which  again 
collects  its  related  terms  from  the  standpoint  of  the  specialist* 
it    will   be   more  satisfactory   to   have   the   whole   terms   of   the 
concretes  on  one  guide. 
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Completing  the  guides.  On  the  tab'  of  the  guides  we  have  430 
already  the  term  used  for  the  indication'  of  the  alphabetical 
position.  The  related  terms  are  Collected  in  the  body  of  the 
guide  in  alphabetical  order.  For  this  purpose  we  may  imagine 
that  it  is  divided  into  four  alphabetical  columns  starting  with 
the  letters  A  G  M  and  S  respectively.  New  entries  are  added  as- 
nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  this  arrangement.  Oc- 
casionally the  guides  may  have  to  be  rewritten  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offers  to  distribute  the  related  terms  in  better  order.  In1 
a  few  cases  it  may  happen  that  there  are  too  many  terms  for  one 
guide.  An  additional  guide  may  be  used,  the  fab  of  this  one 
being  cut  off  and  the  terms  distributed  on  both,  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  subsequent  guide  being  indicated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  original  one.  If  there  is  information  on  a  specific  term  and 
it  is  desired  to  note  it  under  its  collective,  under  which  how- 
ever there  is  no  information,  and  therefore  no  first  guide,  a 
first  guide  may  be  made  and  inserted  for  this  purpose.  But  this 
does  not  apply  vice  versa. 


Above  the  four  columns  of  terms  we  may  indicate  their  connec-  43t 
tion  with  the  term  on  the  tab  by  writing  see,  see  also,  compare 
etc  if  so  desired,  but  its  omission  will  be  no  disadvantage, 
because  the  relation  between  the  term  on  the  tab  and  those  in 
the  body  of  the  card  is  self  evident.  To  distinguish  between 
terms  which  are  divisions  of  the  tab  term  and  those  which  are 
not,  a  hyphen  may  be  used  and  inserted  to  represent  the  tab  term. 
Thus  if  ,the  tab  term  is  cotton,  the  terms  cotton  bale  and 
sewing  cotton  may  be  written  -bale  and  sewing-  respectively. 
If  on  the  same  guide  we  wish  to  indicate  both  blanket  and 
cotton  blanket,  we  may  write  +  blanket,  signifying  that  there 
is  information  both  under  cotton  blanket  and  also  under  blanket. 
Terms  with  neither  plus  nor  minus  prefixed  can  therefore  appear 
only  in  their  own  alphabetical  place.  Thus  the  cotton  guide 
will  refer  to  sateen,  muslin  etc  which  must  be  found  in  their 
respective  places  under  S  and  M. 


The  management  of  these  related  terms  naturally  devolves  upon  432 
the  filer  of  the  cards.  Each  new  first  term  will  have  to  be 
carefully  considered  in  order  to  determine  its  relation  to  others 
in  the  file  before  the  cards  are  filed,  so  that  the  related  terms 
may  be  added  and  the  index  kept  up  to  date.  If  necessary  the 
filer  may  keep  a  note  book  for  doubtful  or  unsatisfactory  terms,, 
to  be  dealt  with  at  some  future  time  when  more  precise  informa- 
tion may  be  available. 
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433  Consulting   tin    index.     Whether  we  desire  \>,  take  cognisance  of 
the   information    contained   in   tin      index,  or  trace  a  given  card 
tor    the    purpose    of    addition-      .ill  <  -r.it  ion  >    or    verific.it  ions,    or 
whether  we  desire  to  suinniaii-r  ,,.    compile  from  the  information 
or   otherwise    turn    it   to   account,    the   process   of   consulting    the 
index    i-    tin-   same.      Before   we   turn    to   the   cards,    we   inn-1    a  ,k 
ourscKe-.     on   what  comrete  or  country     or  both)  is  information 
required.      In   other   vrords,   if   we   expi •<  i    an   intelligent  answer 
from   the  index,   we  mu-t    put   an   intelligent  question.      As  has 
been    shown    (385     entries   are   made    for   all    the   concretes   and 

unifies  contained  in  the  statement  of  the  «  .ird>  • 

Cotton            ...          ...          ...          ...     Cultivation  ...  I  entry 

Ammonium  Sulphate...  Italy.  Sicily  ...          ...  ...  2  entries 

Artificial  Wine... Germany.  Brunswick         ...  ...  2  entries 

I'K,    London. ..Electric    Railway       ...          ...  ...  2  entries 

France,    Paris... Leaf    Tobacco           ...          ...  ...  2  entries 

USA-1'K...Pig    Iron  3  entries 

We  therefore  have  to  deal  with 

'  oncretes  or  countries  of  simple  terms. 
Concretes  or  countries  of  compound  terms. 
'  oncretes  and  countries  of  simple  terms. 
Concretes  and  countries  of  compound  terms. 

434  L'oucrftfs  or    con  it  tries   of  simple    terms. 
Requires    information    on    coal. 

Turn  to  the  C  drawer  and  find  the  first  guide  marked  coal  in  its 
alphabetical  place.  If  it  cannot  be  found,  further  search  is 
unnecessary,  for  there  is  no  information  on  coal  (411.1).  Sup- 
posing however  that  it  has  been  located,  then  since  no  country 
is  given,  we  at  once  turn  to  the  right  of  the  coal  cards  (fifth 
guide),  where  we  shall  find  the  various  processes  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  analysis,  export,  import,  output,  price,  trade 
etc.  from  which  we  select  what  we  require.  The  guide  coal 
will  give  other  terms  of  coal  which  should  at  any  rate  be 
inspected. 

435  Required  information  in  Spain. 

Turn  to  the  first  guide  Spain  as  before,  and  at  the  right  will  be 
found  the  processes,  education,  emigration,  immigration,  trade 
condition  etc.  On  the  guide  Spain  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  Europe  showing  that  there  is  information  under  that  term 
which  may  include  Spain.  If  the  desired  information  is  not  found 
under  Spain,  the  cards  under  Europe  should  be  consulted. 

436  Concretes  or   Countries   of  <oinpound   terms. 
Required   information   on   electric  tramway. 

Turn  to  first  guide  electric,  it  will  contain  an  alphabetical  list 
of  all  electric  terms  in  the  index.  If  there  is  no  entry  -tram- 
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way,  there  is  no  information.  If  it  is  there,  then  we  proceed 
to  find  tramway  in  its  alphabetical  place  in  line  with  the  second 
guides.  Now  if  the  first  card  electric  tramway  we  find  also 
contains  a  country  in  the  statement,  then  there  is  no  informa- 
tion on  electric  tramways  generally,  but  only  in  connection  with 
countries.  If  the  information  we  find  under  electric  tramway 
is  unsatisfactory,  we  again  consult  the  first  guide  electric,  if  it 
gives  a  cross  entry  thus:  -f tramway,  then  we  know  at  once 
that  there  is  also  information  under  the  collective  tramway  in 
the  T  drawer.  Turning  to  the  first  guide  tramway  under  the 
T's,  we  there  find  a  list  of  all  the  kinds  of  tramways  in 
the  file.  We  may  find  motor  tramway  for  instance,  which 
might  serve  our  purpose  just  as  well  as  electric  tramway. 

Required    information    on   Basel   in  Switzerland.  437 

Since  parts  of  countries  are  entered  as  second  terms  of  their 
countries  (402\we  turn  to  first  guide  Switzerland;  if  the  guide 
contains  an  entry  -Basel,  we  find  it  in  its  alphabetical  place 
under  the  second  guides.  The  fact  that  Basel  belongs  to 
Switzerland,  if  not  known,  must  be  ascertained  from  a  gazetteer. 
There  is  no  direct  entry  under  Basel,  i.e.  under  any  part  of  a 
country. 

Concrete    or    country    of   simple    ternii.  438 

Required   information   on   Coal   in    Spain. 

Turn  to  first  guide  coal  and  under  the  coal  cards  find  the  third 
guide  Spain  in  its  alphabetical  place,  all  the  cards  with  Spain 
as  country  give  information  on  coal  in  Spain.  Or,  turn  to  first 
guide  Spain,  and  under  the  Spain  cards  find  the  third  guide 
coal  in  its  alphabetical  place,  all  the  cards  with  coal  as  concrete, 
will  give  information  on  coal  in  Spain.  The  same  set  of  cards 
should  in  fact  be  in  both  places. 

Concrete   and   country  of  compound   terms.  439 

Required  information  on  leaf  tobacco  in  Paris. 
Turn  to  first  guide  leaf,  then  second  guide  tobacco,  then  third 
guide  France  and  fourth  guide  Paris.  Or,  starting  with  France, 
find  successively  Paris,  leaf,  tobacco.  If  not  found,  turn  up 
guide  tobacco  to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  tobacco  there  are, 
there  may  be  unstripped  tobacco  for  instance. 

Required  information  on  the  wheat  flour  trade  between  Austria  440 
and  Germany. 

Turn  to  first  guide  wheat  and  second  guide  flour,  then  find  third 
guide  Austria  and  fourth  guide  Germany;  if  not  found,  try  third 
guide  Germany  and  fourth  guide  Austria.  Or,  starting  with 
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Germany,  find  successively  Austria,  Wheat,  flour;  or  starting  with 
Austria,  find  successively  Germany,  wheat,  flour.  In  any  case 
look  up  guide  flour  to  make  sure  that  wheat  flour  does  not 
also  go  under  another  name. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  but  a  few  minutes  practice  anybody 
may  consult  the  index  with  perfect  ease.  The  above  cases  have 
all  been  direct;  we  shall  now  consider  others  not  quite  so  direct. 

441  Required  information  on  all  kinds  of  coal  in  Spain  and  any  part 
thereof. 

We  turn  to  first  guide  coal  and  from  the  guide  we  note  what 
kinds  of  coal  there  are  in  the-  index  (not  necessarily  all  under 
Spain).  Now  we  turn  to  first  guide  Spain  and  under  the  third 
and  fourth  guides  we  find  the  kinds  of  coal  noted.  Then  we 
turn  to  each  division  of  Spain  (second  guides),  and  under  their 
third  and  fourth  guides  we  again  find  the  kinds  of  coal  noted. 
The  following  illustration  and  a  comparison  with  557  will  make 
this  clear.  Proceeding  as  indicated,  we  may  find  in  the  index 
.the  following,  in  the  order  stated  in  the  footnote  to  394- 

etc 
Coal 
SPAIN,    VALENCIA        Brown   Coal 

etc 
Coal 

JJrown  Coal 
SPAIN,   CARTAGENA    Bituminous    Coal 

etc 
:SPAIN,  BARCELONA     Coal 

etc 
Coal 

Anthracite   Coal 
Anthracite   Coal 

etc 
Coal 

Brown  Coal 
Bituminous  Coal 


.SPAIN,   ASTURIAS 


SPAIN 


Artificial   Coal 


442  As  an  alternative,  we  may  consult  each  kind  of  coal  direct, 
without  referring  to  first  guide  Spain.  The  result  will  be  the 
same,  but  we  find  the  information  in  a  different  order,  some- 
what as  follows: 


etc 


COAL 


BROWN  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 
ARTIFICIAL  COAL 

ANTHRACITE   COAL 


Spain, 
Spain, 
Spain, 
Spain, 
Spain 
Spain, 
Spain, 
Spain 
Spain, 
Spain 
Spain 
Sj>ain, 
Spain 


etc 

Valencia 
Cartagena 
Barcelona 
Asturias 

Valencia 
Cartagena 

Cartagena 


Asturias 
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We  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  follow  out  the  concretes  under  443 
the  country,  or  the  country  under  the  concretes ;  the  result  must 
be  the  same.  Generally  speaking  the  quickest  way  to  get  at 
the  information  is  to  consult  that  section  which  has  fewer  cards. 
If  coal  only  were  required  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  it  would  be 
found  more  quickly  under  the  first  guide  coal;  if  all  kinds  of  coal 
were  required  in  Spain  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  found  more 
quickly  under  first  guide  Spain.  But  whichever  way  we  proceed, 
the  result  will  be  the  same. 

The  terms  of  the  concretes  or  countries  consist  of  more  than  two  444 
•words. 

If  we  wish  to  locate  the  cards  on  underground  electric  traction 
motor,  we  turn  as  usual  to  first  guide  underground  and  then  we 
trace  successively  electric,  electric  traction  and  electric  traction 
motor  just  as  we  would  find  it  in  a  dictionary.  If  we  require 
electric  traction  motor,  we  may  find  first  guide  electric  or  electric 
traction  or  even  electric  traction  motor,  according  to  what 
method  of  dividing  we  have  adopted.  With  country  names  it 
is  different;  British  Central  Africa  cannot  be  divided  between 
two  guides,  the  first  guide  must  give  the  whole  name  of  a 
country,  no  matter  of  how  many  words  it  consists. 

We  cannot  find  the  concrete  or  country  required.  446 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  there  is  no  first  guide  for  a  concrete 
or  country,  there  is  no  information  in  the  index.  This  is  correct. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  however  that  while  there  may  be  no 
information  on  a  given  specific,  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of 
information  on  some  collective  including  that  specific.  If  we 
find  no  guide  for  scissors,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consult 
cutlery,  which  may  give  the  information  required,  although  not 
as  specifically  as  desired.  If  we  cannot  find  information  on 
Barbados  or  Bahamas,  then  we  consult  British  West  Indies, 
which  includes  both.  If  therefore  no  information  be  found 
on  any  specific,  the  nearest  collective  guide  should  be  consulted 
before  giving  up  search.  Indeed  it  is  a  good  plan  always  to 
•consult  the  nearest  collective  guide. 

Required  information  on  processes.  446 

It  has  been  stated  (654)  that  there  are  no  entries  for  processes, 
but  that  special  cards  may  be  used  for  them,  if  it  is  required  to 
treat  them  independently.  As  these  are  but  few,  and  have  more- 
over a  colour  distinction,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
them.  But  apart  from  that,  if  we  wish  to  follow  up  a  given 
process,  all  that  is  required  is  to  attach  it  to  a  concrete  or  a 
•country  and  we  may  proceed  as  before.  Thus  if  information  on 
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emigration  he  re;  uired,  that  term  will  probably  be  found  under 
most  countries.  Where  it  is  essential  to  bring  out  certain  pro-  ess 
terms,  the  special  guides  described  in  655  must  be  found. 

447  The    whole    operation    of   making    a    card    index    may    now    be 
summarised  as  follows: 

1  -Select  carefully  what  is  to  be  indexed 

2  Read  and  make  up  statement 

3  Ring   each   concrete  and  country   indexed   in   the  original 

(vol  I   113 

4  Collect  the  material  for  the  amplification  of  the  statement, 

including  call  number 

5  Write  as  many  cards  as  the  statement  contains  concretes 

and  countries* 

6  Verify  and   check  cards,  especially   statement 

7  File  cards 

8  Make  guides  if  necessary 

9  Enter  related  terms  on  guides 

*  It  will  be  found  best  to  make  a  rough  copy  of  statement 
and  amplification,  and  when  this  has  been  corrected  and  adjusted,  to 
write  the  cards  from  it,  until  sufficient  experience  has  been  acquired 
to  dispense  with  it. 

448  Examples  The  following  examples  have  not  been  specially 
Indexing  selected,  they  are  average  articles  such  as  ap- 
pear in  periodical  literature  generally.     As  for 

each  index  the  information  conveyed  by  literature  is  viewed 
from  a  specific  standpoint,  it  is  only  open  to  us  to  consider 
examples  under  their  general  aspect.  This  may  not  be  altogether 
satisfactory  but  with  an  explanation  of  the  various  standpoints 
for  each  article  the  method  will  be  sufficiently  demonstrated 
to  adapt  it  for  specific  cases.  The  following  article  from  the 
Chemical  Trade  Journal  1910  XII  17  will  give  us  also  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  forth  the  various  standpoints  from  which 
information  can  be  viewed  in  indexing. 

440  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  nitrate  trade  has  so 
complete  a  state  or  stagnation  been  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year; 
week  after  week  passes  without  business  being  transacted,  and  im- 
porters are  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  their  enormous 
holdings.  Whereas  a  twelvemonth  ago  they  boasted  of  having  "  sold 
forward,"  as  much  as  was  delivered  in  the  previous  spring — i.e., 
some  800,000  tons — their  sales  are  up  to  the  present  quite  insignificant, 
the  country  dealers,  who  then  without  exception  lost  money,  declining 
to  repeat  the  experience,  more  especially  when  they  are  asked  to  pay 
higher  prices.  Consumers,  now  almost  everywhere  on  the  Continent 
suffering  from  floods,  are  in  no  mood  to  purchase  long  ahead  of  their 
spring  requirements^,  and  the  position  has  practically  reached  a  dead- 
lock. Holders  being_  afraid  to  spoil  their  market  for  next  season 
dare  not  reduce  their  quotations,  and  are  manfully  holding  them  up; 
but  the  Process  will  become  increasingly  difficult  when  the  heavy 
October  sai'ings  come  ^in  and  the  bills  drawn  there  against  have  to 
be  met.  These  comprise  an  unusually  large  number  of  German  vessels 
accustomed  to  making  the  voyage  in  or  under  90  days,  and  the 

§  recession    once    started  will    last    for    several    months.       Most    of    the 
eptember    cargoes    have  already  arrived,  and  stocks  are  accumulating- 
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in  Europe,  while  those  in  Chili  awaiting  shipment  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  shipments  on  a  scale  calculated  to  depress  the  market. 
Every  effort  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  keep  down  the  December 
total,  but  the  only  chance  of  permanent  recuperation  is  in  the  re- 
duction of  output,  and  of  this  there  are  no  indications,  the  tendency 
on  the  contrary  being  towards  expansion. 

This  article  deals  mainly  with  the  commercial  aspect  of  nitrate  450 
and  for  a  general  commercial  index  we  may  without  any  trouble 
write  our  cards  as  follows: 


SODA    NITRATE  P23. 14-558 

OK 

TRADE  CONDITION 

1910X11   Stagnant,  I arge  stocks  In  nand  and  arriving, 
lower  price  probable. 


• 
Chemical  Trade  Jour nal , London  1910XII17 


o 


UK  P2S. 14-558 

SODA  NITRATE 

TRADE  CONDITION 

1910X11   St agnant , large  stocks  in  hand  and  arriving, 
lower  price  probable. 


Chemical  Trade  Journal , London  1910XII17 


o 


K 
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451  If  we  prefer  a  condense  of  the  original  (355.2)  the  amplification 
will  appear  somewhat  as  follows,  the  statements  remaining  of 
course  the  same: 


SODA    NITRATE  !3*  * 

UK 

TRADE  CONDITION 

1910X11   Complete  stagnation  for  tine  of  year, impor- 
ters do  cot  know  how  to  dispose  of  their  enormous 
hold  Ings, count ry  dealers  decline  to  buy , espec i al 1 y  at 
higher  prices, consumers  on  the  Continent  arc  not  In- 
clined to  anticipate  spring  reqa i rement s, hoi der s  dare 
not  reduce  quotations  for  rear  of  spoiling  next  seas- 
on,large  additional  supplies  arriving  from  Chile  wil 
depress  the  market, nor  is  the  output  in  Chile  likely 
to  be  reduced. 

Chemical  Trade  Journal , London  1910XII17 


o 


UK  P23. 14-558 

SODA  NITRATE 

TRADE  CONDITION 

1910X11   Complete  stagnation  for  tine  of  year, Impor- 
ters do  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  t he i r- enormous 
hoi d 1 ng s , count ry  dealers  decline  to  buy , e spec i al 1 y  at 
higher  prlcesconsumers  on  the  Continent  are  not  in- 
clined to  antlcloate  sor i ng  requ i remen t s , ho  1 d er s  dare 
not  reduce  Quotations  for  rear  of  spoiling  next  seas- 
on,large  additional  supplies  arriving  from  Chile  will 
deoress  the  market, nor  is  the  output  in  Chile  likely 
to  be  reduced. 

Chemical  Trade  Journa  1  .  Lon don  1910XIT17 


o 


452  We  may  now  consider  the  foregoing  article  more  fully  from  the 
standpoint  of  systematic  indexing,  with  a  view  to  demonstrating 
the  complete  method  of  indexing,  and  this  is  the  more  important 
because  in  doubtful  or  difficult  cases  we  shall  always  be  obliged 
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to  fall  back  on  it.  According  to  analysis  (296)  our  constant 
•elements  are  concrete,  country  and  process,  and  we  require  as 
many  cards  (or  entries)  as  there  are  concretes  and  countries 
(385),  if  we  take  the  whole  article  as  one  item  for  indexing. 
Let  us  tabulate  the  concretes  and  countries  (the  processes 
being  freely  chosen  to  suit  our  convenience)  as  contained  in  the 
.article  thus: 


Concretes 


Countries 


MOVABLE    IMMOVABLE    ABSTRACT 


importers 
country  dealers 
consumers 
holders 


UK 

Continent 

Germany 

Kurope 

Chile 


nitrate  of  soda          Hoods 

nitrate  market 

holdings 

money 

October  sailings 

bills 

sailing    vessels 

September   cargoes 

stocks 

shipments 

In   addition   we  have  sales,   prices,  quotations  for  treatment  of 
which   see   325. 


From  the  commercial  standpoint  the  term  soda  nitrate  'or  453 
nitrate)  covers  also  the  terms  holdings,  October  sailings,  Sep- 
tember cargoes,  stocks  and  shipments.  The  remaining  concretes, 
money,  bills,  floods,  market,  importers,  country  dealers,  con- 
sumers, holders  may  be  disregarded  (309)  for  there  is  no  definite 
information  under  any  one.  Soda  nitrate  (324)  is  therefore  the 
only  concrete  left  for  indexing,  and  it  is  the  proper  name  of 
the  concrete  in  question.  (The  term  market  might  perhaps  be 
taken,  but  it  is  practically  meaningless  without  nitrate  which 
we  already  have,  and  with  process  trade  condition  (450  it  is 
already  provided  for  sufficiently.)  Of  the  country  terms  UK  is 
assumed,  not  on  conclusive  evidence  it  must  be  confessed;  if  it  is 
left  out,  we  would  require  only  one  card  in  place  of  two.  for  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  substitute  Europe  or  Continent; 
the  more  inclusive  the  area  the  less  use  a  country  term  in  index- 
ing. Chile  could  only  be  used  in  connection  with  either  UK  or 
Europe,  but  the  information  is  not  sufficiently  definite,  Germany 
is  derived  from  German  vessels,  which  must  be  turned  into 
Germany — sailing  vessel  (323),  a  vessel  being  regarded  as  float- 
ing territory  and  sailing  being  implied  by  the  extent  of  the 
voyage  given,  but  the  information  is  not  worth  noting.  Hence  we 
arrive  at  the  statements  as  given  in  450  and  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  the  article  is  indexed  as  fully  as  is  possible. 
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454  The  list  of  concretes  forms  the  basis  for  our  method  of  indexing 
as  the  list  of  common  descriptions  forms  the  basis  of  our  method 
of   classification      164),   it   gives   us   also   a   fair   idea   as  to  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  information,  it  gives  us  the  key  to  the 
various  standpoints  from  which  the  information  may  be  viewed, 
or    the    various    purposes    it    may    serve.      Thus    the    merchant 
will  be  interested  in  it  because  it  describes  nitrate  as  a  saleable 
commodity,    the    manufacturer   if    he   buys    nitrate    has    only    an 
indirect    interest    in    it,    the    technologist    will    pass    it    by,    the 
stock  broker  may  find  some  motive  for  action  in  it,  the  freight 
broker    will    be   mainiy   concerned   with   the   vessels,   the   banker 
will  have  his  eye  on  the  bills,  the  economist  may  extract  some 
points  on  the  consumer  etc  etc.     Supposing  the  information  is 
valuable,  each  one  will  index  it  from  his  own  standpoint  and  for 
his  own  purpose.     At  the  same  time  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to   cut   up   the  article   into   commercial,    financial,    technical   etc 
portions  for  the  several  indexes;  the  various  aspects  are  so  inter- 
waven   and    interdependent    that   separation    is    impossible,    each 
one  must   consider  the  information  as  a  whole,  and  from  each 
standpoint  the  article  will  have   to  be  indexed  differently.     We 
have   in   fact  here  the   same  individual   divergence   which   is   the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  classification  of  books  as  explained   by 
Brown  in  287,  but  with  this  difference  that  we  are  not  concerned 
with  reconciling  the  various  standpoints,  as  required  for  a  book 
classification;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  do  justice  to  each  indi- 
vidually,  for  each  must  have  his  own  way  in  indexing. 

455  A   brief,  reference  to  the   treatment  of  this  article  from  other 
standpoints— supposing    the    value    of   the    information    warrants 
the   work   of  indexing,  which   is  not  the  case  in  our  example — 
will  suffice.     The  manufacturer  whose  prime  material  is  nitrate 
will  be  mainly  interested  in  its  price,  and  he  will  formulate  his 
statement  thus : 

Nitrate— Price 

and  in  the  amplification  he  will  state  the  reasons  for  a  probable 
reduction  in  price.  Similarly  the  banker  will  formulate  his 
statement  from  his  point  of  view  thus : 

Nitrate  Bill— Liquidation 

and  in  the  amplification  he  will  state  the  reasons  why  there  may 
be  difficulties  in  meeting  these  bills  etc.  The  freight  broker  will 
formulate  his  statement  from  his  point  of  view  thus : 

Sailing  Vessel — Available 

and  in  the  amplification  he  will  state  the  particulars  of  expected 
arrivals  from  Chile  with  a  view  to  placing  return  freights  etc  etc, 
countries  being  added  to  each  statement  as  required. 
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As  it  stands,  the  article  is  of  ephemeral  value,  it  may  be  of  456 
service  for  a  week  or  two  or  even  a  month,  when  it  will  be 
superceded  automatically  by  fresh  information,  and  for  some 
commercial  indexes  it  may  even  be  rejected  altogether  on  this 
consideration,  but  in  the  meantime  something  may  happen  which 
may  even  give  it  a  quasi  permanent  value;  we  must  weigh 
all  possibilities  before  rejecting.  On  the  other  hand  we  must 
give  due  consideration  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  leading  article  and 
that  judged  by  its  author  it  must  be  regarded  as  authoritative. 
See  also  343  as  to  various  localities  from  which  information  can 
be  indexed. 


The  following  is  from  the  Drapers  Record   1910X1117  467 

I  would  warn  readers  against  orders  received  from  the  Gold  Coast 
of  British  West  Africa;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  make  very  careful 
inquiries  before  sending  goods.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  letters 
•written  in  broken  English,  which  are  not  worth  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. The  man  about  whom  this  warning  refers  bears  an 
English  name,  and  writes  a  very  good  business  letter  in  a  plausible 
manner.  He  pays  for  his  first  order,  and  follows  it  up  with  a 
second  order,  for  which  payment  is  not  forthcoming.  The  result  is 
that  the  goods,  being  at  the  Gold  Coast,  are  generally  sold  under 
the  hammer  as  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  them.  The  man  who 
originally  ordered  the  goods  is  well  aware  of  this  procedure,  and 
thus  gets  the  goods  at  less  than  half  their  value.  I  am  told  that 
several  British  firms  have  been  victimised  in  this  manner. 

• 
For  a  commercial  index  the  statement  may  be  formulated  thus: 

Gold  Coast— Fraudulent  Trading 

the  desired  particulars  being  added  in  the  amplification,  or  if 
•we  assume  the  concrete  to  be  drapers'  goods  which  is  to  some 
extent  implied  in  the  text,  we  may  write  it  thus : 

Drapers'  goods — Gold  Coast — Fraudulent  Trading 

According  to  standpoint  statements  such  as  the  following  may 
also  be  used,  the  amplification  being  varied  to  correspond: 

UK-Gold  Coast— Export. 
Business— Gold  Coast— Difficulties, 
Credit— Gold  Coast— Undesirable, 

and  so  on  according  to  requirements  in  each  case. 


The  following  article  is  from  the  Paper  Makers'  Monthly  Journal  458 

J9IOXII  10 

How  Paper  Affects  J/»7<i/.  ARTHUR  D.  LITTLE,  the  official  chemist 
to  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  writing  in  the  Print- 
ing Art  Sample  Book,  says:  — 
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Although  a  well-made  paper  composed  of  properly  purified  vegeta- 
ble fibre  must  be  regarded  as  entirely  without  effect  upon  metallic  sur- 
faces upon  which  it  may  be  left  in  contact,  there  have,  nevertheless, 
been  noted  many  instances  of  serious  corrosion  of  metallic  articles 
under  conditions  which  point  to  chemical  action  between  the  metal 
and  some  constituent  of  the  paper  in  which  the  article  has  been 
wrapped.  Manufacturers  ot  silverware  and  plated  ware,  and  especially 
makers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  plated  jewellery,  have  at  times 
experienced  heavy  losses  due  to  tarnishing  and  corrosion  set  up  by 
the  paper  used  for  wrapping,  or  the  cards  on  which  their  product 
had  been  mounted.  Hardware  dealers,  and  especially  those  carrying 
hand  tools,  have  similarly  suffered,  and  examples  are  not  wanting  of 
equally  destructive  action  upon  type. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  corrosion  of  type  by  an  impurity  in  the 
wrapping  paper  has  recently  come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer. 
As  tne  result  of  a  fire  in  a  large  typefoundry,  much  of  the  type 
wrapped  in  papers  was  drenched  with  water,  and  in  consequence  so 
severely  corroded  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  use.  Examination  of 
a  number  of  the  suspected  "wrappers  showed  them  to  be  free  in 
every  case  from  acid  and  from  chlorine,  but  they  all  contained 
sulphur.  The  papers  were  all  good  grades  of  sulphite  wrapping, 
containing  in  some  cases  a  proportion  of  jute. 

There  are  perhaps  extremely  rare  instances  in  which,  through  use 
of  a  very  acid  alum  as  a  factor  in  the  sizing  process,  the  reaction 
of  a  paper  may  remain  sufficiently  acid  to  induce  corrosion  when  the 
paper  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  metallic  surface  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  just  as  there  arc  rare  cases  in  which  the  operation  of 
bleaching  has  been  carried  out  so  carelessly  as  to  leave  bleach  residue 
in  the  paper,  which  again  may  set  up  corrosion  under  appropriate 
conditions;  but  my  laboratory  study  of  many  cases  of  corrosion, 
ascribed  to  paper  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  shown  in  substantially 
every  instance  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  sulphur. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  far  to  account  for  the  presence  of  this 
sulphur.  Most  wrapping  papers  now  in  use  and  much  card  stock  con- 
tains a  notable  proportion  of  sulphite  fibre,  commonly  prepared  from 
spruce  wood  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime.  The 
manufacture  of  the  bisulphite  solution  involves  the  burning  of  sulphur 
and  the  absorption  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  thus  produced  in  milk. 
of  lime.  If  the  temperature  of  the  sulphur  burners  is  allowed  to 
run  too  high,  some  sulphur  is  votalilized  and  may  be  carried  into  the 
liquor  as  free  sulphur,  which,  being  insoluble,  cannot  thereafter  be 
washed  out  of  the  pulp.  The  unduly  high  temperature  of  combustion 
conduces,  moreover,  to  the  formation  of  polythionic  acids  in  the  cook- 
ing liquor,  which  acids  during  the  cook  are  decomposed  into  simpler 
acids  with  deposition  of  sulphur  in  the  pulp. 

Sulphite  fibre  must,  therefore,  be  recognised  as  by  far  the  most 
frequent  source  of  sulphur  in  paper,  and  for  that  reason  should  be 
excluded  from  the  finisn  of  jewellery  cards  and  wrappers  or  other 
papers  the  intended  use  of  which  involves  contact  with  metallic  sur- 
faces. 

Sulphite  fibre  is  not,  however,  the  only  source  of  sulphur,  cither 
in  the  free  form  or  as  the  equally  objectionable  sulphides.  Certain 
special  papers  in  small  amount  are  sized  with  the  material  known 
as  "  viscose,"  which  is  a  water  soluble  compound  of  cellulose  prepared 
by  treating  vegetable  fibre  with  caustic  soda  and  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon. The  viscose  is  added  to  the  stock  in  the  engine,  and  there- 
after decomposed  by  alum  or  magnesia  sulphate  with  precipitation  of 
the  gelatinous  cellulose  and  separation  of  sulphur  and  sulphur  com- 
pounds through  the  stock.  Viscose  sized  papers  possess  many  advan- 
tages of  strength  and  toughness  which  adapt  themselves  admirably 
to  use  as  wrapping,  but  they  should  never  be  used  in  contact  with 
metal. 

A  third  source  of  sulphur  compounds  is  found  in  papers  made 
from  sulphate  pulp,  which  occasionally,  when  the  stock  has  not  been 
sufficiently  washed,  contain  sulphides  and  organic  sulphur  compounds 
as  evidenced  by  the  odour  of  the  paper.  While  the  amount  of 
these  is  very  small,  it  is  sufficient  in  some  instances  to.  cause  tar- 
nishing of  silver  surfaces. 
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Taking  the  whole  article  as  one  item,  the  information  treats  on  459 
wrapping   paper   and  from  the   commercial   standpoint   we   may 
formulate  our  statement  without  difficulty  as  follows : 

Wrapping  Paper — Chemical   Action 

and  state  in  the  amplification  the  particulars  and  the  effects  of 
chemical  action  so  far  as  it  is  of  service  to  us.  In  addition  we 
may  formulate  statements  by  splitting  up  the  article  into  separ- 
ate items : 

Metallic   Article — Corrosion 
or  Silver  Ware — Corrosion 

etc  etc 

and  state  in  the  amplification  the  cause  and  effect  of  this  corro- 
sion and  how  to  guard  against  it.  This  information  will  be  of 
use  to  those  interested  in  metallic  articles,  silver  ware,  plated 
ware,  plated  jewellery,  hardware,  hand  tools,  type,  as  stated  in 
the  article;  it  will  be  of  no  use  directly  to  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  metallic  surfaces.  We  see  therefore  the  in- 
dexable information  is  successively  narrowed  down  by  the  stand- 
point from  which  we  regard  it,  and  by  the  use  to  which  we 
may  put  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  of  wrapping  paper  this  460 
information  is  useful  because  it  will  help  him  to  make  his  paper 
so  as  to  avoid  corrosion   if  in  contact  with  metallic  surfaces. 
He  will  formulate  his  statement  thus : 

Wrapping  Paper — Composition 
or  Wrapping  Paper — Corrodes 

and  give  particulars  in  the  amplification.  He  will  index  not  only 
the  wrapping  paper,  but  also  the  various  pulps,  fibres,  bleach, 
size,  and  various  sulphurs  and  other  chemicals  so  far  as  he  is 
interested  in  them,  and  for  each  separate  statement  he  will  draw 
on  the  whole  article  for  complete  particulars  for  the  ampli- 
fication. The  chemist  will  index  it  under  all  those  chemicals  in 
which  he  is  interested  and  give  particulars  of  the  actions  stated. 
The  insurance  broker  will  take  note  of  the  risk  of  corrosion  of 
metallic  su-faces  so  far  as  his  business  is  concerned,  and  index 
it  accordingly.  The  printer  will  be  interested  in  the  informa- 
tion so  far  as  type  is  mentioned,  and  so  on  until  the  list  of  con- 
cretes (including  jewellery  cards  etc)  is  exhausted  (See  also  655). 

Index  Cards  The    following    sample    cards    are    taken    from  481 

various  indexes.  The  statements  are  uniform 
throughout,  the  amplifications  differ  as  described  in  355.  Call 
numbers  have  been  mostly  omitted  and  in  the  latter  examples  also 
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the  authors.  It  is  understood  of  course  that  each  card  or  set  of 
cards  represents  one  point  of  view  only  as  has  been  explained 
in  453-4.  In  462-4  there  is  no  country  in  the  statement  and' 
need  not  be  supplied.  In  465-7  there  is  no  concrete,  it  is  too 
general  to  be  of  use.  Cards  462-7  are  therefore  complete,  i.e. 
h  one  i*  a  complete  set. 

462 

P  19  1_  4.10 
COTTON  GIN  ROLLER 

DESCRIPTION 

1898   Intended  to  displace  saw  g i n , ad  van t age s , 1 1 , i n- 
vented  by  MPr  i  or. 


Manufacturers  Record . Ba i t i more  98VII15 


o 


463 


ELECTBrC  CRANE  P25.. 16-1048 

MANAGEMENT 
1903   Notes. breakdowns  and  their  prevent  1  on, 1200W 


American  Mach 1 nl s t , London  03VIII 


o 
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464 

INSULATING  MATERIAL 

DESCRIPTION 

1903   Concludes  "a  tremendous  step  forward  for  the 

electrical  engineer  would  be  an  Insulating  mat- 
erial of  the  flexibility  of  asbestos  and  the 
Ideally  high  insulating  and  dielectric  strength 
of  mica"  1800W 


Engineering  News, NY  03IV23-375 


o 


465 


BRAZIL 

IMMIGRATION 

1897   Encouraged  by  gover nmen t , numb er  of  Immigrants, 
establishment  of  model  col  on  i  e  s  ,  nat  iona  l  i  t  i  e  s. 


llandels  Mu  seum  .  V  i  enn  a  98VII14-489 


o 
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466 

PRAKCE 


CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


1900   A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Coranerce,  v»l  th  regard  to  the  necessity  for  stat 
Istical  purposes  of  accuracy  In  the  declarations  made 
by  exporters  respecting  nature  and  value  of  goods  for 
war  del  from  France  to  foreign  countries.  The  circular 
reminds  exporters  that  they  are  obliged  to  declare  to 
the  Customs  the  nature.  Jc  i  nd  ,  qual  1 1  y  of  goods.thetr  or 
Igin  and  dest I na t i on , t he  I r  we ight , measure , number  or 
value;  and  that  Incomplete  and  Inaccurate  statements 
minimise  the  value  of  the  official  export  statistics. 
Th<?  Minister  of  Commerce  asks  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  In  obtatnlng  more  accurate 
export  dec  I arat I  on s, I nvl t I ng  them  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  their  district 
to  this  necessity, 

Board  of  Trade  Journal , London  OOIV19-133 


o 


467 


ITALY 

EMIGRATION 

1899   Emigration  shows  a  distinct  decl i ne, which  means 
more  employment  at  home.  200.000  emigrants  left  the 
country  la  1895:  166,000  in  1896;  160,000  In  1897;  on 
ly  100,000  in  1898.  Against  this  reduced  figure  must 
be  set  73.000  returned  emigrants  in  the  year  1898, 
most  of  whom  have  made  their  little  fortune  abroad, 
and  have  returned  to  settle  In  the  old  country. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Beport  2376, London  001-9 


o 
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The   following   two   cards  make   one  set  as  explained  in   para-  468 
graph    392. 


COTTON 

BRAZIL, RIO  DB  JANEIRO 

INDUSTRY 

1898,7  General  cond 1 t ion, numbe r  of  factor les, spin- 
dles, employees, quant i ty  of  raw  material  con- 
sumed, pr  Ice. 


Deutsches  flandels  ArchI v, Ber i i a  S8X-593 


o 


BRAZIL, RIO  DB  JANEIRO 

COTTON 

INDUSTRY 

1898,7   General  cond i t Ion, number  of  factor les, sp i n- 
dle s, employees, quant  I ty  of  raw  material  con- 
sumed, pr  Ice. 


Deutsches  Handeis  Archl v. Ber I  I n  98X-593 


o 
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470  The  following  three  cards  make  a  set,  the  place  of  Dundee  and 
Verulam  varying  as  explained  in   342. 


RAILWAY 

NATAL 

CONSTRUCTION 

1898   Prom  Dundee  to  Verulara.  Concession  granted  to 
stimulate  coal  demand  for  bunkers. 


Engineer, London  98X118-506 

o 


471 


NATAL, DUNDEE 

RAILWAY 

CONSTRUCTION 

1898   To  Verulam.  Concession  granted  to  stimulate 
coal  demand  for  bunkers. 


Engineer, London  98X118-506 

o 
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472 


NATAL,  VERULAM 

RAILWAY 

CONSTRUCTION 

1898   To  Dundee.  Concession  granted  to  stimulate 
coal  demand  for  bunkers. 


Engi  neer, London  98X118-506 


o 


The  following  two  cards  are  examples  of  collecting  a  number  of  473 
concretes  in  one  term  as  explained  in  328.     Card  473  also  shows 
the  application  of  distinctive  type  for  concretes  and  for  countries 

(371). 

HARDWARE 

BRAZIL,   FLORIANOPOLIS 

IMPORT 

1899  Wrought  iron  from  GERMANY  and  SWEDEN;  the  latter  on 
account  of  its  greater  tenacity  is  preferred  for  tools.  Steel  from 
GERMANY,  that  used  for  boring  from  I'K.  Needles  of  every  kind,  door 
latches,  head  rails,  sashbolts.  mountings  of  doors,  window  fasteners, 
keys,  collar  chains,  thimbles,  padlocks,  etc  arc  of  GERMAN  origin. 
Horseshoe  nails  arc  shipped  from  GERMANY,  SWEDEN,  and  t'SA. 
Cooking  utensils,  tinned  pots,  etc  from  I'K. 

Deutsches    Handels   Archiv,   Berlin   OOIX-534 


JEWELLERY  474 

USA,  PHILIPINE  IS. 

TRADE 

1900  Pieces  of  jewellery  of  high  price  are  no  longer  disposed  of 
freely  as  before  the  war;  still  watches,  chains,  rings,  pins  etc  have 
sold  in  considerable  quantities.  Sales  have  diminished  since  Ameri- 
cans have  established  military  posts  in  the  interior,  but  the  placing 
of  this  kind  of  merchandise  is  yet  very  remunerative.  Americans,  in- 
cluding the  few  American  women  resident  at  Manila  seem  to  be 
adopting  the  old  habits  of  the  Spaniards  in  covering  themselves  with 
jewellery.  Trade  of  Manila  is  almost  exclusively  in  hands  of  the 
French. 

Horologjcal    Journal,    London   OOX-2O 
Le  Diamant  — 
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479  The  following  is  a  card  from  the  drawer  in   558,  showing  also 
the  manner  of  making  author  entries  if  such  are  desired. 


WAS  HEWINS  PC8170 

LABOUR 

OK 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

19087II  "The  present  rate  of  unemployment  Is  abnor- 
mal. No  higher  rate  has  been  recorded  since  the  re- 
turns have  been  publ 1  shed , and  If  we  take  Into  account 
all  sources  of  unemployment  not  tabulated  In  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns, the  figures  point  to  a  dis- 
quieting state  of  affairs  for  the  working  classes'*. 


o 


480  The  following  are  copies  made  from  miscellaneous  cards  reduced 
to  statement,  date  of  information  and  extension.  They  will 
be  useful  principally  as  illustrating  the  method  of  formulating  the 
statement. 


COTTON 

INDIA,  PUNJAB 

CULTIVATION 

1897     Experiments   with  varieties    of    Egyptian   seeds,    results. 


481  RUBBER 

BRAZIL 

MANUFACTURE 

1898     Method    of    coagulating   the  milk  with  special   reference  to  the 
smoking    process. 


482  BRAZIL 

BEER 

CUSTOMS  REGULATION 

1898     Text    of    law    regarding    analysis. 

483  BRAZIL 

COFFEE 

CULTIVATION 

1898     Description  of  soil,  varieties  of  product,  method  of  preparation 
for    the    market. 
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BIV.ZIL,    i  .vkA  484 

RUBBER 

EXPORT 

1897  Quantity,     kinds,  destination,    names    of    exporters,    annual    totals 
1897-89. 

NATAL  485 

CATTLE 

DISEASE 

1898  Regulations    to    prevent    the    spread    of  glanders. 

ELECTRIC    RAILWAY  486 

USA,  OHIO 

DESCRIPTION 

1903      Lines    built    and  controlled    by    Appleyard    Syndicate,    11    pho. 
map,  3  plans,  45oo\v. 


ACETYLENE  487 

GERMANY,  BAVARIA 

INSTALLATION 

I  coo  A  firm  which  erects  acetylene  installations  principally  for  fac- 
tories has  been  commissioned  by  the  state  railways  to  light  several 
railway  stations  with  pure  acetylene,  and  to  erect  the  necessary  plant 
for  lighting  railway  carriages  with  acetylene  oil  gas. 


SHIP   BOUNTY  4gg 

TRANCE,   NANTES 

PAYMENT 

1899  The  cost  of  constructing  sailing  vessels  here  is  400/0  in  excess 
of  the  current  prices  in  the  UK,  but  the  government  bounty  makes 
it  possible  to  work  the  shipbuilding  yards  at  a  handsome  profit. 
When  handed  over  to  the  owners,  the  sailing  vessels  receive  a  fur- 
ther grant,  making  it  profitable  for  them  to  proceed  in  ballast  to 
Australia  and  bring  back  a  cargo  of  grain  or  ore,  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  competition  is  felt  by  the  owners  of  British  sailing  vessels 
and  the  gradual  dwindling  away  of  the  number  of  British  sailing 
vessels  entering  the  Loire  must  to  a  large  extent  be  due  to  this 
reason. 


BUTTER  48Q 

AUSTRALIA 

PACKING 

1900  The  butter  is  packed  in  a  box,  consisting  of  six  sheets  of 
ordinary  window  glass,  with  the  edges  covered  with  gummed  paper. 
This  box  ii  next  enveloped  in  a  £  in.  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  is  covered  with  specially  prepared  paper.  The  plaster,  being 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  temperature  within  the  boxes  remains 
constant  Butter  has  thus  been  sent  successfully  from  Melbourne  to 
Kimberley  in  South  Africa.  This  method  costs  about  2  cents  per  Ib. 

CALICO  Ann 

RUSSIA 

PRINTING 

I  coo     Moscow    wi.h     17  works,    has    146    machines,    printing    annually 
7,566.000    pieces.      Petersburg    with    5    and    43    machines,    2,450.000: 
Wladirr.ir    with    31,    and    168   machines,    11,555,000;    Petrikau   with    6. 
and    62   machines,    1,230,000;     Rjasan,    Twer,    and    Kostroma    with     i 
each   and   a   total    of    22   machines,    1,200,000   pieces   of   printed   cloth. 


Card  Index 

479  The  following  is  a  card  from  the  drawer  in   558,  showing  also 
the  manner  of  making  author  entries  if  such  arc  desired. 


WAS    HEWINS  PC8170 

LABOUR 

OK 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

1908VII  "The  present  rate  of  unemployment  Is  abnor- 
mal. No  higher  rate  has  been  recorded  since  the  re- 
turns have  been  pub  1  I  shed , and  if  we  take  Into  accoun 
all  sources  of  unemployment  not  tabulated  in  the 
Board  or  Trade  returns. the  figures  point  to  a  dis- 
quieting state  of  affairs  for  the  working  classes". 


o 


480  The  following  are  copies  made  from  miscellaneous  cards  reduced 
to  statement,  date  of  information  and  extension.  They  will 
be  useful  principally  as  illustrating  the  method  of  formulating  the 
statement. 


COTTON 

INDIA,  PUNJAB 

CULTIVATION 

1897     Experiments    with  varieties    of    Egyptian    seeds,    results. 
481  RUBBER 


BRAZIL 

MANUFACTURE 

1898     Method    of    coagulating  the  milk  with  special   reference  to  the 
smoking    process. 


482  BRAZIL 

BEER 

CUSTOMS  REGULATION 

1898     Text    of    law    regarding    analysis. 


4S3  HRAZIL 

COFFEE 

CULTIVATION 

1898     Description  of  soil,  varieties  of  product,  method  of  preparation 
for   the    market. 
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BRAZIL,   IARA  484 

RUBBER 

EXPORT 

1897      Quantity,     kinds,  destination,    na:r.cs    of    cxporters,    annual    totals 
1897-89. 


NATAL  485 

CATTLE 

DISEASE 

1898  Regulations    to    prevent    the    spread    of  glanders. 

ELECTRIC   RAILWAY  486 

USA,  OHIO 

DESCRIPTION 

1903      Lines    built    and  controlled    by    Appleyard    Syndicate,    11    pho. 
map,  3  plans,  45OO\v. 

ACETYLENE  487 

GERMANY,  BAVARIA 

INSTALLATION 

i coo  A  firm  which  erects  acetylene  installations  principally  for  fac- 
tories has  been  commissioned  by  the  state  railways  to  light  several 
railway  stations  with  pure  acetylene,  and  to  erect  the  necessary  plant 
for  lighting  railway  carriages  with  acetylene  oil  gas. 

SHIP  BOUNTY  Agg 

FRANCE,  NANTES 

PAYMENT 

1899  The    cost    of   constructing  sailing  vessels  here  is  400/0  in  excess 
of    the    current    prices   in   the    UK,    but    the    government    bounty    makes 
it    possible    to    work    the     shipbuilding    yards    at     a    handsome     profit. 
When    handed    over    to  the    owners,    the   sailing   vessels    receive   a   fur- 
ther   grant,    making    it    profitable    for    them    to    proceed    in    ballast    to 
Australia    and    bring    back  a  cargo  of  grain  or  ore,  as   the  case   may 
be.      This   competition   is   felt   by    the   owners   of   British   sailing    vessels 
and    the    gradual    dwindling    away    of    the    number    of    British    sailing 
vessels    entering    the    Loire    must    to    a    large    extent    be    due    to    this 
reason. 


BUTTER  48Q 

AUSTRALIA 

PACKING 

1900  The  butter  is  packed  in  a  box,  consisting  of  six  sheets  of 
ordinary  window  glass,  with  the  edges  covered  with  gummed  paper. 
This  box  is  next  ^enveloped  in  a  £  in.  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  is  covered  with  specially  prepared  paper.  The  plaster,  being 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  temperature  within  the  boxes  remains 
constant.  Butter  has  thus  been  sent  successfully  from  Melbourne  to 
Kimberlcy  in  South  Africa.  This  method  costs  about  2  cents  per  Ib. 

CALICO  Ann 

RUSSIA 

PRINT  IXC, 

1900      Moscow    \vi.h     17   works,    has     146    machines,    printing    annually 
7.566.000    pieces.      Petersburg   with    5    and    43    machines,    2,450.000: 
Wiadunir    with    31,    and    168   machines,    11,555,000;    Petrikau   with    6. 
and    62   machines,    1,230,000;     Rjasan,    Twer,    and    Kostroma    with     i 
each    and    a   total    of    22   machines,    1,200,000   pieces   of   printed   cloth. 
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491  DAIRY  CATTLE 

AUSTRALIA,  NSW 

RAISING 

1900  The  minister  of  agriculture  has  decided  to  utilise  an  experi- 
mental farm  for  the  purpose  of  raising  pure  herds  of  dairy  cattle 
most  suitable  to  the  district.  Several  of  the  Durham,  Ilolstein  and 
Guernsey  cattle  recently  imported  from  England,  will  form  the  nucleus 
ot  the  herds. 


492  CATTI.h 

USA 

INOCULATION 

1900  Milk  from  diseased  cattle,  if  well  boiled,  be  given  for  a 
period  of  about  eight  days  t«>  those  of  the  herd  not  yet  affected, 
they  will  acquire  complete  immunity  from  the  disease  thereafter. 
Stock  keepers  will  be  wise  however  to  refrain  from  trying  the  method 
until  more  is  known  about  it. 

493  COPPER 

USA,  NY 

STANDARDIZING 

1899  The  New  York  Metal  Exchange  is  about  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard type  which  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  price  of  electrolytic  cop- 
per, the  demand  for  this  being  the  largest. 

494  FREIGHT 

AUSTRIA,  PRAGUE 

TRANSPORTATION 

1899  In    addition    to    railway  communication  goods  can  be  conveyed 
direct    to    Hamburg    by  water,    and    of    recent    years    ports    with    quays 
and    wharves    for    the  convenience    of    shippers    of    goods    and    mer- 
chandise   have    been    constructed.     However  during  tne  winter  months 
this    route    is    not    available  as  the   river   is   frozen. 

495  INDIGO 

JAPAN,  FORMOSA 

REFINING 

1900  A    Japanese   has  bought    large    indigo   fields    intending   to   erect 
works    for    tne    refining  ot   indigo. 

496  LABOUR 

GERMANY 

CONDITION 

1899  The  price    of    labour   is   steadily   rising.      Demand   good,   com- 
plaints   are  made    of  deficiency  of  skilled  and   unskilled   labour.      The 
employment  of    Italian  and    other   foreigners   is    large   and   apparently 
increasing. 

407  OSTRICH 

S  AUSTRALIA 

FARMING 

1900  At    the     Lake  Albert    Farm,    there    are     320    birds,    they    are 
thriving    splendidly    and   produce    feathers   of   excellent   quality.      The 
industry    might    be    developed,  the    natural    conditions    of    the    country 
favour  raising. 

498  NEWS   PAPER 

CONSUMPTION 

1899  For  all  newspapers  of  the  world  it  amounts  to  about 
800,000,000  kgs  per  year.  Out  of  this  quantity  about  12,000,000,000 
copies  are  produced.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  quickest  printing 
press  would  have  to  work  constantly  for  333  years  to  supply  the 
demand  for  newspapers  for  one  year. 
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RAILWAY  499 

JAPAN 

OWNERSHIP 

1900  The  government  has  sanctioned  the  ownership  of  shares  in 
Japanese  railway  companies  by  foreigners.  One  company  has  applied 
tor  permission  to  change  the  articles  of  incorporation  limiting  the  own- 
ership of  shares  to  Japanese  subjects,  which  has ,  been  granted,  and 
it  is  understood  that  other  companies  are  to  change  their  articles  in 
respect  to  ownership  of  shares  by  foreigners. 

RIVER  500 

MEXICO,  TABASCO 

IMPROVEMENT 

1900  Improving  the  condition  of  the  rivers  of  Tabasco  to  make  them 
navigable  has  commenced.  Among  the  rivers  to  be  made  fit 
for  traffic  are  the  Gonzalez,  parts  of  the  Grijalva,  the  Sierra  and 
Puscatan. 


RUBBER  501 

BRAZIL,   PARA 

CURING 

1900  The  excellence  of  Para  rubber  is  due  to  the  method  of  curing 
it,  consisting  in  slowly  passing  the  coagulated  milk  of  the  tree  through 
hot  fumes  of  Urucuru  nut  fire. 


RUBBER  502 

USA 

SUBSTITUTION 

1900  Rhea  rubber  and  velvril  are  substitutes.  The  former  is  made 
from  a  gum  that  has  rubber-like  qualities;  the  latter  is  produced 
from  cellulose.  Some  of  them  will  eventually  displace  rubber  in  cer- 
tain lines. 


SHEEP  503 

AUSTRALIA 

BRANDING 

1900  Kemp's  patent  sheep  branding  liquid  supplies  the  need  so  long 
felt,  for  a  substance  that  will  stand  through  rainy  or  dry  seasons,  but 
be  dissolved  by  scouring.  It  will  brand  a  sheep  equally  well,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  will  stay  on  its  back  as  long  as  required  and  will  not 
mat  fibres  or  injure  wool. 


SHIP  504 

FRANCE 

TOWING 

1900  The  Socie"t6  de  Traction  Electrique  sur  Voies  Navigables  has 
undertaken  the  installation  of  a  system  of  traction  over  a  water 
course  of  47  miles,  from  Bethune  to  the  Scheldt;  the  boats  used  are 
Flemish  sloops  of  270  to  300  tons,  with  a  draught  of  5.9  ft. 
There  are  6  locks.  The  section  in  use  is  16  miles  long;  fed  by 
two  stations  6.8  miles  apart,  and  of  400  horse  power.  The  contin- 
uous current  at  500  volts  is  produced  by  8  generators  of  30  kilowats. 
The  conductors  are  213  ft  above  the  towpath.  Tractive  power  by 
Galliot  electric;  each  tractor  is  14  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  Q  in.  wide, 
weighs  two  tons  and  is  mounted  on  four  wheels,  two  of  which  are 
drivers. 
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505  SHIP 


FRANCE,  HAVRE 

CLEARANCE 

1899  The  captain  of  a  vessel,  who  i»  a  native  of  Jersey  and  speaks 
French  well,  cleared  his  ship  at  the  custom  house  without  the  assistance 
of  a  broker.  He  arrived  at  Havre  from  Savannah  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton  and  wood,  and  had  all  the  necessary  documents,  including  the 
ship's  log  book,  made  out  in  the  French  language.  This  is  the 
first  cccasion  on  which  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  American  cotton  trade 
has  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  the  services  of  an  official  broker 
at  Havre.  Two  vessels  engaged  in  the  home  trade,  a  collier  and 
a  small  schooner,  also  cleared  at  the  custom  house  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  broker. 


506  SILK  WORM 

CUBA 

CULTURE 

1900  Prof.  C  Braun  of  Bangor  USA,  Me.  is  experimenting  to  secure 
a  superior  silk  worm  and  aims  at  establishing  sericulture  here  and 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

507  SPONGE 

VENEZUELA 

FISHING 

1900  The  government  has  granted  to  Sebastian  Cipriani  for  a  period 
of  25  years,  exclusive  right  of  fishing  for  pearls,  sponges,  tortoise 
shell  and  sea  products,  excepting  fish  on  the  maritime  zone  comprised 
between  Costa  Firme  and  the  Island  of  Margarita  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  adjoining  islands.  Said  fishing  must  be  done  by  means 
of  submarine  apparatus.  10 %  of  the  profits  will  go  to  the  govern- 
ment. Cipriani  will  enjoy  free  introduction  through  custom  house  of 
all  necessary  apparatus,  and  the  enterprise  will  be  exempt  from  taxes. 

508  TIMBER 

CUBA 

SUPPLY 

1900  Cedar  and  mahogany  in  large  paying  quantities.  In  one  tract 
ot  36,000  acres  the  timber  is  said  to  be  better  than  in  Central 
America.  Land  may  be  bought  cheap.  Other  valuable  woods  are 
interspersed  all  through  the  tract.  The  near  timber  is  cut,  but  that 
remaining,  with  a  little  outlay,  can  be  got  to  the  coast  cheap,  if 
properly  handled. 

599  TOBACCO 

VICTORIA 

CURING 

1900  The  new  dry  air  process  has  been  carried  out  with  great  suc- 
cess on  the  government  experimental  farm 


510  WOOD 

GERMANY 

PRESERVING 

1900     A   simple   way   of  preserving    wood    consists    in    putting    it    into 

a   lime   pit,   covering"  the  same  with  unslacked  lime  and  pouring  water 

slowly    over   it    untfl    the  lime    is    slacked.      It    has    to    remain    in    this, 

condition    until    the    lime  water    has    sufficiently    penetrated    the    wood. 

With   timber   to   be   used  for    mining,    one    week    of    this    treatment    is 
sufficient. 


ARGENTINE   REP. 


RAILWAY 
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511 


RECONSTRUCTION 

1900  The  Central  Argentine  Railway  Company  has  received  instruc- 
tions to  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  section  of  its  line  from  Victoria 
Sta'ion,  where  so  i:n:ch  damage  was  done  by  floods.  The  high  banks 
arc  standing  on  liquid  mud  and  are  constantly  giving  way 

AUS.,   \V   AUSTRALIA  512 


COAL 


DISCOVERY 


1900  A  bore  put  down  at  the  Collie  goldfields  some  distance  from 
where  mining  operations  are  going^  on  at  a  depth  of  543  ft,  passed 
through  a  seam  of  coal  1 7  ft  thick  of  superior  quality  to  that  now 
being  raised.  The  coal  is  said  to  resemble  Newcastle,  NSW  coal 


BR  E   AFRICA 
1899      Is    prohibited 


SKIN 


513 


EXPORT 


CEYLON 


1899 


CINNAMON 
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ANALYSIS 


S  .  «  . 

2   >-  -Q  >- 

3u  r3  <U 

•— '     •*-«  -C       —  4-* 

C  rt  i/jj;  rt 

=2  >  <  o  * 

**"•    r- 

*"  .s 


C  C 


Cinnamon  Chips       12.57  2.10  12.43   34.84  34.10.50    3.96  .19  3.77 

Broken  Cinnamon    11.332.30  12.90   34.34  34.33.54   4.80  .10  4.70 

Quill            „        (a)  13. oo  2. 13  13-27   32-96  35-67.54   2.97  .9°  2.07 

(0)12.50   1.87  ii-oo  35.96  34.27.42   4.40  .63  3.77 

(superior)       ...     12.65    *-3°  J3-23    33-92  32.90.54    5.00  .50  4.50 

Average  of  above 

5    samples      ...     12.41    2.14  12.57   34.41  34.25.51    4.22  .46  2.76 
\Vild   or  Spurious 

Cinnamcn        ...    12.10  1.30  10.72   44.21  27.05.50   4.62  1.04  3.58 


CHINA 


COMMERCIAL   TRAVELLER 


515 


QUALIFICATIONS 

1899  Must  be  able  to  quote  a  price  for  goods  laid  down  on  the 
<pot.  It  would  alsd  be  necessary  to  supply  in  quite  small  lots.  Ad- 
verti.ing  along  thorough  fares  by  means  of  artistic  and  flaming  posters 
with  illustrations  is  much  recommended 


COMORO   ISLANDS 


DESCRIPTION 

1899  Their  importance  rests  more  upon  their  position  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Straits  of  Mozambique,  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  than 
upon  their  commercial  worth,  which  is  small.  Includes  Mayotte,  the 
Great  Comoro,  Moheli,  and  Anjonan.  Climate  similar  to  Madagascar, 
mountainous  and  of  volcanic  origin.  Chief  industry  sugar  production, 
of  little  importance.  Dzandai,  the  only  port  of  note,  and  seat  of 
Efovernment,  situated  on  a  small  island  opposite  M'sapeVc",  the  principal 
commercial  centre  on  mainland  of  Mayotte 


516 
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517  GERMANY 

AIR   BRAKE 

CUSTOMS  CLASSIFICATION 

1900  Air  brakes  manufactured  according  to  the  systems  of  the  Stan- 
dard Air  Brake  Company  in  New  York,  and  consisting  principally  of 

pneumatic    compression    apparatus, 

air  chamber  ana 

brake  cylinder, 

are  dutiable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  made,  even  when  they  are  imported  in  separate  parts 

518  GERMANY 

LIQUID   AIR 

APPLICATION 

1900  C  Linde  describes  a  furnace  designed  by  Hempel  for  an  in- 
genious application  of  this  substance.  The  furnace  is  intended  to 
burn  low  class  fuels,  such  as  lignite  and  peat.  The  combustion  is 
intensified  by  turning  the  gaseous  mixture  obtained  by  evaporating  liquid 
air  on  the  fire.  Nitrogen  is  first  set  free,  after  which  there  remains  a 
gas  containing  at  least  500/0  of  oxygen.  The  price  of  this  gaseous 
mixture  is  said  not  to  exceed  81  cts  for  1,000  cubic  ft 

519  GERMANY,    BERLIN 

RAILWAY  ROLLING   STOCK 

HIRING 

1900  A  company  has  just  been  formed  with  the  object  of  letting 
out  on  hire  all  kinds 

520  ITALY,    ELBA 

IRON  ORE 

SMELTING 

1899  Two  smelling  furnaces  are  to  be  constructed  in  the  district 
of  Pontoferraio;  the  ore  will  be  carried  thither  by  narrow  guage  rail- 
ways and  by  sea.  It  may  be  necessary  to  erect  other  furnaces  in 
Elba  and  elsewhere  for  smelting  the  first  class  ores,  the  two  already 
mentioned  barely  sufficing  for  the  great  quantities  of  inferior  ore, 
for  which  it  is  not  worth  paying  transport  out  of  the  island 

521  ITALY,  LOMBARDY 

ELECTRICITY 

APPLICATION 

1899  The  great  development  of  the  application  of  electricity  to 
industrial  purposes,  continues  unabated,  ana  has  caused  increased  im- 
ports of  the  requisite  plant  and  the  creation  of  fresh  works  for 
producing  the  same.  This  plant  comes  chiefly  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  foreign  capital  from  these  two  countries  enters  largely 
into  the  companies  which  have  been  formed  under  Italian  names  for 
its  production  and  application  in  this  country 


522  JAPAN 

PATENT 

LAW 

1899  From  July  1st  the  fees  payable  on  application  for  a  patent 
are  5  yen  ( los  2id),  on  application  for  registration  of  a  design 
i  yen  (2s  £d),  and"  on  application  for  registration  of  a  trade  mark 
or  of  a  trade  sign  3  yen  (6s  i£dj  in  each  case.  Various  other 
fees  which  must  be  paid  by  persons  presenting  documents  relating  to 
patents,  designs  or  trade  marks  have  been  determined,  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Imperial  Ordinance  195  whereby  they  were  issued, 
is  obtainable.  Japan  announced  her  adhesion  to  the  Berne  Convention 
of  September  gth  1886  and  explanatory  declaration  of  May  4th  1896, 
the  Paris  Convention  of  March  2oth  1883,  and  to  the  protocol  res- 
pecting the  expenses  of  the  International  Office  (industrial  property), 
signed  at  Madrid,  April  1 5th,  1891. 
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JAPAN,    OSAKA  523 

TRADE   MARK 

PROTECTION 

1898  In  legal  proceedings  it  is  incumbent  on  a  plaintiff  to  prove 
knowledge  on  the  defendant's  part  of  the  fact  of  the  Japanese 
registration  of  the  trade  mark.  If  it  is  not  feasible  for  the  maker 
to  stamp  the  words  "  registered  trade  mark  "  in  Japanese  on  his 
labels,  he  should  at  least  give  prominence  to  the  fact  of  registration  in 
Japan  in  all  advertisements. 


RUMANIA  524 

COMMERCIAL   TRAVELLER 

REGULATIONS 

1899  He    must    be   supplied  with  a  passport  certified  by  the  Rumanian 
Consul    and    a    certificate  from     the     authorities     of    his     own    country. 
He    must    also    send    a  written    statement    to    the    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce   or    the    Mayor    as   to  the  houses  he  represents,  and  at  the  same 
time    show    a    legalized  copy  of  his  authorization  to  take  orders.      No 
tax    is    levied,    on    arrival   he    is    required    to    state    the    length    of    time 
he  intends  to  remain  with  his    samples.      The    import    duty    paid   on    the 
articles    brought    in    as  samples    is    refunded    if    he    leaves    within    the 
time  stated.     Samples  of  firearms    can    only    be    imported    by    special 
permission    from    the    Ministry    of    War,    while    permission    to    import 
ammunition    must    be    obtained  from  the  office  of  the  State  Monopoly. 

RUSSIA,    SIBERIA  525 

BUTTER 

TRANSPORTATION 

1900  It    is    intended    to  run    special    trains    fitted    with    ice    waggons 
from  Siberia  to  St  Petersburg,    Reval,    Riga    and    Libau 

SPAIN,   MADRID  526 

COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM 

ESTABLISHMENT 

1899  The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Madrid  in  order  to  assist  importation  of 
French  manufactures  have  decided  to  establish  at  Madrid  a  commercial  museum  composed 
of  three  departments  : 

First  department— collection  of  samples  of  principal  products  (not  French)  imported  by 
Spain  from  different  countries  of  the  world.  Two  specimens  of  each  article  will  be  kept,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  retained  in  the  museum,  and  the  other  sent  (in  order  to  be  studied)  to  the 
French  Office  of  Foreign  Commerce,  or  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  manufacturers  of  their  district,  in  order  to  familiarize  them  with  the  goods 
consumed  in  Spain.  Each  collection  to  be  accompanied  by  notes  indicating  manufacturer's 
price  of  each  article,  the  import  duties  in  Spain,  and  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Second  department— collection  of  samples  of  Spanish  manufactures,  also  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  French  manufacturers. 

Third  department— showroom  of  French  products,  where  all  members  of  French 
Chamber  of  Commerce*  of  Madrid  may  have  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  their  catalogues, 
price  lists  and  samples  of  small  articles.  Spanish  merchants  will  be  invited  to  examine 
these  products. 

Owing  to  limited  resources  only  the  first  department  will  be  established  immediately  but 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  other  two  will  soon  follow. 


TRINIDAD  527 

SEA    DAMAGED    FREIGHT 

SURVEYING 

1899  With  reference  to  liability  for  payment  of  fees  to  surveyors 
in  respect  of  goods  landed  sea  damaged,  the  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber ot  Commerce  is  of  opinion  that  such  fees  attach  to  the  goods 
and  should  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  same,  whether 
disposed  of  by  public  auction  or  by  private  sale 
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528  UiA 

RAW   COTTON 

PACKING 

1899  During  the  prcjcnt  season  two  new  systems  of  packing  Ameri- 
can cotton  have  made  their  appearance  viz,  the  "  Kuundlup  "  bale, 
consisting  of  a  continuous  roller  of  cotton  layers  which  can  be  un- 
wound on  special  machinery,  and  the  "  Lowry  "  bale,  in  which  the 
cotton  is  compressed  in  a  special  form.  It  is  too  soon  to  form  a 
definite  conclusion  on  the  merits  of  the  new  packing.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  round  bales  reach  their  destination  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  that  they  contrast  favourably  with  the  square  bales  which 
are  often  landed  in  a  dilapidated  state  and  are  a  source  of  con- 
siderable waste.  The  fibre  seems  to  retain  its  quality  better  in  the 
round  than  in  the  square  bales 

529  FRANCE 

CLARET 

COLOURING 

1900.  The  year's  vintage  has  yielded  clarets  poor  in  colour  and 
strength,  and  a  revival  has  taken  place  in  artificially  improving  its 
appearance  by  using  colouring  matters  derived  from  coal  tar  and 
cochineal 

530  GERMANY,    HAMBURG 

CAMPHOR 

PRICE 

1899  The    creation    of  the    camphor   trade    into   a   government    mon- 
opoly   by    the     Japanese  raised  the  price  here  from  300  to  400  marks 

531  GERMANY 

BENZINE  FUEL 

INSTALLATION 

1900  At  the  Laurahutte  in    the    Kattowit    district    a    locomotive    burn- 
ing   benzine    fuel    has    been    running    in    the    mine    for    over    a    year 
most  satisfactorily.     The  weight    of    locomotive    is    4,600    Ibs;     length 
9     ft     2     in ;     width     2   ft    1 1    in ;    height    from    the    rails    I    ft    4    in ; 
gauge    i    ft   8   in,  and   6  hp.      The   work   actually   performed   is   haul- 
ing   (in   one    trip)    about    1,375   Ibs,  or  approximately    120  metric  tons 
per    shift.      Consumption  of  benzine,  about   22  Ibs,  and  daily  expenses 
including    interest    on  investment    and    sinking    funds,    wages,    benzine 
and    lubricants   is    73    6d.       The    result    of    the    use    of    the    oil    fired 
locomotive    has    been    to  reduce    the   cost    of   hauling    2,200   Ibs    from 
iW    to    fd 

532  MEXICO,  GU  ATA  VITA 

GOLD 

RECOVERY 

1900  A  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  drain  the  Sacred  Lake  of 
Guatavita  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  gold  and  precious  stones  de- 
posited therein 

533  PARAGUAY 

VERB  A   MATE 

DESCRIPTION 

1899  Ycrba  mate  takes  the  place  of  tea  or  coffee  in  South  America, 
ana  is  made  from  leaves  of  the  Ilex  poraguariensis,  a  tree  from 
12  to  20  feet  high.  The  tea  is  gathered  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  dried  over  a  slow  fire.  Boiling  water  is  poured  on  the  leaves, 
which  serve  for  several  infusions.  Taste,  bitter  but  not  unpleasant, 
the  effects  invigorating.  Yerba  is  claimed  to  be  a  valuable  restora- 
tive. The  French  government  has  ordered  a  shipment  for  their  colonial 
troops,  and  samples  have  been  sent  to  Germany.  This  tea  is  con- 
Burned  in  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 
A  company  in  Philadelphia  has  introduced  it  into  the  United  States 
as  a  beverage  for  the  labouring  classes.  Analysis  shows  it  to  be 
rich  in  cafeme  and  cafetaimic  acid 
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Guides  Following  are  some  examples  of  guides  contain-  534 

ing  filing  term  on  tab  and  related  terms  in  the 
body  of  the  guidesas  explained  in  398  et  seq.  also  vol.  I  117. 
The  number  of  related  terms  depends  of  course  on  the  stage  of 
the  index,  because  additions  are  made  as  the  index  develops. 


IKON 

Bar- 
Baslc- 
Bl  aclcpl  ate 
Charcoal- 
Charcoal 
hammered- 


\ 


Gal vanl sed- 
Kemat 1 te- 
Horseshcebar- 


Mal leable- 


Puddled- 
Raw  billet 


Sc  rap- 
Sh 1 pp l at e 


Wi  re  nail 
Wire  rod 


o 


BAR  IRON 


Charcoal 

haamered- 
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Sheet  bar 


Korsoshoe- 
Iron 


Round  bar 


O 
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536 

ISTEEL 

Acid- 
Band    savf 
Baslc- 
Besdemer- 


Bloom 
Cast- 
Cruc  I  b  le- 
Dri  II- 

Uectrlc 
rail 


\ 


Hig.ti   grade- 


Nickel    rail 

Pressed- 

Raw- 

Raw   billet 


o 


Sect  t  on  al- 

Sbeet- 

Sh  i  p    pi  ate 

SI eroens- 

Tool- 

Weld  less- 
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COTTON 


\ 


^ 

-Bale 

-G  1  o         -Machine 

Sateen 

481  anke  t 

Glnroller     Mercerlzed- 

-Seed 

-Carabr  Ic 

Gun-        -Mill 

-Seed  ol  1 

fCanvas 

+Lace         Mas  1  1  o 

-Seed  meal 

-fCarpet 

-Lawn        -Oil 

Sewl  ag- 

-Crepe 

-Pod 

4  Sheet  I  ng 

-Damask 

-Press 

+  Shlrt  lag 

-Drl  1  i 

-Rag 

Text  t  le 

4Dye 

Raw- 

-f-Thread 

-Fibre 

-Vel  ve  t 

-f?l  anne  i 

o 

-Wadding 
4Yarn 
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538 


SILK 


\ 


Artificial- 
Broad- 
Choklng- 
Coloured- 
Combed- 
Dyed- 
Fac t  ng 
Fancy- 
Pi  oss- 


Knl tt Ing- 


Net 

Parasol 

Pure- 


Sewing- 
Spun- 

•  Sub st  t  t ute 
Tal 1 ors  '- 
Thrown- 
Umbrell a- 
Watered- 
Wide- 
Voven- 


o 


B  R I  DG  E- 
Baraboo- 


\ 
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Suspens  ion- 


Iron- 


-Floor 


Ral Iway- 


o 
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TABOUR 

Al l^n- 
Appr eat  tee 

Cht Id- 

COQVlC  t- 

Factory- 
Femal e- 
Forgeoan 


Non    unton- 


Slci  I  led- 
Steel    mel t er 
Strike 
Sweated- 
Trade    union 


o 


£41 


BRITISH 
rWEST 


Ant  I gua 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Canada 
Dora t nlca 


Grenada 
Grenad I ne    Is 
J  ara  a  I  c  a 
Leeward    I s. 
Wont  serrat 
K  e  v  l  s 


St    Christopher  Turks     Is.. 

S  t    L,  u  c  I  a  -  UX 

St    Salvador  -USA 

St    V  i  ncen  t  V  1  rg  t  n    Is. 

Tobago  Vf    Indies 

?rl  a  Id  ad  Windward    Is 


O 
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542 


S    AJriL'RICA^ 

Arg    Rep 
Bol ivla 
Brazil 
Br    Guiana 
Chile 
Colomb  I  a 
D   Gul ana 
Ecuador 
F-r    Guiana 


Gu 1 aa  ac 


Latin    America 


Par  aguay 

Peru 


O 


Uruguay 
Vene zue 1  a 


543 


/CHILE   "\ 
-Antof  agas  t  a 

v_ 

-Gornany 

-Mig£.l  1  anes 

-San  1  1  ago 

-Arlca 

-Guanl  1103 

-  C  v  a  1  I  e 

S  Aaer  Ic  a 

-At  acaoa 

-Guatesal  a 

-Pan  de  Azucar 

-Talca 

-Belgium 

-Illapel 

-Puerto 

-Talcahuano 

-Boll  vta 

-I  qu  I  que 

-  .-  y  n  t  a  Arenas 

-Tl  efr&  del 

-Cat  eau 

-Italy 

-Valdlvi  a"' 

-Cnagres 

-L  I  g  u  a 

-Yalpar  a  I  so 

-Chlloe  Is. 

-Longu  Ira  a 

-V  ictor  t  a 

-CoQcepc  lop 

-Coqu  Into 

-  Corooel 

O 
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544  Card  Drawers  It  remains  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  information  in  the  card 
index  as  a  whole,  and  for  this  purpose  we  may  select  specimens 
of  individual  card  drawers  which  will  show  the  manner  of 
controlling  the  information  they  contain,  and  this  will  complete 
our  explanation  of  the  card  index.  For  this  purpose  we  have  in 
the  following  illustrations  549-52  examples  showing  the  success- 
ive developments  of  the  card  index,  in  553-4  examples  of  third 
guides  for  concretes  in  place  of  two  fifths,  and  in  555  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  equivalent  553  in  five  guides;  in  558-9  examples  of 
fixed  and  movable  tabs  used  as  indicators  for  various  purposes. 
In  556  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  tabulation  in  407  on  Brazil 
where  the  use  of  guides  for  the  various  purposes  has  been 
explained;  similarly  in  557  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  cards 
quoted  in  441-2  for  the  search  of  information  on  coal  in  Spain. 
The  front  part  of  this  drawer  shows  the  information  under  Spain 
the  back  part  of  the  drawer  shows  the  sections  brought  together 
from  the  various  drawers  to  illustrate  the  collection  o'f  the  in- 
formation under  the  various  kinds  of  coal. 

545  Illustrations  549-52.  These  drawers  together  with  555  and 
559  show  the  successive  development  of  the  card  index  and  the 
application  of  the  various  guides  at  each  stage.  In  549  we 
have  an  example  of  an  index  in  its  earliest  stages,  the  one  drawer 
comprises  the  whole  index;  only  first  guides  are  used  for  there 
are  only  very  few  cards  under  each  term.  In  550  the  index  is 
so  far  developed  that  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occupies 
approximately  a  separate  drawer,  the  first  guides  are  further 
apart  because  there  are  more  cards  under  the  various  terms, 
and  where  convenient,  third  guides  are  used  for  subdivisions  as 
explained  in  401,  countries  being  divided  by  concretes  and 
concretes  by  countries  (Belgium,  Boot  and  Shoe  etc).  In  551 
we  have  further  development  which  makes  the  application  of 
second  guides  necessary  in  addition,  either  for  divisions  of 
concretes  or  countries  (Australia,  axle  etc).  In  552  the  index 
is  so  far  developed  that  the  information  under  Canada  goes 
beyond  one  drawer.  At  the  beginning  we  see  the  application 
of  fifth  guides  where  neither  concrete  nor  country  is  specified, 
then  follow  the  third  guides  indicating  concretes  under  Canada 
generally,  and  at  the  end  of  the  drawer  the  second  guide  Alberta 
indicates  the  beginning  of  the  subdivisions  under  Canada  ex- 
tending to  the  next  drawer.  In  555  and  559  similar  develop- 
ment is  shown  under  terms  of  concretes. 

546  Illustrations    553-5.      In    the    first    two    illustrations    we    have 
examples  of  larger  single  guides  for  concretes  in  place  of  first 
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and  second  guides  as  explained  in  408,  and  for  comparison 
we  have  in  555  the  same  material  as  in  553  with  the  usual 
five  guides.  With  special  guides  a  larger  number  is  required; 
on  the  other  hand  since  each  specific  entry  has  its  own  guide 
the  related  terms  are  distributed  over  more  guides  and  can 
be  connected  more  ad  hoc,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in 
technical  indexes  going  into  minute  distinctions.  The  second 
terms  of  the  concrete  in  this  case  will  have  to  be  managed  by 
connecting  them  with  the  first  terms  by  means  of  brackets  or 
hyphens  as  shown  under  Electricity-Coal  Machinery  etc.  In 
consulting  the  index  therefore  we  must  first  connect  the  two 
concretes;  thus  if  the  application  of  electricity  to  coal  machinery 
is  required,  we  first  find  electricity  and  then  coal  machinery 
connected  with  it  and  then  only  the  process  application  in  its 
proper  place. 

Illustrations  558  A  and  B.  These  show  the  application  of  fixed  547 
tabs  for  special  purposes,  especially  where  analytical  work  or 
instant  reference  are  made  a  condition.  This  drawer  represents 
part  of  an  index  under  author  entries,  the  information  in  the 
index  is  drawn  from  manuscripts,  correspondence,  press  cuttings 
and  pamphlets  or  enclosures  represented  respectively  by  pink, 
blue,  white  and  buff  cards.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  cards 
is  white,  i.e.  they  refer  to  press  cuttings.  These  are  therefore 
divided  again  by  means  of  the  tabs  into  six  aspects,  thus  the 
cards  marked  I  on  the  tab  refer  to  articles,  those  marked  2 
to  speeches,  those  marked  3  to  interviews  vetc.  We  have 
therefore  here  a  triple  division  of  the  information,  the  guides 
divide  it  by  subjects,  concretes  or  countries,  the  colours  of 
the  cards  divide  it  into  forms  of  literature  and  the  tabs  divide 
the  majority  of  the  cards  into  the  forms  of  treatment  of  the 
subjects.  Taking  these  three  divisions  together  we  approach 
the  maximum  allowance  possible  to  make  up  for  lack  of  memory 
in  locating  information.  The  tabs  make  it  impossible  to  use 
the  guides  to  their  full  extent  and  for  an  index  generally  the 
tabs  would  rather  'become  a  nuisance  than  a  help,  but  for 
special  subjects  or  specific  purposes  they  may  be  used  occasion- 
ally with  very  telling  effect. 


Illustration  5  59  A.  Here  we  have  an  example  with  movable  tabs  548 
or  flags.  The  drawer  gives  part  of  the  cards  on  Electric  Power 
Station  in  a  well  developed  technical  index.  The  information 
is  divided  by  countries.  The  colours  of  the  cards  represent 
the  various  sources  of  the  information  as  in  the  last  example.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  are  interested  in  the  subject  either  com- 
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mcrcially  or  scientifically,  then  we  may  draw  from  these  cards, 
our  summaries  on  which  to  work.  The  first  step  would  be  to 
explore  our  materials,  to  compare  them  with  a  view  to  obtaining: 
some  fixed  points  on  which  to  build,  some  specific  indications- 
or  deductions.  We  must  peg  out  our  ground  on  wh:<:u  10- 
summarise  etc.  In  all  such  cases  it  will  be  foiv.J  very  useful 
to  read  the  cards  and  signalise  by  :..,_ans  of  these  flags  the 
various  particulars  under  investigation.  Thus  in  our  example 
we  may  mark  out  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  used  in 
different  places,  the  combinations  of  machinery  making  up  the 
equipment,  and  for  what  purpose,  with  what  result  etc.  In 
our  example  the  blue  flags  predominate  under  France  and  are 
generally  coupled  with  white,  while  the  pink  flags  predominate 
under  Austria  and  Germany  and  are  generally  coupled  with 
yellow.  Clearly  we  have  here  a  pronounced  indication  of  two- 
divergent  types  in  the  equipment  of  power  stations  and  it  may 
be  worth  our  while  to  inquire  into  it  further.  In  summarising: 
we  can  proceed  exactly  on  the  same  lines.  These  flags  may 
in  fact  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes  where  it  is  desired  to- 
study  systematically  the  information  contained  in  the  index. 
When  we  have  finished  investigating  in  one  direction  we  may 
photograph  the  positions,  remove  the  flags  and  similarly  dissect 
the  cards  again  in  other  directions  etc  until  we  obtain  by  cross, 
comparison  an  extremely  sharp  outline  of  the  situation  under 
consideration  either  commercially  or  scientifically.  It  is  possible 
to  write  thus  a  complete  summary  from  the  cards  without 
moving  them  from  their  places.  In  559  B  and  559  C  we 
have  an  illustration  of  the  absolute  separation  of  materials  and 
records  drawn  from  them. 
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559 1 ',  Corner    of    Room    containing    files    of    materials 
of    the    Tariff    Commission. 


559  C  Corner  of  Room   containing  registers  and  indexes 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
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VII  APPLICATION  TO  THE  BOOK   INDEX 

The  Book  Let   us  imagine  that  we  are  writing  a  simple  560 

book,  and  for  this  purpose  we  pay  a  visit  of 
investigation  to  some  exhibition  which  we  desire  to  describe. 
We  see  the  various  kinds  of  exhibits,  we  notice  the  divergence 
in  their  forms,  their  construction,  their  functions,  their  appli- 
cation etc.  We  find  them  placed  together  in  groups  having 
more  or  less  pronounced  common  characteristics,  we  compare  the 
groups  among  themselves,  we  compare  the  members  in  each 
group  among  themselves,  we  study  each  individual — we  observe; 
we  try  to  account  for  our  observations,  we  reason  them  out;  we 
try  to  justify  our  reasoning,  we  look  for  proof,  for  something 
tangible  which  will  endorse  our  reasoning. 

Before  we  write  down  the  result  of  our  investigations  we  must  561 
determine  on  some  plan  of  arrangement  of  our  book;  we  shall 
have  a  quantity  of  materials  which  must  be  brought  under 
control.  We  fix  the  title  which  will  say  what  the  book  is 
about,  and  it  will  cover  all  the  materials  in  the  book.  We 
next  determine  the  order  in  which  we  desire  to  arrange  the 
description  of  our  subjects.  For  this  purpose  we  may  in  our  case 
make  use  of  an  existing  classification,  or  we  may  class  the 
exhibits  in  our  own  way,  at  any  rate  we  must  make  use  of  their 
names  as  we  find  them.  (This  shows  that  we  are  not  doing 
altogether  original  work,  we  are  building  on  what  has  been 
handed  on  to  us  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  we  are  utilis- 
ing their  work).  The  classification  decided  on  will  give  us  the 
means  of  constructing  the  contents  to  our  book,  which  will 
consist  of  the  names  of  the  various  groups  of  exhibits.  We 
may  now  proceed  to  get  ready  the  text  (including  illustrations) 
and  arrange  it  in  the  order  laid  out  in  the  contents. 

The  text  gives  our  complete  description  of  the  subjects  chosen  562 
both  collectively  and  individually,  it  is  arranged  in  its  main 
aspect  to  agree  with  the  plan  of  the  contents.  Each  chapter 
of  the  text  let  us  say  describes  one  particular  group  of  exhibits, 
and  its  name  is  part  of  the  contents.  How  do  we  describe  each 
group,  how  do  we  manage  each  chapter  ?  We  describe  each 
group  as  a  whole,  we  describe  each  of  the  exhibits  separately, 
we  divide  the  description  of  each  into  sections  and  under  each 
section  we  consider  the  exhibit  from  a  different  standpoint. 
We  take  the  exhibit  to  pieces  and  describe  its  parts,  we  com- 
pare the  same  or  similar  parts  in  various  exhibits,  we  compare 
their  respective  functions,  their  ap;>ln  alien,  their  efficiency  and 
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so  on.  But  all  this  does  not  appear  in  our  contents,  which 
merely  gives  a  collective  entry  for  each  group  of  exhibits  as  a 
whole.  Certainly  it  would  be  most  useful  to  have  some  indica- 
tion also  of  the  various  exhibits  individually,  the  various  stand- 
points under  which  each  has  been  considered  and  the  comparisons 
\\r  have  made;  our  book  primarily  treats  of  exhibits,  but  it 
also  compares  their  various  parts,  their  materials,  their  appear- 
ance, their  origin,  their  cost  etc— it  goes  into  details. 

583  Obviously  we  must  either  increase  considerably  the  size  of  our 
contents  or  make  another  list  which  will  include  the  many  items 
which  have  not  found  a  place  in  the  contents.  If  we  enlarge 
the  contents,  we  very  jsoon  find  that  for  instance  under  the  names 
of  each  group  and  even  each  exhibit  we  get  similar  subdivisions, 
for  the  descriptions  are  similar;  these  entries  appear  thus  as 
unnecessary  duplication.  Besides,  we  cannot  get  at  these  entries 
direct,  in  each  case  we  must  first  find  the  group  of  exhibits, 
then  the  exhibits  and  under  them  the  subdivisions.  There  are 
good  reasons  therefore  why  we  should  make  a  separate  list,  an 
index,  which  will  treat  these  subdivisions  in  a  more  direct  way. 
It  will  include  also  all  those  parts  which  are  too  small  to  find 
room  in  the  contents,  we  incorporate  in  the  index  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  proper  names  of  our  exhibits,  for  we  must  have 
some  means  of  referring  to  them  individually.  We  further  note 
their  countries  of  origin,  the  most  important  aspects  of  our 
exhibits  generally  etc  which  are  left  out  in  the  contents.  Then 
there  are  many  apparent  odds  and  ends  of  information  which 
can  only  be  usefully  noted  in  an  index.  Our  book  consists  there- 
fore of  title,  contents,  text  and  index,  which  may  be  described 
as  the  principal  parts  of  a  book. 

564  Let  us  take  it  that  we  have  the  complete  book  before  us,  let  us 
imagine  that  we  gradually  reduce  its  size  until  it  is  finally  cut 
down  to  the  size  of  a  magazine  or  newspaper  article.  What 
happens  ?  The  index  becomes  superfluous,  the  contents  dis- 
appears, even  the  title  becomes  optional,  the  reduced  text 
alone  remains.  The  difference  between  a  book  and  an  article 
is  therefore  a  question  of  extent  or  volume  of  the  text.  Con- 
tents and  index  become  necessary  proportionately  as  the  text 
increases  in  extent,  they  provide  the  facilities  which  enable  us 
to  manage  the  larger  texts.  We  have  here  a  good  example  of 
how  the  force  of  numbers  compels  us  to  organise  (27)  in  order 
to  effect  proper  control.  The  newspaper  article  requires  neither 
contents  nor  index  because  it  is  too  small.  Theoretically  we 
could  of  course  supply  both,  we  could  adopt  the  entire  organisa- 
tion of  a  book  for  the  smallest  article,  but  there  is  no  need  for 
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it,  we  can  control  a  text  of  this  size  without  any  elaborate 
auxiliaries.  On  the  other  hand  it  follows  that  the  more  extensive 
the  text,  the  more  need  for  adequate  facilities  to  control  it, 
the  more  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  contents  and  an  index  and 
to  make  them  commensurate  with  the  text. 

The  Text  The   text   is   the  principal   part   of  the   book,  565 

for  take  all  the  others  away  and  the  whole 
information  still  remains  intact,  we  have  only  taken  away  the 
means  of  accass  to  it.  The  text  is  a  multiple  of  the  single 
statement  as  an  organisation  is  a  multiple  of  the  single  trans- 
action. The  text  describes  our  subjects  whatever  they  may  be. 
In  doing  this  it  discusses  the  subjects  from  Various  points  of 
view,  it  compares  concrete  with  concrete,  it  compares  their 
conditions,  and  from  comparison  classification  inevitably  results. 
In  short,  the  text  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  classifica- 
tions so  interwoven  that  apparently  there  is  no  classification  at 
all,  (just  as  in  classical  music  the  melodies  and  counterpoints 
may  be  interwoven  to  such  an  extent  that  the  untrained  ear  can- 
not hear  any  melody  at  all). 

Description  is  a  continuous  process  of  classification.  Concretes  566 
are  classed  among  themselves,  by  their  processes,  their  parts  and 
functions  etc.  Processes  again  are  classed  among  themselves, 
according  to  their  application  to  various  concretes  etc.  The 
same  applies  to  localities.  In  appearance  the  text  looks  very 
much  like  our  classification  of  literature  (185),  there  are  the 
broad  divisions,  the  groups  of  exhibits  in  our  case,  there  is  the 
separate  treatment  of  each  division,  and  it  consequently  happens 
that  the  same  or  similar  information  may  appear  or  fit  in  under 
several  sections,  it  has  to  be  repeated,  just  as  we  may  find  the 
same  information  in  our  correspondence,  cuttings,  manuscripts 
etc.  Thus  it  happens  also  that  the  principal  arrangement  of  the 
text  may  follow  a  classification  of  concretes  or  of  processes,  or 
of  both  combined  according  to  what  are  the  predominant  fea- 
tures of  the  text,  the  purpose  of  the  book. 

The  Title  The  title  has  two  functions,  it  gives  the  book  567 

a  name  by  which  it  is  known,  may  be  referred 
to  or  quoted,  and  in  this  respect  any  combination  of  words  or 
letters  will  be  adequate  if  it  is  sufficiently  distinctive.  From 
the  second  aspect  the  title  is  the  highest  collective  (164)  not 
only  of  the  main  classification  as  shown  in  the  contents,  but  of 
all  the  classifications  which  make  up  the  text.  Hence  it  often 
happens  that  the  contents  may  be  made  up  of  concretes  and 
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yet  the  title  is  a  process,  or  vice  versa.  The  formulation  of 
the  title  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  of  proper 
choice  so  that  it  will  cover  the  whole  text  adequately,  and  this 
should  be  the  main  consideration,  for  it  describes  the  book  as  a 
whole. 


568  The  Contents  The  contents  reproduces  on  the  whole  the 
order  of  the  text,  it  gives  the  main  divisions, 
and  they  correspond  to  the  main  classification,  pure  or  mixed, 
of  the  information  in  the  text.  The  contents  is  therefore  made 
up  of  collective  names  belonging  to  one  or  several  classifications. 
It  gives  the  names  of  classes  only  as  a  rule;  to  carry  the  nomen- 
clature down  to  the  individual  members  of  the  classifications 
would  lead  too  far,  that  is  reserved  so  far  as  possible  for  the 
index.  By  this  division  of  labour  between  the  contents  and  the 
index  the. contents  is  sufficiently  limited  in  extent  to  give  a  fair 
perspective  view  of  the  matter  in  the  text  and  its  treatment 
generally.  Contents  and  index  are  therefore  complementary. 
The  arrangement  of  the  contents  will  also  generally  show  at 
a  glance  whether  we  have  systematic  work  before  us  or  not. 
The  contents  is  a  good  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  quality 
of  the  text,  but  like  the  index  it  is  mainly  an  instrument  of 
search. 


569  The  Index  The  index  logically  takes  up  the  threads  where 

the  contents  left  off,  it  carries  the  classifica- 
tions begun  in  the  contents  down  to  the  individual  members, 
where  and  as  far  as  practicable,  and  in  this  respect  the  index 
completes  the  contents.  Although  it  treats  the  smaller  or 
secondary  subjects,  as  an  instrument  of  search  it  ranks  equal 
with  the  contents.  The  index  further  provides  an  alphabetical 
key  to  the  subjects  which  cannot  be  incorporated  with  the 
contents.  More,  it  brings  out  not  only  the  members  of  the 
main  classification  as  adopted  in  the  contents,  its  special  function 
is  to  give  entries  for  all  the  cross  classifications  of  which  the  text 
is  made  up,  and  which  cannot  be  incorporated  with  the  contents 
without  duplicating  or  triplicating  most  of  the  text.  The  index 
includes  therefore  all  that  was  said  under  cards  on  related  terms 
(41 4\  indeed  the  whole  system  of  related  terms  (which  also  is 
the  result  of  cross  classification)  is  embodied  in  it;  the  references 
from  one  term  to  the  other,  the  coordination  of  the  materials  in 
the  index  shows  us  traces  of  the  cross  classifications  mentioned, 
it  gives  the  index  its  real  value  as  a  means  to  provide  systematic 
access  to  the  text. 
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If  the  contents  is  made  up  mostly  of  concretes,  it  will  be  found  570 
that  the  index  will  contain  a  correspondingly  large  number  of 
processes  (and  localities)  and  vice  versa.  If  the  contents  is 
mixed,  concretes  and  processes  being  fairly  evenly  divided,  the 
index  will  also  show  approximately  the  same  number  of  both. 
Contents  and  index  divide  the  work  of  giving  access  to  the  text 
between  them,  they  always  go  more  or  less  hand  in  hand,  because 
they  are  complementary.  A  poor  contents  generally  requires  a 
larger  index,  a  full  contents  requires  a  smaller  index  relatively. 
Contents  and  index  may  be  merged  into  one,  for  instance  in 
the  Annual  Index  to  the  Times,  where  the  index  has.  absorbed 
the  contents,  or  in  most  of  the  periodical  literature  where  for 
each  issue  the  contents  also  takes  the  functions  of  the  ind  -x. 
Contents  and  index  are  merged  into  one  as  circumstances  may 
demand. 


Although  complementary,  contents  and  index  are  not  necessarily  571 
restricted  in  their  scope  to  the  exclusion  of  all  duplication.  Very 
often  it  happens  that  headings  of  the  contents  also  appear  in 
the  index,  but  they  will  be  divided  differently,  for  the  index 
brings  out  those  classifications  which  cannot  be  incorporated  in 
the  contents.  The  whole  work  of  indexing  resolves  itself  in 
fact  in  classifying  and  classing  what  is  given  in  the  text  so  as  to 
make  it  accessible  from  all  points  of  view  which  the  text  purports 
to  review.  The  smaller  indexes  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
they  have  hardly  any  subdivisions,  but  for  large  indexes  we  must 
resort  to  the  alphabetico  classed  arrangement  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  divisions  and  subdivisions.  No  other  arrange- 
ment is  practicable  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  mixture  of 
terms,  concrete,  country,  process,  specific  and  collective  can 
only  be  brought  into  an  ordered  sequence  on  the  basis  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  (178).  Having  established  the  relative 
position  of  the  index,  we  may  now  proceed  to  discuss  it  more  in 
detail. 


Kinds  of  In  chapter  V  we  have  discussed  the  methods  of  572 

Indexes  indexing  and  in  chapter  VI  we  have  discussed  the 

application  of  these  methods  to  the  card  index. 
The  question  now  arises,  how  far  can  the  methods  explained  be 
applied  to  indexes  to  books.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that 
there  is  hardly  any  comparison  between  a  card  index  and  a 
book  index,  but  on  reflection  we  soon  see  that  both  have  a 
.good  deal  in  common.  They  both  have  the  same  function  -to 
provide  access  to  the  original  information;  they  both  handle  the 
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same  prime  material— literature;  they  both  show  the  same  ar- 
rangement because  composed  of  the  same  elements— names. 
There  is  however  one  radical  difference  between  them,  the  card 
index  is  unfinished  and  although  additions  are  constantly  made  to 
it,  it  must  necessarily  remain  so.  The  book  index  is  complete 
in  itself,  it  is  closed,  it  is  permanent.  This  difference  in  form 
undoubtedly  gives  the  structure  of  the  indexes  a  different  ap- 
pearance. We  shall  call  the  two  classes  of  indexes  termin- 
able and  interminable  (295),  as  we  have  done  with  classifica- 
tions (10S).  A  more  detailed  comparison  will  be  useful  and 
instructive. 


573  Interminable          If  we  index  day  by  day  what  new  information 
Indexes  makes   its  appearance   so   far   as  our   business 

is  concerned,  we  get  an  interminable  index. 
Here  we  have  no  fixed  amount  of  material  or  information  to 
work  upon  like  the  text  of  a  book,  which  would  enable  us  to 
analyse  it,  index  it  and  have  done  with  it.  The  daily  supply,  the 
daily  additions  do  not  give  us  any  help  in  determining  the 
construction  of  our  index,  any  subject  may  appear  at  any  timer 
it  may  have  a  run  for  some  time,  it  may  stop  short,  only  to 
reappear  at  some  future  time;  several  quite  distinct  subjects  may- 
claim  our  attention  simultaneously,  at  other  times  there  may 
perhaps  be  nothing  at  all  worth  noting.  Under  some  subjects 
we  may  accumulate  a  few  hundred  cards  in  a  very  short  time, 
while  for  other  subjects  we  may  make  but  a  few  cards  during: 
a  much  longer  period. 


574  To  formulate  a  scheme  of  arrangement  at  all  therefore  we  must 
fall  back  on  our  prime  material,  literature  as  a  whole,  we  must 
study  its  elements  with  a  view  to  establishing  some  fixed  points 
on  which  to  construct  an  index  as  required  for  our  purpose. 
This  we  have  done  in  chapter  V  where  we  found  concrete,  coun- 
try and  process  to  be  the  constant  elements.  On  similar  grounds 
we  have  given  concretes  and  countries  precedence  over  processes, 
for  in  concretes  and  countries  we  have  something  more  definite 
to  deal  with;  processes  are  dependent  on  concretes,  nor  are  they 
tied  to  any  one  in  particular.  The  interminable  index  requires 
undoubtedly  more  work  and  more  ingenuity,  because  it  means 
constructing  a  very  elastic  system  from  very  scanty  material. 
We  must  make  due  allowance  for  a  large  number  of  possible 
contingencies,  hence  the  stringency  in  the  formulation  of  the 
statement,  which  contains  the  fixed  points  on  which  our  entire 
structure  must  rest. 
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Terminable  With   terminable   indexes   we  find   a   very   dif-  575 

Indexes  ferent  state  of  affairs.     Here  we  have  a  defi- 

nitely limited  quantity  of  material  to  handle. 
When  we  make  an  index  to  it,  we  do  it  once  and  for  all,  it 
is  finished  and  permanent.  Again  we  have  a  definite  number  of 
subjects  in  each  book,  and  there  is  a  definite  quantity  of  in- 
formation on  these  subjects.  We  are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
make  our  arrangements  accordingly;  we  can  accommodate  our 
methods  to  fall  in  with  what  is  given;  we  can  make  a  study  of 
our  subjects  and  make  up  a  complete  special  scheme  for  their 
treatment  in  the  index,  we  can  lay  out  our  plans  how  to  connect 
the  various  parts  and  which  to  connect,  for  we  are  concerned 
with  known  quantities.  We  can  work  perhaps  even  more  sys- 
tematically because  the  subjects  are  all  available,  we  have  all 
the  members  of  our  classification,  the  classing  can  be  carried  out 
more  ad  hoc. 


In  the  terminable  index  we  can  differentiate  because  we  know  576 
exactly  the  number  of  entries  under  each  name.  Where  there  are 
only  a  few  entries,  the  treatment  can  be  correspondingly  abbre- 
viated. Very  often  the  statement  of  the  item  will  be  reduced  to 
one  term,  a  proceeding  which  would  be  quite  inadmissible  in  a 
card  index,  for  there  we  have  to  provide  for  the  contingency 
that  a  large  number  of  cards  may  accumulate  under  any  term, 
it  being  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  'with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
how  a  given  subject  may  develop.  Where  there  are  many  entries, 
we  can  formulate  a  definite  plan  of  subdivisions  and  we  can 
adapt  our  plan  to  the  various  subjects  and  to  the  amount  of 
information  given,  which  again  is  impossible  for  the  card  index. 
If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  if  we  cannot  find  a  direct  entry  in 
the  book  index  for  what  we  desire,  we  can  read  or  scan  the 
whole  index  to  trace  it,  or  to  consult  what  comes  nearest  to  it, 
and  it  would  cause  us  little  trouble  comparitively.  With  a  large 
card  index  such  a  course  would  be  impossible,  at  any  rate  it 
would  only  be  resorted  to  on  very  special  occasions. 

But  although  the  difference  in  form  may  alter  the  whole  577 
structural  appearance,  it  cannot  have  any  influence  on  the  nature 
of  our  prime  material,  it  is  in  both  cases  the  same  and  we  must 
needs  use  also  for  terminable  indexes  the  same  constant  elements 
as  before,  there  are  in  fact  no  other  elements,  there  is  no  choice. 
All  that  has  been  said  previously  about  the  statement  of  index 
items  remains  therefore  in  force.  We  must  still  formulate  the 
statement  for  each  entry,  there  is  only  this  difference  that  in 
a  terminable  index  only  the  larger  headings  may  ultimately  retain 
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the  complete  statement,  the  smaller  headings  being  often  ade- 
quately dealt  with  by  either  one  of  the  three  terms  concrete, 
country,  process,  or  sometimes  by  two  of  them.  It  is  therefore 
not  a  question  of  different  methods  but  rather  of  partly  abbre- 
viated methods. 

578  On  the  other  hand  the  three  terms  may  not  suffice  cither  for 
formulating  a  sufficiently  definite  entry  in  the  index  or  for  ade- 
quate divisions  of  very  large  headings,  so  that  we  shall  have  to 
draw    on    the    material  which   with    the  card    index    has    been 
consigned  to  the  amplification,  for  in  a  book  index  neither  the 
date    of    information    nor    the    date    of    publication,    which    are 
usually  one  and  the  same  for  the  whole  book,  can  be  used  for 
further  divisions   as    4th  and    5th  terms  as  is  done   with   cards. 
On  the  whole  it  is  therefore  quite  legitimate  to  look  upon  ter- 
minable indexes  as  abbreviated  or  accommodated  interminables, 
and  the  methods  of  the  latter  necessarily  apply  to  the  former 
to  the  same  extent. 

579  The  card  index  having  been  preceded  by  the  book  index,  it  was 
naturally  looked  upon  as  having  been  derived  from  the  latter. 
The  catchword  method  which  is  usually  applied  to  book  indexes 
was  therefore  made  to  apply  also  to  cards,  but  as  the  card  index 
developed,  it  was  found  that  this  method  was  quite  unfit  to  cope 
with  large  quantities  of  materials  (649;.  it  had  to  be  abandoned  like 
so  many  other  old  methods,  because  increased  numbers  demanded 
more  systematic   control,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  from   the 
standpoint  of  modern  methods  the  book  index  must  be  derived 
from  the  card  index,  for  if  we  take  the  terminables  large  enough, 
they  gradually  assume  the  form  of  interminables.     Although  we 
have  taken  the  card  index  as  typical  of  interminable  indexes  and 
the  book  index  as  typical  of  terminable  ones,  it  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  each  may  appear  also  in  other  forms,  but  they  give 
us  convenient  names  to  differentiate  the  two  kinds,  and  in  this 
sense  the  terms  are  used. 

580  The  Book  Index   It    is   amazing   to   think   that   the  majority   of 

authors  do  not  trouble  about  the  indexes  to 
their  books  at  all.  They  think  their  task  is  done  when  text  and 
contents  are  completed.  There  have  indeed  been  authors  who 
would  have  their  indexes  treated  with  every  care  and  who  would 
superintend  the  work  themselves,  but  others  apparently  think 
that  the  index  is  beneath  their  dignity.  It  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  even  from  their  point  of 
view  and  for  their  own  purpose  an  index  may  at  any  rate  be 
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of  sufficient  importance  to  be  examined.  Thus  the  index  is 
generally  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  publisher  who  cannot 
possibly  take  the  same  interest  in  it  as  the  author,  and  the 
indexing  is  generally  relegated  to  those  who  lack  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  the  adequate  treatment  of  a  given  subject.  A 
good  many  indexes  are  merely  made  because  it  is  usual  to  have 
one.  The  user  does  not  seem  to  come  in  for  much  consideration 
(88),  for  after  all  he  buys  the  book,  not  the  index,  and  if  he  is 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  book,  he  will  manage  to  do  with- 
out an  index  or  be  content  with  an  apology  for  one.  It  is  not 
very  unusual  to  find  books  giving  a  good  deal  of  information 
without  an  index  at  all. 


Argument  It  is  indeed  contended  by  some  that  an  index  581 

against  does  not  give  much  help,  it  is  unnecessary,  for 

Indexes  the   contents  gives   sufficient  indications  as   to 

the  arrangement  of  the  text,  and  the  text 
follows  out  the  various  subjects  so  completely  in  their  many 
ramifications  and  bearings  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  index 
to  indicate.  At  most  it  is  conceded  that  isolated  matters  more 
or  less  foreign  to  the  subjects  of  the  book  might  be  brought 
out  in  a  short  index.  This  is  thought  to  be  specially  the  case 
•with  scientific  books,  presumably  because  the  text  has  been 
worked  through  more  systematically  and  the  subjects  are  treated 
more  exhaustively.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  books 
•whose  text  is  more  or  less  arranged  on  the  lines  of  an  index  do 
not  require  an  index  in  addition,  it  is  I  think  misunderstanding 
the  nature  and  functions  of  an  index  to  say  that  we  can  do 
•without  it.  Why  not  go  a  little  further  and  dispense  with  the 
contents  too  ? 


Let  us  go  back  for  enlightenment  to  the  original  subjects  of  the  582 
book,  in  our  case  the  exhibits.  If  we  asked  the  manager  of  an 
exhibition  to  direct  us  to  a  given  exhibit,  and  he  replied: — All 
the  exhibits  are  arranged  in  groups  and  there  is  a  special  house 
for  each  group.  Each  group  is  a  marvel  of  systematic  classi- 
fication, it  is  absolutely  complete,  you  will  find  there  all  you  can 
desire  to  see,  there  is  no  valid  reason  therefore  why  I  should 
direct  you, — we  would  be  inclined  to  pity  him,  for  on  the  one 
hand  he  must  be  one  of  the  greatest  organisers,  on  the  other 
hand  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  abc  of  organisation.  It 
may  even  occur  to  us  that  it  was  really  quite  superfluous  for 
him  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  providing  a  special  house  for  each 
group,  but  possibly  the  reason  for  this  was  merely  that  he  could 
not  build  a  house  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  groups. 
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583  The  Author's         The  most  important  function  of  the  index  con- 
Standpoint  sidering  all  that  has  been  said  is:  to  help  the 

author  of  the  book  to  check  his  work,  to  see 
that  he  had  been  consistent,  that  he  has  carried  through  his 
divisions  and  classifications  systematically.  The  index  will  show 
him  whether  the  text  has  been  properly  coordinated,  it  will 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  comparing  his  various  statements 
under  the  same  terms  but  scattered  in  the  text,  for  such  state- 
ments are  not  independent  but  inter-dependent,  they  must  agree. 
It  would  be  a  rare  case,  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  author  would 
not  receive  suggestions  from  the  index  either  as  to  better  choice 
of  terms,  better  formulation,  better  classification,  better  coordin- 
ation. It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  memory  alone  will  suffice  to 
guide  the  author  in  his  work,  unless  it  is  a  question  of  an 
"  article  "  or  a  "  paper."  The  index  affords  him  the  necessary 
machinery  to  prove  that  he  has  been  consistent,  that  the  text 
is  really  complete.  The  author  also  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  his  text,  nobody  will  ever  equal  him  in  this,  he  is  therefore 
best  equipped  to  make,  or  at  any  rate  to  superintend  the  making 
of  his  index,  and  the  index  completes  his  manuscript. 

584  The  User's  The   user  hardly  ever  finds  an  index   entirely 
Standpoint  satisfactory,  oftentimes  what  he  wants  most  is 

treated  as  unimportant  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  on  matters  which  do  not  interest  him  directly.  The 
reader  surveys  the  book  and  also  the  index  from  his  own  stand- 
point which  necessarily  differs  from  that  of  the  author.  If  the 
reader  were  to  index  the  text,  very  likely  the  author  and  others 
could  find  just  as  much  fault  with  his  work.  There  are  no  means 
as  yet  for  doing  justice  to  every  individual  standpoint  with  one 
and  the  same  index.  We  have  here  again  the  'difficulty  of  book 
classification  (278).  What  can  be  done  to  meet  this  difficulty 
is  to  construct  the  index  on  a  more  definite  plan  rather  than 
making  merely  haphazard  entries  under  catchwords  as  is  usually 
the  case.  It  devolves  upon  the  reader  then  to  put  his  questions 
intelligently  and  he  will  receive  an  intelligent  answer  from  the 
index. 

586  For  the  reader  of  the  book  the  index  is  useful,  even  necessary, 
whether  he  reads  the  whole  book  or  only  parts  of  it.  In  the 
latter  case  the  index  may  even  be  more  indispensable  to  him 
than  the  contents.  If  we  cannot  get  directly  at  what  we  re- 
quire, we  may  even  scan  the  entire  index  besides  the  contents 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  is  contained  in  the  text.  When 
we  are  in  quest  of  information,  there  is  generally  not  the  time 
available  for  studying  the  text  of  a  book.  Those  with  sufficient 
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time  at  their  disposal,  who  read  books  in  the  bible  sense, 
could  probably  do  without  an  index,  but  authors  of  indexless 
books  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  their  sales  will  also  be 
restricted  generally  speaking  to  those  who  can  afford  to  give 
the  time  necessary.  In  business  books  are  looked  upon  as  tools, 
they  may  be  referred  to  not  once  but  a  hundred  times,  and 
those  whic£  give  no  facilities  for  this  purpose  are  of  less  use, 
unless  the  author's  shortcomings  have  been  met  by  entries  in 
the  card  index.  Business  interests  concentrate  more  and  more 
on  those  parts  of  a  book  which  deal  directly  with  the  subjects 
required,  hence  also  the  tendency  of  articles  in  periodical  litera- 
ture replacing  books. 


Page  versus  The  question  whether  the  text  should  be  num-  586 

Paragraph  bered  by  pages  or  by  paragraphs  has  a  much 

more  important  bearing  on  indexing  than  would 
appear  on  the  surface.  From  the  standpoint  of  access  to  the 
information  in  the  text  it  is  obvious  that  page  numbers  are 
much  inferior  to  paragraph  numbers,  for  the  larger  the  area  to 
which  a  given  number  refers,  the  more  troublesome  the  search 
and  the  more  difficult  the  access.  With  page  numbers  indexing 
cannot  proceed  until  page  proof  is  available,  with  paragraph 
numbers  the  indexing  can  be  done  at  any  time.  With  page 
numbers  we  get  however  fewer  entries  in  the  index,  the  index 
will  be  smaller.  With  paragraph  numbers  there  will  be  more 
entries,  the  index  will  be  larger,  but  it  will  be  more  serviceable, 
it  will  give  .more  direct  access  to  the  information  and  the  material 
in  the  index  is  better  defined,  it  can  be  treated  more  systematic- 
ally and  more  exhaustively. 


It  requires  but  a  moment's  consideration  to  realise  that  the  587 
numbering  of  pages  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  text."  By  paging  we  only  divide  the  text  in  so  far 
as  we  lump  together  a  quantity  of  words  which  happen  to 
fall  on  a  page,  whether  connected  or  not,  whether  they  belong  to 
one  or  several  sections  of  the  book,  and  give  them  one  number. 
This  method  besides  being  illogical  and  antiquated,  seriously 
interferes  with  the  work  of  indexing,  for  the  same  subject  may 
be  treated  on  the  same  page  under  widely  different  aspects, 
which  ought  to  be 'brought  out  clearly  in  the  index,  but  there 
being  only  one  number  for  all  the  entries,  this  is  generally  neg- 
lected. To  some  extent  we  are  obliged  to  lump  together  in  the 
index  as  a  consequence  of  these  page  numbers,  and  this  un- 
doubtedly has  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  entire  index. 
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588  Since  the  text  represents  continuous  classification,  the  page  can 
li.ive  no  place  in  it  at  all,  it  does  not  fit.     The  paragraph   is 
a  logical  subdivision  of  the  text,  splitting  up  chapters  or  sections 
into  paragraphs  means  that  the  text  has  been  more  thoroughly 
classed,  more  systematically  worked  through,  the  information  is 
better    concentrated.      That    these   paragraphs    should    be   num- 
bered  individually    (and   not   the   pages)    does   not   require   any 
justification,    it    is    beneficial    all    round;     the    author    does    his 
work   better,  the  reader  finds  more  easily  what  he  wants,   the 
indexer   has   better  work  to   show  for   his   labour.     The   length 
of  the  paragraphs  will  of  course  vary,  it  is  not  measured  by  the 
number  of  lines  but  by  the  complete  treatment  of  a  given  part  of 
a  subject  from  one  point  of  view.     The  paragraph  is  also  gener- 
ally the  measure  of  minuteness  to  which  the  entries  in  the  index 
can  go.     Where  the  text  is  numbered  by  paragraphs  the  index 
will  have  a  more  definite  character,  it  will  show  better  coordin- 
ation, it  will  give  more  access  and  do  it  more  easily. 

589  As  book  indexes  are  printed,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
variety  of  type  at  our  disposal.     The  type  should  be  chosen  so 
that  all  the  first  terms  come  out  conspicuously,  while  the  type  of 
the  remaining  terms  should  be  proportionately  smaller  so  as  to 
show   subdivision   at  a  glance.     Where  the   same  term   is   used 
in  the  concrete  and  the  process  sense,  they  should  be  kept  apart 
for   headings   of  any    size,   for   if  they  are   thrown   together   no 
proper   classification   is   possible.      (Concrete   terms   and  process 
terms  may  even  be  distinguished  by  setting  each  kind  in  differ- 
ent   type).      Besides    the    type    the    indents    must    be    carefully 
watched,  for  they  take  the  place  of  the  guides  in  the  card  index. 
The  copy  of  the  index  is  best  prepared  on  cards  as  explained 
hereafter,   if  necessary  the  printer  can  set  up  quite  easily  from 
cards  although  he  may  at  first  not  like  it.     As  a  safeguard  the 
cards  arc  numbered  consecutively  at  the  back,  which  at  all  times 
shows  their  proper  order. 

590  In  the  card  index  we  collected  the  related  terms  on  the  guides. 
In  the  book  index  we  have  no  guides,  but  the  related  terms  are 
managed  much  in  the  same  way,  by  means  of  references.     With 
cards  we  refer  from  the  collective  to  the  specific  and  from  the 
specific  to  the  collective,  in  the  book  index  it  is  probably  suf- 
ficient in  most  cases  to  refer  from  the  specific  to  the  collective 
only,  entries  being  made  under  the  terms  as  we  find  them  in  the 
text,   whether  specific  or  collective.     The  more  the  book  index 
is  limited  in  extent,  the  more  these  references  can  be  cut  down, 
for   the   index  can  always  be   scanned  without   much   trouble   if 
the   references    prove   to    be   inadequate.      The  smaller   indexes 
will  require  no  references  at  all. 
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Method  of  Notwithstanding  the  structural  differences  the  591 

Preparation  rules  generally  laid  down  for  interminable  in- 

dexes hold  good  for  terminable  ones,  especi- 
ally what  has  been  said  about  concrete,  country  and  proress. 
The  larger  headings  clearly  show  all  the  card  features,  the 
smaller  headings  must  be  taken  more  in  the  sense  of  abbrevia- 
tions or  adaptions.  In  comparing  the  structure  of  small  and 
targe  headings  we  clearly  see  again  the  force  of  numbers,  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  is  that  for  the  smaller  headings 
there  are  few  call  numbers  and  for  the  larger-  headings  there  are 
many  call  numbers,  and  this  is  the  decisive  factor:  we  have  no 
choice,  the  structure  of  the  headings  is  dependent  on  the  quantity 
of  call  numbers  for  each.  Entries  for  small  and  large  headings 
can  all  be  formulated  in  complete  statements  as  with  cards,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  at  the  start  which  headings  will  be  large 
or  small;  the  small  headings  are  later  on  abbreviated  so  that 
very  often  only  one  term  is  left. 

Indexing  Following  is  the  method  recommended:  592 

a  Read  the  book,  study  title,  contents  and  terms.  The  first 
condition  for  indexing  is  that  you  understand  what  you 
are  about  to  index,  you  cannot  index  what  you  have  not 
grasped  thoroughly. 

b  Index  each  paragraph  independently,  make  a  separate  card 
for  each  entry,  write  on  each  card  a  complete  idea*,  as 
the  statement  explained  in  the  card  index.  Keep  the 
cards  together  by  paragraph  numbers. 

When  the  whole  text  is  indexed  in  this  way  we  have  a  complete 
set  of  index  cards  arranged  by  paragraph  numbers.  During  this 
process  it  will  very  often  be  found  that  as  we  go  on  indexing  the 
text,  we  begin  to  get  a  better  grip  of  the  subjects,  we  begin  'to 
see  more  clearly  the  bearings  of  certain  terms  and  we  become 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  if  we  had  started  with  this  completer 
knowledge  we  could  have  done  the  indexing  better.  This  is  in- 
evitable even  for  the  experienced  indexer,  and  for  this  reason  the 
cards  are  best  kept  under  paragraph  numbers  for  the  present. 

*   It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  on  the  exact  terms  lu-re.  it  is  often  better  to 
defer  this  until  later  when  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  terms. 

We  must  now  again  go  through  the  cards  and  adjust  them  so  as  593 
to  fall  in  with  the  result  of  our  first  experience. 

c  Take  the  set  of  cards  for  each  paragraph  separately,  check 
them,  make  such  alterations  or  additions  as  are  neces- 
sary, leaving  the  cards  in  the  same  order. 

We  have  now  the  proper  statement  on  each  card,  the  correct 
ideas  are  there  but  we  have  not  yet  examined  the  terms.  Ow- 
ing to  such  rules  as  the  repetition  of  words  (63)  etc  we  gener- 
ally find  that  the  author  has  made  use  of  a  do/en  different  names 
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for  what  from  the  text  is  obviously  the  same  thing.    For  this  and 

similar  reasons  we  best  examine  our  cards  as  to  terms  speci;illy. 

d  Go  through  the  cards  again  with  a  view  to  adjusting  the 

terms  and  deciding  on  those  which  are  to  appear  in  the 

index. 

e  During  this  process  make  reference  cards  for  synonymous 
terms  and  related  terms  for  use  when  the  question  of 
references  comes  up  for  consideration. 

594  The  indexing  is  now  completed,  we  are  finished  with  the  text 
(except  for  reference)  and  we  are  now  solely  concerned  with  the 
cards.     Each  card  has  generally  two  or  more  terms,  we  must 
decide  therefore  how  many  of  these  terms  are  to  be  brought  out 
in  the  index. 

f  Go  through  the  cards  again  and  make  duplicates,  that  is, 
complete  the  sets  where  necessary  (385),  including  pro- 
cess terms  desired. 

g  Arrange  the  cards  alphabetically  as  explained  in  the  card 
index. 

595  Condensing  The  cards  are  now  complete  and  they  contain 

the  whole  material  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
index.    We  now  proceed  to  condense  them,  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  also  to  class  them  more  compactly,  more  systematically, 
h  Survey  the  cards  generally  to  obtain  an  improvised  picture 
of  the  finished  index,  and  especially  take  stock  of  the 
large   headings.      It  is  a  good   practice  to  make  a   list 
of  these  for  comparison,  for  reference  etc.     This  com- 
parison may  also  help  to  decide  on  their  proper  sub- 
division,  where  there  is  a  choice. 

i  Class  and  condense  the  cards  under  each  subject,  collect 
all  the  call  numbers  for  each  entry  on  one  card,  strike 
out  on  this  card  what  is  not  to  be  set  up,  mark  indents, 
(cancel  all  the  other  cards  of  the  set);  the  condensed 
cards  are  the  printer's  cards  or  the  printer's  copy. 

596  Where  there  are  few  cards  under  a  given  subject,  the  work  is 
very  simple,  generally  only  the  call  numbers  require  collecting; 
but  for  the  larger  headings  we  must  go  very  systematically  to 
work  to  manage  them  properly,  it  is  a  question  of  classing  what 
is  given.     The  large  headings  should  as  far  as  possible  show  co- 
ordination   in    their   subdivisions.     When    these   cards   are   com- 
pleted and  arranged,  they  are  ready  for  the  printer.     When  the 
proofs    come    back    from   the    printer    references    are    added   to 
connect   related   and   synonymous   terms,   the   printer's   work   is 
checked,  especially  the  indents,  the  type  etc. 

597  Summary  of          For  the  more  experienced  indexer  it  is  possible 
Operations  to  combine  several  of  these  operations,  always 

provided  that  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
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the  text.     The  complete  operations  are  summarised  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  performed  as  follows : 

1  Read  each  paragraph  separately 

2  Decide  on  index  terms  and  ring  them 

3  Write  statement  for  each  on  card  and  additions  necessary 

4  Make  duplicate  cards  where  required,  including  process 

terms   selected 

5  Arrange  cards  roughly  under  each  letter 

6  Arrange  cards  strictly 

7  Survey  the  cards,  especially  larger  sections,  make  notes 

as   to   their   subdivisions  etc. 

S  Take  set  of  cards  under  each  first  term,  survey  the  cards 
for  divisions 

9  Divide  the  cards  of  each  set  into  sections  generally  sug- 
gested by  information  (2nd,  3rd  terms  etc)  on  cards  or 
by  notes  of  7 

10  Condense    the    cards   of   each    section,    or    subsection   of 

large  heads,  collect  numbers  on  condense  card. 

1 1  Arrange  numbers  on  condense  card  in  order,  rewrite  if 

necessary 

1 2  Mark   indents   on   cards 

13  Strike  through  on  condense  cards  what  is  not  to  be  set 

up 

1 4  Collect    and    arrange     condense    cards     by    indents     and 

alphabetically 

1 5  Tie  together  condense  cards  in  sections  comprising  one 

letter,  A  B  C  etc 

1 6  Number  condense  cards  consecutively  on  back,  send  them 

to  printer  with  instructions 

17  Read  galley  proof  and  check  indents 

1 8  Add  related  terms  and  references  required 

19  Check   page  proof 

20  Examine  continuation  at  the  beginning  of  each  column. 

Examples  To  illustrate  the  method  of  making  an  index  598 

to  a  book  we  may  make  use  of  the  present 
volume  and  its  index  664.  A  study  of  this  index  will  show  at 
the  same  time  that  the  method  of  systematic  indexing  explained 
can  very  well  be  applied  also  to  literature  not  dealing  with  com- 
modities. We  shall  consider  short  examples  to  illustrate  the 
various  operations  of  indexing,  duplicating,  condensing,  and  con- 
necting related  terms,  and  then  deal  separately  with  the  larger 
headings  which  are  always  the  more  troublesome  in  arranging 
an  index.  To  begin  with  we  must  take  up  our  standpoint  from 
which  the  indexing  is  to  be  done. 

To  make  clear  the  importance  of  the  consideration  of  the  stand-  599 
point  in  indexing  let  us  look  at  para  42.    There  various  classes 
of  literature  are  given.     These  must  be  indexed  because  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  book. 
On  the  other  hand  in  113  the  various  kinds  of  goods  mentioned 
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to  illustrate  the  overlapping  of  terms  need  not  be  indexed  be- 
cause they  lie  entirely  outside  the  subject  matter  of  the  book, 
but  they  may  be  referred  to  under  terms,  overlapping  etc. 
Discrimination  of  this  kind  is  very  important,  for  in  a  book  index 
we  have  almost  exactly  the  problem  of  the  card  index,  we  must 
give  maximum  access  with  a  minimum  number  of  entries. 


600  Consideration  of  the  standpoint  also  requires  that  certain  pro- 
cesses should  be  brought  out  in  a  book  index,  although  it  may 
lead  to  duplication.  In  99  we  have  an  example  of  process  terms 
which  must  be  taken  because  they  are  directly  connected  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  book,  but  it  will  be  found  that  they 
must  be  duplicated  under  the  various  concretes  to  which  they 
belong.  In  a  book  index  there  is  less  objection  to  entries  under 
process  terms,  because  with  a  limited  quantity  of  material  there 
is  less  danger  of  hiding  information  under  process  entries,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  card  index.  It  may  sometimes  be  just  as 
necessary  to  collect  concretes  under  processes  as  to  collect  pro- 
cesses under  concretes. 


601  Indexing  Let  tis   take   paragraph   1    at  the  beginning  of 

this  book.  Following  our  example  in  448  we 
may  write  down  the  concretes  in  the  order  they  appear  in  the 
text  as  follows:  everybody,  notes,  memorandum,  facts,  opinions, 
notes,  knowledge,  memory,  asset,  accumulations,  memory,  record, 
memory,  those,  points,  business,  time.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  subject  matter  of  this  book  we  eliminate  those  terms  which 
are  too  general,  everybody  etc;  those  where  the  information  is 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  indexing,  knowledge  etc,  and  after 
supplying  the  correct  names  where  necessary— information  for 
points  etc — the  following  concretes  remain  for  our  index:  notes, 
memory,  record,  information. 


602  As  there  are  neither  country  nor  process  terms  which  require 
special  entries,  we  write  for  each  concrete  a  complete  statement 
and  where  necessary  we  add  particulars  in  extension  of  it,  so  that 
each  entry  will  give  some  definite  and  as  far  as  possible  specific 
information,  thus: 

ist    card     Note  making  is  necessary  for  everybody  1 

2nd  card     Memory  is  an  asset  1 

3rd  card     Record  must  be  kept  to  aid  memory  1 

4th  card     Information  is  lost  because  no  record  is  kept  1 
These  four  entries  cover  the  whole  paragraph  adequately  from 
the    standpoint    of   the    book.      Each    succeeding    paragraph    is 
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thus  treated  without  reference  either  as  to  what  is  already 
brought  out  in  the  contents,  or  what  may  be  contained  or 
indexed  in  the  preceding  or  succeeding  paragraphs.  The  cards 
are  kept  in  numerical  order. 

Duplicating  When    all    the    cards    have    thus    been    made,  603 

they  are  checked  and  reviewed  for  additions 
and  duplicates.  In  our  example  all  four  entries  contain  two 
concretes  each;  the  second  concrete  in  the  first  and  second — 
everybody  and  asset — are  too  general  and  can  therefore  be 
ignored,  but  those  in  the  third  and  fourth — memory  and  record 
— must  be  brought  out  in  addition,  so  that  we  have  six  entries 
for  paragraph  1 : 

ist    card     Note  making  is  necessary  for  everybody 
2nd  card     Memory  is  an  asset 
3rd  card      Record  must  be  kept  to  aid  memory 
4th  card      Memory  may  be  aided  by  records  kept 
5th  card      Information  is  lost  because  no  record  is  kept 
6th  card      Record  if  not  kept  will  cause  loss  of  information 
Whether   the   additional   cards   will   finally   appear  as   entries   in 
the  index  or  not  can  only  be  decided  when  we  come  to  con- 
densing  them.      It   will   depend  on   how   they   fit   in   with   other 
cards,  sometimes  they  are  useful  because  they  help  to  complete 
the   various   aspects  of  a  particular   entry,  at   other   times   they 
may  be  thrown  out,  especially  if  they  are  isolated,  do  not  give 
sufficient    information    to    warrant    a    special    entry    or    are    not 
directly  connected  with  the  subjects  of  the  book. 


Condensing  When    the    additional    cards    have    been    made  604 

and  the  terms  and  duplicates  are  attended  to, 
all  the  cards  making  up  the  index  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  by  their  first  term.  The  cards  under  each  heading  alpha- 
betically are  now  taken  together  and  examined  with  a  view  to 
condensing  them,  i.e.  reducing  the  number  of  cards  and  reducing 
the  information  to'  a  more  compact  form  which  will  give  us 
the  entries  for  the  index.  Let  us  take  the  first  entry  in  our 
index,  the  cards  were  as  follows: 

ist    card    Abbreviation  of  country  terms  is  allowed  339 

2nd  card    Abbreviation  of    terms    is    indicated    by    full    stop 
where  necessary  374 

3rd  card    Abbreviation  of  terms  on  guides  avoid  unless  un- 
mistakable 412 

4th  card  Abbreviation,  condensing  cards  for  book  index  604 
All  these  cards  could  have  been  used  for  entries  in  the  index 
as  they  stand,  but  the  index  would  have  become  too  large.  As 
there  are  only  four  entries,  it  is  no  great  hardship  for  the  reader 
to  refer  to  them  all  if  he  is  interested  in  the  subject.  The  four 
N 
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entries  are  therefore  adequately  dealt  with  by  condensing  them 
into  two,  the  entry  actually  given  in  the  index: 
Abbreviation    604 

of  terms   339,   374,   412 


605  The  term  abbreviation  is  ambiguous,  it  may  stand  for  either  a 
concrete  or  for  a  process,  which  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
bringing  it  out  in  the  index,  although  it  may  have  to  be  dupli- 
cated under  terms,  its  concrete.  If  readers  were  accustomed  to 
looking  up  concrete  terms  only,  this  and  many  other  pro- 
cess entries  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  with  the 
cutting  down  of  the  process  entries,  those  for  concretes  could 
be  more  fully  dealt  with,  the  index  would  become  more  com- 
pact and  give  the  desired  information  in  still  better  form. 


606  For  the  second  entry  in  the  index  the  cards  were  as  follows: 

ist    card     Absolute  Alphabeting  of    firm    names    presupposes 

knowledge  of  initials  241 

2nd  card     Absolute  Alphabeting  explained  and  defined  221 
3rd  card    Absolute  Alphabeting,  condensing   index  cards   606 
4th  card     Absolute  Alphabeting  takes   all    words   of   a   name 

as   one   214 
5th  card     Absolute  Alphabeting  compared    with    alphabetico 

classed  218 

6th  card     Absolute  Alphabeting  cannot    separate   like    names 

when     of    one    and     several 
words  218 

7th  card    Absolute  Alphabeting  not    satisfactory    demonstra- 
ted  by  inversions  225 
8th  card    Absolute  Alphabeting  with  inversions,  example  of 

copper   names   228 

9th  card     Absolute  Alphabeting  example   of  firm   names   236 
loth  card     Absolute  Alphabeting  example        with       hyphened 

names    220 

i  ith  card    Absolute  Alphabeting  example  of  mixed  names  224 
1 2th  card    Absolute  Alphabeting  example    with    mixed   names 

216 
For  these  twelve  cards  the  entry  in  the  index  is  simply: 

Absolute  Alphabeting  214,   217-8,   221.   225,    241,   606 
examples    216,    220,    224,   228,   236 

which  entirely  meets  the  case  under  existing  circumstances. 


607  Here  again  all  the  cards  might  have  been  used  for  entries  in  the 
index,  but  at  this  rate  the  index  would  have  reached  six  times 
its  present  size  which  would  be  altogether  out  of  proportion. 
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As  alternative  forms  between  the  two  extremes  the  following 
might  have  been  adopted: 

I  II 

Absolute   Alphabeting  or  Absolute   Alphabeting 

comparison  comparison 

definition  definition 

examples  difficulties 

examples 

of  firm  names 

of  hyphened  names 

of  mixed  names 

and  if  there  had  been  many  more  entries  under  this  term,  sub- 
divisions of  this  or  similar  description  would  have  become 
inevitable. 


Alphabeting,  is  a  process,  but  it  is  of  sufficiently  direct  bearing  608 
on  the  subject  matter  of  this  book  to  give  it  a  place  in  the 
index.  Absolute  alphabeting  being  a  specific  kind  of  alphabeting 
is  best  entered  under  its  own  name,  and  of  course  without 
inversions,  but  it  is  referred  to  from  alphabeting  etc,  collec- 
tives including  it,  and  it  refers  to  alphabetico  classed  related 
to  it.  By  thus  entering  under  the  specific  we  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  very  large  headings  in  the  index,  and  under  each 
term  there  is  more  freedom  to  deal  with  it  unhampered  by 
numbers  of  related  terms.  By  this  method  both  the  construction 
of  the  index  and  its  consultation  by  the  reader  are  made  easier, 
access  to  the  information  is  increased  and  is  more  direct. 


Related  terms       When   all   the   cards   have   been    condensed   as  609 

explained,  it  remains  to  connect  the  various 
related  terms,  either  specific  and  collective,  synonymous  or 
connected.  The  guiding  principle  in  this  should  be  that  no 
reference  from  one  -term  to  another  is  made  unless  that  second 
term  gives  information  not  contained  under  the  first  term. 
Thus  taking  our  index,  we  could  have  referred  from  Concrete 
to  abstract — ,  immovable — ,  movable — ;  but  since  no  new  num- 
bers occur  under  these  three  headings,  it  would  be  useless  to 
•do  so.  Again  Classification  does  not  refer  to  adequate—,  in- 
adequate—, for  the  same  reason;  similarly  it  does  not  refer  to 
adjustable — ,  but  does  refer  to  Brown  etc.  These  references, 
like  cards  and  entries,  must  be  kept  down,  we  must  get  the 
maximum  of  work  out  of  the  minimum  number.  On  the  other 
hand  references  properly  made  will  help  us  to  find  our  way 
in  the  index  as  easily  as  we  can  do  it  in  the  contents. 
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610  Let  us  take  the  term  Literature  as  an  example.    To  begin  with 
we  have  the  following  references  in  our  index: 

Literature 

abstract 
analysis 
book 

business — 
composition 
formulation 
indexable — 
indexless — 
interpretation 
periodical — 
scientific — 

But  some  of  these  related  terms  again  have  references,  and  if 
we  followed  out  all  the  ramifications  we  obtain  the  following 
tabulation  of  references  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
term  Literature  in  the  index: 

Literature 

abstract 

condense 
analysis 
indexing 

absolute   indexing 
discrimination 
systematic   indexing 
amplification 
concrete 
country 
process 
statement 

extension 
book 
contents 
pamphlet 
text 

business  literature 
book 

correspondence 
manuscript 
office  material 
business  literature 
information 
authoritative- 
contents 
indexed    material 

information 
latest- 
live— 
original  — 

identification 
specific- 
sample 
press   cutting 
composition 
formulation 
indexable  literature 
indexless  literature 
interpretation 
periodical   literature 
article 
paper 
scientific   literature 

A  comparison  of  these  related  terms  with  the  heading  Literature 
in  the  contents  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  difference  in  functions 
between  contents  and  index. 
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It  may  be  useful  here  to  give  an  example  both  of  book  indexing  611 
and  card  indexing  of  the  same  information  so  as  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  two  forms  of  application  of  the  same  method.     For 
this   purpose  let  us  take  paragraph  5. 

For  a  book  index  we  obtain  the  following : 

Information  is  an  asset  5 

Information  is  collected  and  made  accessible  by  index- 
Information  must  be  exploited  5  ing  5 
Indexing  of  information  is  important  5 

For  a  card  index  we  obtain  the  following: 


INFORMATION 

INDEXING 

Information  is  useful  but  it  must  be  turned  to  account,  the  secret  of  its 
exploitation  lies  within  us,  access  to  it  is  provided  by  indexing,  hence  the 
importance  of  indexing. 


INDEX 

FUNCTION 

An  index  collects  and  gives  access  to  information  and  since  information 
is  an  important  asset  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  index  to  it  in 
order  to  make  use  of  it. 


Large  headings      One  of  the  largest  headings  in  our  index  is  that  612 
under   Concrete,   it   is   divided   thus: 

Concrete 

in  classification 
in  filing 
in  indexing 
in  literature 

each  &f  these  divisions  being  again  split  up  where  the  number 
of  entries  warrant  such  a  course  or  where  the  information  con- 
veyed is  sufficiently  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  book 
to  be  brought  out  by  separate  entries.  This  example  again 
shows  clearly  the  division  of  the  work  of  providing  access  to 
the  text  between  the  contents  and  the  index,  and  in  conjunction 
•with  the  example  of  Literature  (610)  it  shows  very  well  the 
function  of  the  index  as  compared  with  that  of  the  contents. 
"What  must  be  scattered  in  the  contents  is  brought  together 
in  the  index  and  what  is  scattered  in  the  index  is  generally  found 
together  jn  the  contents. 
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613  For   the   larger   headings,    which  are   the   most   troublesome   to 
manage,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  examples  to  show  the 
method  of  subdivisions.     We  shall  consider  one  each  for  con- 
crete, country  and  process  terms  and  illustrate  to  some  exu-nt 
the   successive   steps   in   subdividing  as   they   become   necessary 
with   increased   numbers   of  entries   for   the  index.     The  larger 
the    headings    the    greater    the    necessity    to    manage    the    sub- 
divisions systematically  so  that  from  a  simple  and  clear  plan  of 
the  subdivisions  it  is  sufficiently  evident  where  particular  informa- 
tion must  be  looked  for.    At  the  same  time  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  too  many  subdivisions  will  confuse  rather  than  help,  with 
each   additional    subdivision   access    will   become    more   difficult. 
Too   minute  subdivisions  of  very  large  headings  will  only  help 
to  bury  the  information. 

614  Subdivisions  of  country  terms 

I  Germany 

II  Germany 

commercial  traveller 

design   copied 

factory  legislation 

freight  transportation 

import  duty 

labour 

local  rate 

patent  law 

raw  material 

salary 

trade    combine 

III  Germany 

competition 

emigration 

immigration 

manufacture 

technical   education 
commercial  traveller 
design  copied 
factory  legislation 
freight   transportation 
import  duty 
kartell 

labour  condition 
labour   cost 
labour  efficiency 
local  rate 
patent  law 
raw  material 
salary 
trade    combine 
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IV  Germany—  see  <iiso  EUROPE 
competition 

abroad 

in  Austria 

in  F 

in  M 

in  Z 

emigration 
export 

of  a 

of  f 

of  m 

of  z 
immigration 

increasing 
manufacture 

of  a 

of  f 

of  m 

of  z 

technical  education 
commercial    traveller 
design  copied 
factory  legislation 

new   proposals 
freight   transportation 

by  rail 

by  water 
import  duty 

on  a 

on  f 

on  m 

on  z 
kartell 
labour  condition 

improving 
labour  cost 

increasing 
labour  efficiency 
local  rate 
patent  law 
raw  material 
salary 

increases 
trade    combine 


In  I   there  are  supposed  to  be  only  a  few  entries  so  that  the  615 
call   numbers   are   simply    collected   under   the   country   term,    in 
II   with  increasing  entries  the  country  term  is  divided  by  con- 
cretes, in  III  the  division  of  concretes  is  further  developed  and 
divisions  by  processes  are  added,  in  IV  all  concrete  and  process 
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terms  with  sufficient  entries  are  divided  again.  Where  two 
country  entries  come  together  as  under  competition  it  will  be 
found  more  satisfactory  to  follow  the  example  of  the  card  index, 
which  should  be  looked  upon  in  fact  as  the  original  in  all  cases 
of  doubt.  The  following  illustrates  the  last  point: 


Germany— Austria 
competition 
in  angle  iron 
in  f 
in  m 
in  z 
export 

below  cost 
below  home  price 
of  a 
of  f 
of  m 
of  z 
Germany-B 


Germany-Z 

For  comparison  we  have  in  the  following  an  abbreviated  ex- 
ample of  the  usual  method.  If  fully  extended  it  will  show  the 
disadvantage  of  mixing  up  concrete  and  process  terms  where 
there  are  many  subdivisions. 

Germany 

commercial  traveller 

competition 

design 

emigration 

export 

factory 

freight 

immigration 

import  duty 

kartell 

labour 

local  rate 

manufacture 

patent  law 

raw  material 

technical  education 

trade    combine 
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Subdivisions  of  concrete  terms  616 

Steel  —  iff  <(/so  ACID-,  iiF.ssF.MER-,  BOUNTY,  BLACK-. 
CAST-,  CRIXIHI.K-,  DKILI.-,  FINISHED  IKON, 
SOFT- 

consumption 
manufacture 
output 

replacing  iron 
replacing  timber 
test 
trade 
Austria 
C 
E 
Germany 

Bessemer  process 
competition 
cost  of  production 
dumping 
object 
policy 

terms  of  sale 
export 

Germany — Austria 
competition 
export 

Germany— Holland 
Holland 
M 
S 
UK 

consumption 

cost  of  production' 

foreign  competition 

import 

manufacture 

continuous  running 
to  specification 
output 

trade  condition 
UK— USA 

import 
W 
Z 

Steel  and  Coal 
Steel  Angle 
Steel  Bar 
etc 


The  following  is  a  similar  example  showing  the  usual  method.  617 
Clearly  it  will  not  do  to  mix  up  country  and  process  terms  as 
subdivisions  of  concretes,  except  for  very  small  headings.     Nor 
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is  it  advisable  to  split  up  names,  steel  angle  must  be  treated 
as  absolutely  independent  of  steel. 

Steel 

and  coal 

angle 

Austria 

bar 

consumption 

Germany 

Holland 

manufacture 

output 

replacing 

test 

trade 

UK 


618  Subdivisions  of  process  terms 

Export  — 5.  f  also   KE-EXPORT 

of  a 
of  m 
of  z 
to  A 
to  M 
to  Z 
ceased 

through  foreign  competition 
through  import  duties 

in  A 

in  M 

in  Z 

on  a 

on  m 

on  z 
declined 

through  manufacture  abroad 
through  foreign  competition 
through  import  duties 

in  A 

in  M 

in  Z 

on  a 

on  m 

on  z 

increased 
through  preference 

in  A 

in  M 

in  Z 

on  a 

OM    Ml 

on  / 
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From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  where  we  have  to 
deal  with  terms  of  concretes,  countries  and  processes  the  sub- 
division of  the  entries  is  quite  straightforward,  any  of  the  three 
terms  may  be  subdivided  by  either  or  both  of  the  other  two, 
and  in  this  manner  very  large  headings  can  be  dealt  with 
systematically  so  that  access  to  the  information  they  contain  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  direct,  and  the  longest  heading  can  be 
surveyed  without  difficulty. 

The  above  method  also  puts  an  automatic  limit  to  the  number  of  61& 
subdivisions,   and   this   is   certainly  necessary   when   we   come   to 
very    large   headings,    for   with    each   additional   subdivision    the 
information    becomes    more    difficult    to    locate.      The    following 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  how  not  to  do  it : 

Parliament 

House  of  Commons 
Budget 

finance  bill 

increment  value  duty 
increment  value 
definition 
amendments 
by  A 

withdrawn 

To  obviate  such  awkward  strings  of  subdivisions  indexing  should 
be  done  under  more  specific  terms  and  the  connections  supplied 
by  means  of  references. 


Whatever  the  extent  of  headings,  it  will  be  found  best  to  be  620 
content  with  subdivisions  following  more  or  less  the  indications 
given  in  out  previous  examples  of  concrete,  country  and  process, 
it  is  seldom  safe  to  go  beyond  these  three  terms.  Too  many 
subdivisions  take  much  more  time  for  compiling  and  for  con- 
sulting. The  arrangement  of  the  largest  heading  ought  to  give 
us  an  easy  or  convenient  perspective  view  of  all  the  information 
it  contains,  and  its  arrangement  should  facilitate  this.  If  in 
exceptional  cases  with  very  numerous  entries  this  object  cannot 
be  attained,  then  it  is  best  to  add  at  the  beginning  of  the 
heading  a  short  plan  of  the  subdivisions  to  serve  as  a  key  for 
consultation.  Several  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in 
the  Subject  liulcx  of  the  London  Library  1909,  for  instance 
under  the  headings  London,  India,  English  Language  etc. 


Conclusion 


VIII  CONCLUSION 

621  Recapitulation       In    the    first    chapter    we    have    generally    re- 

viewed the  question  of  information  and  its 
control,  we  have  seen  that  from  casual  notes  we  may  gradually 
build  up  a  stock  of  information.  We  have  found  that  informa- 
tion is  a  commodity,  it  is  useful,  but  that  its  usefulness  is 
dependent  on  our  powers  of  turning  it  to  account,  that  before 
it  can  be  turned  to  account,  it  must  be  accessible,  and  that  the 
best  access  is  provided  by  indexing. 

622  In  the  second  chapter  we  have  found  that  information   is   the 
basis  of  all  enterprise.     We  have  discussed  the  place  of  infor- 
mation  in  an  organisation  as   a  whole,   the  indispensability  of 
the  Intelligence  Department  whose  main  function  it  is  to  organise 
this  information,  and  that  the  main  work  of  organising  informa- 
tion is  indexing. 

623  In  the  third  chapter  we  have  discussed  literature,  the  principal 
prime  material  from  which  information  is  drawn,  we  have  studied 
its  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  the  care  required  in  formulation 
and  interpretation.     We  have  studied  the  tendencies  of  literature 
so  far  as  they  have  any  bearing  on  indexing,  we  have  seen  that 
we  must  discriminate  in  indexing.    We  have  found  that  indexing 
is   necessary   and   that   we  ourselves   can   best   supply   our   own 
indexes  because  we  have  the  best  knowledge  for  the  purpose. 

624  In  the  fourth  chapter  we  have  discussed  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal  for  the  control  of  large  quantities  of  subjects,   including 
information.      We   have    seen    that   every    subject    can    be    con- 
sidered  under   the   three   forms  of  concrete,   name  and   record, 
that    the    method   of    control    must    differ    for    each    form,    that 
under    names    we    can    accumulate    the    most    inclusive    or    ex- 
tensive stock  of  information  and  that  this  stock  of  information 
must  be  organised  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  alphabet. 

625  In  the  fifth  chapter  we  have  discussed  systematic  indexing,  the 
constant   elements   of   literature   upon   which   it   must   rest,    the 
method  by  which  the  original  information   may   be  remodelled 
or  reconstituted  so  as  to  give  a  ready  indication  of  its  purport, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  make  it  fit  in  with  the  mechanical 
requirements   for  the  systematic   control  of  large  quantities  of 
such  remodelled  information. 
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In  the  sixth  chapter  we  have  discussed  the  systematic  control  626 
of  quantities  of  indexed  material  as  contained  in  the  card  index, 
we  have  discussed  the  disposition  of  the  information  on  the 
cards,  the  filing  of  the  cards,  the  guides  as  a  means  for  giving 
systematic  access  to  these  materials,  we  have  considered  the 
process  of  linking  up  the  materials  among  themselves  by  con- 
necting the  related  terms  to  fall  in  with  our  purpose,  we  have 
seen  how  the  information  packed  away  in  the  card  index  ran  be 
unlocked,  how  to  gain  access  to  what  we  want. 


In  the  seventh  chapter  we  have  compared  the  organisation  of  627 
a  card  index  with  that  of  a  book  index,  we  have  discussed  the 
position  of  the  book  index  as  part  of  a  took,  its  functions  and 
its  construction,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  but  an  abbreviated  card 
index  and  must  therefore  yield  to  the  same  or  similar  methods. 

In  short,  in  Chapters  i  and  2  we  have  established  the  necessity  628 
for  indexing,  in  chapters  3  and  4  we  h,ave  examined  our  prime 
material  and  the  means  of  controlling  it,  in  chapter  5  we  have 
described  the  method  of  systematic  indexing,  in  chapters  6  and 
7  we  have  discussed  the  application  of  this  method  to  the  card 
index  and  the  book  index.  Having  finished  with  the  details  of 
our  scheme,  we  may  now  briefly  review  it  from  a  perspective 
standpoint  and  attempt  to  prove  or  justify  the  position  taken 
up. 

Organisation          It    has    been    made    abundantly    clear    in    the  629 

various    chapters    that    a    systematic   index    of 
whatever  kind  and  for  whatever  purpose  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  pretty  plaything,  or  a  little  odd  job  to  be  hurried  through  in  a 
few  minutes,  which  at  a  pinch  may  be  entrusted  to  the  slender 
understanding  of  a  junior  typist;  indexing  must  be  regarded  as 
serious  work  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all.     An  index  is  an 
organisation,  a  combination  of  systems,  and  with  the  increase  of 
our   materials   it   becomes   sufficiently  intricate   to   demand   our 
putting    forth   our    best    efforts    to    run    it    with    anything   like 
economy  and  efficiency.     Indeed  it  requires  our  best  efforts  from 
its  inception,  a  small  fault  condoned  at  the  beginning  will  grow 
with  the  index,  it  may  develop  into  a  serious  flaw. 

An  index  being  in  the  position  of  an  organisation,  though  not  an  630 
independent  organisation,  its  methods  must  conform  to  those  of 
organisation   generally.      What    are    these   methods  ?     Methods 
must  be  tied  to  something,  we  must  have  our  subjects  to  begin 
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with  27  .  The  means  with  which  we  construct  our  methods  are 
contained  in  the  subjects,  there  is  nothing  exterior*  that  we  can 
add  to  the  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  organising  them.  With 
our  subjects  given  we  must  practice  the  art  of  classification,  we 
must  study  our  subjects  with  this  end  in  view,  we  must  bring 
them  into  relation,  we  must  find  out  in  what  they  agree  and  in 
what  they  differ. 

*  We  can  give  them  a  fixed  place,  a  fixed  form    etc. 

631  Classification   is   thus   the   process  by   which   we   determine   our 
fixed  points,  they  enable  us  to  control  our  subjects,  they  are  the 
starting    point    on    which    we    build    up    our    methods    to    make 
control  effective.     There  is  no  organisation  which  does  not  rest 
on   some  fixed  points,   fixed  points  and  their  utilisation  are  as 
universal  as  cause  and  effect.    But  they  are  not  self  evident,  they 
must  be  sought  in  the  subjects;  they  must  be  discovered;  it  is 
the  hardest  work  in  organisation  to  find  the  fixed  points  required. 

632  There  is  a  choice  of  fixed  points,  each  subject  contains  a  great 
number  of  them,  hence  the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  right  ones, 
to  reject  and  to  select  intelligently.     How  do  we  discriminate  as 
between   them  ?     All   organisation   has  a   purpose.     The  object 
of  organisation  is  not  only  to  control  our  subjects,  but  to  control 
them    so    as    to    give   effect    to    our    purpose.      A    difference    in 
purpose    must    mean    also   a    difference    in    organisation.       Our 
purpose  will  therefore  help  us  to  determine  on  the  proper  choice 
of  our  fixed  points. 

633  What  is  a  purpose  ?     It  represents  the  fixed  points  drawn  from 
what   may  be  collectively  called  our  activity,  both  retrospective 
and   prospective.     We  have  therefore  two   sets  of  fixed   points, 
those  of  our  purpose  and  those  of  our  subjects,  we  bring  them 
into   relation,   but  how  ?     Obviously  the   purpose  must   prevail, 
that  is  the  main  consideration,  hence  the  stress  laid  on  individual 
requirements  etc.     But  the  purpose  cannot  have  it  all  its  own 
way,  the  subjects  are  only  amenable  to  the  purpose  as  far  as 
their  nature  will  allow,  as  far  as  they  have  fixed  points  which 
will    fit    in    with    it.       Thus    the  quantity    of     subjects    at    once 
demands  consideration  almost  independent  of  purpose. 

634  The  difficulty  is  therefore  to  carry  the  purpose  and  to  carry  it 
with  the  acquiescence  as  it  were  of  the  subjects;  in  this  there  is 
no   choice.     Where  both  are  irreconcilable  no  organisation   can 
result;    where    both    are    completely    harmonised,    an    effective 
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organisation  is  possible.  The  purpose  makes  use  of  the  subjects 
for  its  own  ends,  but  subjects  can  only  be  used  for  a  purpose 
within  certain  limits.  The  realisation  of  the  purpose  will  be 
proportionate  (barring  chance)  to  the  energy  and  intelligence 
of  those  who  wish  to  carry  it  out.  The  difference  in  intelli- 
gence is  mainly  a  difference  in  detecting  the  fixed  points 
necessary  or  available  on  which  to  build  up  a  successful 
organisation. 

When  all  our  fixed  points  are  determined  we  may  proceed  to  lay  635 
out  our  plans  of  control  more  in  detail.  We  have  the  founda- 
tion secure,  we  can  now  build  on  it.  Mentally  we  must  build  up 
our  entire  organisation,  we  must  follow  it  out  even  to  the  details, 
we  must  apply  the  most  severe  tests,  we  must  assume  that  all 
the  possibilities  known  to  mankind  are  bent  on  happening  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  our  organisation,  it  must  be  able  to 
withstand  them  all, — then  the  devising  of  the  plans  of  our 
organisation  is  done. 

When  our  plans  are  available,  we  require  the  same  patience  636 
and  consistency  to  put  them  into  execution.  They  must  be 
carried  out  faithfully.  The  safest  view  to  take  is  that  nothing 
can  be  varied  or  altered  without  injuring  the  organisation  as 
a  whole.  In  a  good  organisation  even  the  smallest  details  are 
so  systematically  linked  up  that  there  is  no  choice,  they  must 
be  carried  out  exactly  as  planned.  If  a  variation  does  not 
.apparently  affect  the  organisation  as  a  whole,  that  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  plans  have  not  been  thoroughly  considered. 
There  must  be  no  mending  and  patching  up  as  we  go  along. 
The  organisation  must  become  in  all  respects  identical  with 
the  plans  laid  out. 

An  organisation  is  an  instrument,  a  tool  if  you  like,  and  it  must  637 
be  treated  as  such.'  It  can  only  be  put  to  the  use  for  which 
it  is  intended.  An  organisation  has  limits,  it  covers  certain 
ground,  it  has  been  designed  with  that  end  in  view.  It  is  un- 
reasonable therefore  to  expect  work  from  it  for  which  it  is 
not  equipped.  You  cannot  get  more  out  of  an  organisation 
than  you  have  put  into  it.  In  laying  down  plans  we  must 
provide  for  all  the  performances  required  of  our  organisation. 


It  does  not  work  of  itself,  labour  is  required  to  run  it.  That 
opens  up  the  whole  question  of  finding  the  right  workman  for 
a  given  tool  and  vice  versa,  and  it  has  to  be  considered  most 
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thoroughly  when  we  are  concerned  with  our  designs.  Labour 
belongs  to  the  materials  of  our  organisation  and  it  must  be 
treated  as  such.  When  they  work  well,  there  is  something  of 
the  congenial  between  workman  and  tool,  no  good  can  come 
from  uncongenial  combinations. 


639  An  organisation  requires  intelligent  handling.  If  illtreated  or 
mutilated  it  will  sooner  or  later  find  its  way  to  the  scrap  heap. 
The  tool  is  controlled  by  the  workman,  the  workman  must  be 
directed.  An  organisation  costs  something.  To  whatever  we- 
get  for  nothing  we  attach  very  little  value  as  a  rule,  we  know 
instinctively  that  it  is  in  fact  devoid  of  value.  Do  not  therefore 
expect  your  organisation  for  nothing;  even  if  it  is  offered  to  you 
for  nothing,  it  is  not  worth  having,  and  very  likely  it  will  cost 
you  a  good  deal  to  be  rid  of  it  after  you  have  convinced  yourself 
that  it  is  useless,  the  most  delicate  instruments  of  precision  cost 
most  to  make.  If  you  want  an  effective  organisation,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  for  it,  and  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  At 
the  same  time  you  cannot  buy  an  organisation,  you  must  do  the 
work  yourself. 


640  It  will  cost  something  more  for  upkeep.     An  instrument  must 
be  kept   in  good  condition  if  it  is  to   continue  to  perform  its- 
functions,  and  that  will  cost  soiriething.     You  may  try  to  evade 
the   cost,   you  may   starve  or   cripple  your   organisation   in   the' 
attempt,   you   may   make  it   suffer   for   the   sake   of  extra   divi- 
dends;   the    net    result    will    be    that    your    false    economy    will 
recoil  with  increased  force  on  capital  itself,  you  will  depreciate 
the  productive  value  of  your  organisation,  you  will  increase  the 
cost   of   each   transaction,    and   you   may   soon    be    righting   for 
your   existence.     The   question   of  upkeep   must  not   be   under- 
rated,   an    organisation    must    be    regarded    as    an    interminable 
continuity,  upkeep  must  have  an  eye  to  the  future. 

641  The  greatest   organisation   is   but  an   instrument.     Make   it   do* 
your    will,    only    take    care    that    you   will    not    the    impossible. 
There  may  be  anxious  moments,  there  may  be  a  tussle  for  the 
upper  hand.     If  you  are  weak,  if  you  are  lacking  circumspection, 
individuality,  you  will  be  worsted.     If  you  wish  to  remain  master 
you   must   be   prepared  for  a  struggle.      If  you  are  observant, 
you  will  find  premonitory  symptoms  before  the  conflict.     Wast- 
age generally  is  an  infallible  sign.     There  may  be  wastage  front' 
lack  of  organisation  and  from  too  much  organisation.     Wastage; 
is  the  fore-runner  of  disintegration. 
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Index  All  that  has  been  said  on  organisation  applies  642 

Purpose  with    full    force   to   a   large   index   and   to   its 

custodian,  the  intelligence  department.  Rut  in 
a  book  like  the  present  when  we  try  to  determine  our  fixed 
points  we  realise  at  once  the  difficulty  attaching  to  a  description 
of  organisation  in  general,  for  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  a 
precise  purpose.  The  purpose  of  an  index  must  be  individual 
no  matter  how  many  similar  indexes  we  may  compare.  Stress 
has  been  laid  repeatedly  on  the  importance  of  individual  require- 
ments, of  making  our  own  indexes  fit  our  own  purpose.  Indi- 
vidually we  can  circumscribe  and  define  our  field  of  action,  we 
can  formulate  a  clear  purpose. 


Strictly  speaking  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  ade-  643 
quately  organisations  generally,  we  can  only  describe  adequately 
a  particular  organisation.  For  this  reason  we  have  taken  ready 
access  as  our  purpose,  and  in  laying  down  rules  we  have  indi- 
cated that  in  some  directions  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  may 
be  allowed,  which  in  reality  is  merely  making  allowance  for  the 
divergence  in  purpose  of  the  various  indexeG.  There  can  be  no 
latitude  in  organisation  work  the  moment  we  are  concerned  with 
one  organisation. 


Materials.     With  the  materials  of  our  index  we  are  in  a  better  644 
position,  we  can  take  literature  as  a  whole,  we  can  consider  the 
means    of    control    available,    classification    etc    to    work    upon. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  may  distinguish  four  departments 
or  systems  in  the  card  index, 

1  analysis  and  reconstitution  of  literature 

2  ordering  and  filing  the  information  resulting 

3  providing  direct  access  to  what  is  filed 

4  providing  indirect  access  to  what  is  related. 


It  will  be  seen  that  our  fixed  points  for  all  these  are :  concrete,  645 
country  and  process  terms,  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
index  as  an  organisation.  They  are  applied  in  i  for  the  for- 
mulation of  the  statement,  in  2  for  the  disposition  of  the 
materials  on  the  cards  and  for  the  order  in  which  the  cards 
are  arranged,  in  3  for  the  guides  and  in  4  to  the  cross  classing 
of  terms.  They  give  the  whole  structure  its  stability.  We 
are  working  everywhere  on  a  fixed  plan,  and  we  have  dealt 
with  it  particularly  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  for 
indexes  generally. 
o 
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646  But  the  absence  of  a  more  specific  purpose  can  easily  be  traced. 
The  selection  or  rejection  of  information,  the  kinds  of  concrete, 
country    and    process    terms,    the    extension    and    additions    to 
the  statement  and  generally  where  latitude  has  been  suggested, 
are  all  dependent   more  or  less  directly  on  a   specific  purpose 
and  must  be  worked  out  in  each  individual  case  to  fall  in  with 
its    purpose.      Nor    has   it    been    possible    to   go   fully   into    all 
details.     The  title  of  publications  for  instance  has  been  assigned 
a   conspicuous  place   on   the   cards,   the   reason   being  that   we 
may   have  occasion  to  examine  what  has  been  published  by  a 
given  source  on  any  subject,  or  the  name  of  a  publication  may 
be  all  we  remember  about  some  information  desired.      By  the 
position  of  the   titles  we  are  able  to   scan  hundreds   of   cards 
with  ease  and  good  prospects  of  success. 

647  By    pressing   the   advantage   of    fixed   points    to    its    utmost    we 
obtain   systematic   control   of   large  numbers.      To   file  a   large 
number    of    cards    is    as    a    rule    not    so    difficult     as    to    trace 
cards  wanted  afterwards.      It  is  a  matter  for  serious  reflection 
that   without   proper   control   a   large   index   may   contain   most 
valuable  information  but  so  hidden  away  that  it  may  be  com- 
pletely  lost    sight    of   sometimes   until   discovered   by   accident. 
To  be  in  possession  of  information  is  one  thing,  to  produce  it 
when  required  is  quite  another  matter,  it  is  the  real  test  in  our 
case.     By  connecting  related  terms  we  in  fact  tie  strings  to  the 
cards,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  miss  any.     Access  is  also 
made   easier   by   the   systematic   disposition   of  the   information 
on  the  cards  and  by  limiting  our  related  terms  to  those  which 
are  actually  in  the  index. 

648  Except   in   special   cases   provided   for,   process   terms  are  used 
in   filing   for   subdivisions.      The   effect   of  this   limitation   is :    to 
eliminate  all  process  terms  from  the  first  alphabet,  which  thus 
contains  only  concrete  and  country  terms,  and  this  enables  us 
to  handle  our  material  intelligently.    I  claim  that  by  this  method 
the  number  of  cards  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  index  is  increased  to  an  extent  which  is  quite 
impossible   with   mixtures   of   concrete  and  process   terms.      We 
have  direct  access  to  every  concrete  or  country,  and  the  pro- 
cesses are  available  under  each  term. 

649  Comparison  with  the  Catchword  Method.     The  key  of  the  whole 
situation  is  the  formulation  of  the  statement,  and  this  requires 
more   work   than   the   more   usual   catchword   method.      Let   us 
compare  results.     Let  us  assume  that  we  have  information  on 
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•export  of  hardware  from  France  to  Germany,  to  take  a  simple 
case,  and  that  a  card  is  made  for  each  term,  export,  hardware, 
France,  Germany  singly  to  avoid  the  work  of  the  statement. 
As  long  as  we  have  only  a  few  cards  under  say  hardware,  it 
•will  be  no  great  hardship  to  look  them  through  for  desired 
information.  But  when  we  reach  some  hundred  or  thousand 
cards,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  divisions  of  some  sort. 
If  we  divide  them  by  countries,  there  will  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment but  it  still  leaves  us  with  a  large  number  of  cards  under 
one  particular  country.  The  former  inconvenience  has  only  been 
partly  obviated,  we  must  go  on  dividing  until  finally  we  reach 
practically  the  same  divisions  which  our  statement  would  have 
provided  at  the  beginning. 

But  there  is  this  difference :  before  we  arrive  finally  at  the  650 
required  subdivisions,  we  have  probably  wasted  as  much  time 
in  trying  to  get  at  the  information  as  would  suffice  to  write  all 
the  statements  a  dozen  times  over.  We  dare  not  now  with- 
draw any  of  the  cirds,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  replacing 
them,  for  they  have  only  one  filing  term.  Each  time  we  refer 
to  the  cards  we  have  to  read  their  whole  contents  before  \ve 
.can  tell  which  ones  we  require,  because  there  is  no  statement. 
In  short,  we  may  have  saved  a  few  shillings  in  labour  at  the 
beginning  with  the  result  that  we  now  have  to  spend  pounds 
in  digging  out  the  required  information  from  the  index. 

Those  who  have  in  view  the  construction  of  a  card  index  and  651 
are  looking  about  for  methods  should  bear  in  mind  the  simple 
fact  that  cards  are  only  written  once,  but  that  they  may  be 
consulted  or  referred  to  an  infinite  number  of  times.  Both  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost  and  of  efficiency  therefore  the  ease  of 
reference — accessibility — is  the  best  criterion.  The  work  left 
undone  by  those  who  write  the  cards  must  be  done  by  those 
•who  consult  them,  and  at  each  consultation.  It  logically  follows 
therefore  that  this  work  should  be  done  once  and  for  all  when 
the  cards  are  being  written,  hence  the  stress  laid  on  the  state- 
jment.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  guides. 

Concrete  v  Process.  By  the  catchword  method  any  term  which  652 
.happens  to  be  sufficiently  catchy  is  used  for  indexing,  and 
it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  same  information  may  be 
indexed  one  day  under  a  concrete  term  and  the  next  day  under 
a  process  term.  Concretes  and  processes  will  become  so  in- 
extricably mixed  up  in  this  way  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  trace  all  information  on  a  given  subject  although  it  may 
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be  known  to  exist  in  the  index.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
we  do  not  happen  to  remember  the  right  catchword  under 
which  it  is  filed.  What  makes  matters  worse  is  the  fact  that 
very  often  these  catchwords  are  selected  under  the  stress  of 
the  moment.  For  instance  there  is  at  present  a  House  of 
Lords  question  and  a  Conference  in  connexion  with  it.  Con- 
ference would  be  duly  indexed.  A  few  years  hence  this  question 
may  assume  a  wholly  different  aspect,  new  catchwords  may 
appear  on  the  scene,  there  may  have  been  other  conferences, 
the  original  conference  is  forgotten,  our  information  is  buried, 
and  we  dont  know  where. 

653  Under  these  conditions  indexing  very  often  serves  to  hide  away 
what   we  intend  to  make  accessible.      To   remedy  this   serious 
defect  we  bring  concrete  and  process  together  in  the  same  state- 
ment and  file  under  concretes  only,  and  these  are  connected  so 
that   failure   from   want   of   memory   is   excluded.     At   the   same 
time  cases  do  arise  where  indexing  by  processes  becomes  neces- 
sary, for  supposing  our  business  were  confined  to  one  specific 
commodity,  in  that  case  we  would  index  by  processes  altogether. 
Similarly   if   all   our   information   is   restricted   to   one   country, 
we  should  dispense  with   country  terms  altogether,  or  use  the 
divisions   of  this  one   country   in   place  of  country   terms. 

654  The   average  business  whether   commercial   or  professional   will 
require  an  index  covering  its  entire  field,  with  a  liberal  allow- 
ance  for   boundary   subjects.      Indexing  by   processes   will   only 
become    necessary    to    some    extent    where    it    specialises,    and 
there  the  subjects  will  be  few.     In  such  cases  the  process  may 
be    indexed    if    thought    preferable,    always    provided    that    these 
processes  are  kept  absolutely  under  control,  either  by  making 
a   list   of   them   or   by   using   cards   of  a   special   colour.      The 
objection   is   not   so   much   to   indexing   under   processes   as   to 
the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  concretes  and  processes,   because 
it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  scatter  our  information  which  we 
desire  to   concentrate  and  lead  to   confusion. 

655  We  may  take  the  article  in  458  to  serve  as  an   example.    Work- 
ing on  the  catchword  method  we  may  be  tempted  to  index  it 
under  the  process  corrosion.     Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  an 
accumulation  of  cards  under  this  term,  we  must  divide  them,  we 
must    class   them— by   their   concretes   either  active   or   passive, 
there  is  no  other  way.      If  we  are  content  with  this,  then  the 
reply  is  that  we  have  merely  duplicated  what  we  have  already, 
for   all   the   concretes   are   provided   for   in   our   scheme.      Now 
to  divide  these  cards  under  corrosion  we  would  have  to  study 
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each  one  again  to  establish  the  concretes,  so  that  we  have 
to  do  exactly  the  same  amount  of  work  in  the  end,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  loose  the  advantages  obtained  by  doing  the 
whole  work  at  first  and  having  the  complete  statement  on 
each  card.  If  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  an  entry  under 
the  term  corrosion,  then  I  would  prefer  to  make  a  special 
guide  for  it  and  refer  on  this  to  the  concretes  in  the  index 
which  are  connected  with  this  process.  As  a  rule  indexing 
under  process  terms  means  unnecessary  duplication. 

Condensing.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  regard  to  condensing  or  656 
abstracting  beyond  explaining  the  two  ways  in  which  the  ampli- 
fication may  be  treated,  because  without  a  specific  purpose  given 
it  would  hardly  be  of  advantage  to  do  so.  It  must  be  left 
to  each  individual  index  to  treat  that  part  of  the  information  on 
lines  best  adapted  to  meet  its  own  requirements.  It  may  be 
however  convenient  to  answer  here  a  general  objection  to  con- 
densing and  abstracting,  which  is  that  a  restatement  of  an  in- 
formation divesting  it  of  some  of  its  accompanying  clauses  and 
isolating  it  from  subsidiary  subjects  cannot  in  fact  be  a  true 
representation  of  the  original  and  may  possibly  convey  a 
different  meaning. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  must  be  as  many  statements  as  657 
there  are  concretes  and  countries  in  the  original,  collectives  as 
•well  as  specifics  being  noted  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  index.  It  has  further  been  insisted  on  that  each  amplification 
must  contain  all  matters  relevant  to  the  statement,  so  that  no- 
thing which  has  any  bearing  on  the  latter  is  left  out.  The  infor- 
mation may  even  be  quoted  verbatim  if  desired.  The  objection 
therefore  amounts  to  t'uis  that  information  must  not  be  touched 
at  all,  it  must  be  taken  as  it  stands,  because  it  cannot  be  repro- 
duced exactly  in  another  form. 

This  being  the  case,  then  it  may  with  equal  reason  be  argued  for  658 
instance  that  a  stenographic  report  of  a  speech  is  useless,  for  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  has  been  omitted;  it  may  be  further  argued 
that  a  phonographic  reproduction  is  quite  inadequate,  for  the 
movements  and  expression  of  the  speaker  are  wanting;  even  com- 
bined kinemato-phonographic  reproduction  is  not  complete,  for 
in  point  of  time,  audience,  receptivity  of  the  hearers  etc  repro- 
duction is  altogether  impossible.  All  this  will  only  lead  to  the 
negation  of  literature  as  a  means  of  reproduction.  What  little 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  argument  is  but  a  recognition  of  our 
difficulties  of  reducing  our  thoughts  to  writing  and  of  the  imper- 
fection of  the  means  to  this  end  at  our  disposal.  However  true 
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the  latter  may  be,  we  must  take  literature  as  we  find  it  with- 
all  its  weak  and  strong  points,  for  it  is  the  basis  of  our  work. 
Literature  itself  as  has  been  shown  is  at  best  but  an  incomplete 
abstract. 

659  Summarising.     Our  index  as  index,  as  organised  information  is 
now    complete,    and    no    pains    have    been    spared    to    make    it 
an  efficient  instrument.     But  it  is  an  instrument,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  lie  idle,  it  will  deteriorate,  it  will  become  a  dead  loss.     We 
must  apply  our  instrument,  we  must  exploit  it,  make  it  produc- 
tive.     It   is  not  the  object   of  this   book  to   discuss   the   ways 
and  means  of  turning  an  index  to  account,  they  could  hardly  be 
brought  conveniently  under  general  rules,  but  we  can  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  exploitation  must  lie. 

660  Our  index  gives  facts  and  opinions  singly  but  connected,  these 
may  now  be  collected  and  compared,  they  may  be  focussed  in 
summaries    which    take   into    consideration   all    the    information 
under  given  subjects.     The  index  is  so  constituted  that  we  may 
summarise    under    any    required    specific   or    collective   term    or 
sets  of  terms,  it  affords  facilities  to  make  the  field  of  our  investi- 
gation   (within   our   prescribed   limits)  as  narrow  or  as  wide  as 
we   please.      It   is  the  business  of  the   Intelligence  Department 
which  has  the  indexes  and  registers  under  control  to  present  a 
clear    exposition    of    all    the    bearings    of    a    given    case    when 
inquiries  are  addressed  to  it. 

661  But  care  is  required  in  compiling  to  use  the  latest  information 
available  (257)  for  what  is  true  to-day  may  be  untrue  to-morrow. 
Nothing  is  so  constant  as  change.    Facts  must  be  separated  from 
opinions,  both  must  be  presented  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner, 
so  that  the  inquirer  may  if  necessary  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
The    compiler's    opinion    on    a    given    subject    is    as    a    rule    not 
required,    he    gives    information,    he    presents    and    if    need    be 
justifies  conclusions.      If  there  is  no  satisfactory  material  avail- 
able  it    is   much    better   to   acknowledge   one's   inability   rather 
than    to    give    doubtful    results. 

662  Summaries  elaborated  by  the  intelligence  department  may  serve 
as  the  basis  of  new  action,  they  may  indicate  where  the  ground 
is  changing,  where  renewed  efforts  are  required  to  maintain  what 
has  already  been  gained,  or  where  our  position  can  be  improved 
or    extended    etc.      We    may    proceed    either   from    summary    to 
action,  or  from  preconceived  ideas  to  their  verification  or  elucida- 
tion by  means  of  summaries  on  the  situation  involved.     These 
summaries   are   the   conditio   sine   qua   non  of   intelligent   action 
and  of  organised  enterprise. 
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In  most  cases  the  terms  used  have  been  already  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  text  and  are  moreover  referred  to  from  the  index, 
so  that  it  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  following : 

Analysis  of  Literature.  Although  we  have  taken  literature 
as  our  basis  and  have  divided  the  terms  it  gives  into  concretes, 
countries  and  processes,  we  are  in  reality  dealing  with  informa- 
tion rather  than  literature,  as  pointed  out  in  297,  and  while  it 
is  obvious  that  a  change  in  terms  may  lead  to  various  difficulties, 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  in  indexing  we  must  do  justice  to  the 
sense  of  the  information  above  all,  and  from  this  standpoint 
changes  in  terms  may  sometimes  be  necessary. 

Broad  Classes.  This  term  is  very  elastic;  in  office  materials 
what  may  be  a  broad  class  in  one  business  may  be  a  negligible 
subdivision  in  another  and  vice  versa,  nor  is  it  possible  to  give 
them  exact  limits,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  dividing  a 
total  number  of  subjects  into  a  small  number  of  classes,  each 
of  which  represents  (or  ought  to  represent)  some  well  marked 
feature  of  a  given  business.  The  numerical  arrangement  of 
each  class  is  best,  for  the  simple  reason  that  with  a  continuous 
daily  supply  coming  in  which  again  may  be  subject  to  con- 
tinuous variations  as  to  subjects,  it  is  not  possible  to  devise 
methods  which  would  be  as  effective  and  cost  as  little  in  labour. 
Broad  classes  are  also  called  groups,  departments,  sections, 
divisions  etc. 

Business  Library.  Whether  the  term  be  appropriate  or  not, 
a  business  library  must  needs  include  all  reading  matter  used 
in  a  business,  whether  in  manuscript,  letter  or  book  form  etc, 
for  it  is  essential  that  the  information  it  contains,  and  which 
is  useful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business,  should  be  dealt 
with  on  some  uniform  plan  so  that  everything  on  a  given  subject 
may  be  available  regardless  of  its  literary  form,  and  this  should 
be  the  work  of  the  business  library. 

Business  Literature.  This  term  is  preferable  to  commercial 
literature  because  it  includes  also  the  technical  side.  No  business 
is  purely  commercial,  there  is  always  a  technical  aspect  too. 
The  term  also  includes  piofessional  business.  For  the  same 
reason  I  would  recommend  business  intelligence,  business  index 
etc  in  place  of  commercial. 
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Card  Index  and  Book  Index.  A  card  index  is  an  index  arranged 
by  means  of  cards,  a  book  index  is  an  index  to  the  text  of  a 
book.  The  term  card  index  thus  points  out  the  means  of  index- 
ing while  the  term  book  index  does  not.  Strictly  speaking  the 
card  index  is  an  index  to  information  selected  in  the  form  of 
cards  and  the  book  index  is  an  index  to  information  in  the  text 
made  in  the  form  of  book  pages.  The  two  terms  although 
not  very  explicit,  are  sufficiently  appropriate. 


Concrete  and  Process.  There  may  be  sometimes  doubts  or 
difficulties  in  deciding  whether  a  given  term  should  be  treated 
as  a  concrete  or  as  a  process  (325),  but  this  does  not  detract 
from  the  obvious  advantage  of  separating  sharply  these  two 
kinds  of  terms.  In  case  of  doubt  we  must  decide  one  way  or 
the  other  and  abide  by  our  decision.  Thus  memory  may  be 
taken  either  as  a  concrete  or  as  a  process  according  to  what 
standpoint  we  take.  But  these  cases  do  not  arise  generally  on 
the  main  subjects  of  a  business.  Although  the  process  represents 
the  action  it  need  not  necessarily  be  expressed  in  a  verb,  it 
may  take  the  form  of  a  noun  or  sometimes  an  adjective,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  copula  the  process  may  be  rendered  as  defi- 
nition, description  etc. 


Concrete  and  Record.  Under  classification  we  have  distinguished 
between  concrete,  name  and  record.  Both  name  and  record 
however  answer  to  the  common  descriptions  information,  descrip- 
tion, record  etc  from  the  standpoint  of  concretes.  The  dis- 
tinction intended  is  that  of  names  consisting  of  terms  only,  and 
that  of  records  consisting  of  something  more  than  terms  i.e. 
sentences;  a  name  is  in  the  position  of  the  subject  and  records 
in  the  position  of  subject  and  predicate.  The  method  of  system- 
atic indexing  explained  although  it  considers  terms  primarily 
really  classes  the  information  by  short  sentences  as  contained  in 
ilu-  statement. 


Condense.  Although  this  term  may  convey  that  the  whole  in- 
formation is  condensed,  this  is  only  intended  so  far  as  the  infor- 
mation is  useful  for  the  purpose  required.  The  same  "information 
may  be  condensed  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  the  stand- 
point from  which  it  is  viewed.  If  all  the  standpoints  were 
taken  into  consideration  it  would  be  called  absolute  condensing. 
The  term  condensing  is  preferable  to  abstracting  because  it 
expresses  the  idea  of  concentration  more  adequately. 
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Index  and  Register.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  these  two  terms,  the  function  of  both  is  to  indicate. 
A  register  is  generally  accepted  to  mean  a  list  of  names  arranged 
for  some  purpose,  but  the  meaning  of  index  should  go  beyond 
this.  Thus  if  we  take  a  list  of  firm  names,  we  have  a  register, 
if  we  have  the  same  list  of  names  in  a  periodical  and  attached 
to  each  name  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  the  names  are 
mentioned,  then  we  have  an  index,  and  similarly  an  index  to 
contributors,  an  index  to  advertisers  etc.  But  at  this  rate  we 
would  only  have  the  one  term  index  for  all  the  subsequent  stages 
of  indicating  up  to  the  card  index.  On  the  other  hand  there 
would  be  little  difference  between  a  list  and  a  register.  It 
would  therefore  be  more  convenient  to  distinguish  between 

1  a  list  of  names  or  terms, 

2  a  register  of  names  or  terms  including  reference  numbers 

and  in  the  case  of  firm  names  their  addresses  etc, 

3  an  index  for  indicating  information  besides  addresses  or 

reference  numbers. 

This  definition  will  also  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  meaning  of 
index  as  compared  with  catalogue. 

Fixed  Place.  We  must  distinguish  between  an  absolute  fixed 
place  and  a  relatively  fixed  place,  the  former  is  not  variable, 
the  latter  is.  Thus  the  cabinets  may  be  said  to  occupy  an  abso- 
lutely fixed  place,  but  the  cards  only  occupy  a  relatively  fixed 
place  in  the  drawers,  for  their  positions  are  altered  to  allow  for 
expansion.  But  within  each  arrangement,  for  instance  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  each  card  occupies  an  absolutely  fixed 
place  in  accordance  with  that  arrangement,  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  our  case. 

Fixed  Point.  This  only  differs  from  fixed  place  in  that  it 
represents  the  abstract  as  against  the  concrete  in  the  fixed  place. 
We  give  our  materials  a  fixed  place  because  we  are  dealing  with 
concretes,  dnd  we  .determine  the  fixed  points  of  our  subjects  for 
building  up  a  scheme,  because  we  are  dealing  with  ideas  ab- 
stracted from  the  subjects. 


Overlapping  and  underlapping.     If  we  superpose  two  congruent 

geometric  figures,  we  find  that  they  are  co-extensive,  they 
neither  overlap  nor  underlap.  If  we  superpose  two  similar 
geometric  figures  then  from  the  standpoint  of  the  smaller  figure 
the  larger  one  overlaps,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  larger 
figure  the  smaller  one  underlaps,  that  is  to  say  in  neither  case 
.are  the  figures  co-extensive.  Exactly  the  same  applies  to  our 
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terms.  When  the  meaning  of  a  term  does  not  exactly  reproduce 
our  mental  picture,  it  either  more  than  covers  it,  it  overlaps, 
or  it  docs  not  cover  it  completely,  it  underlaps.  Thus  the  term 
agriculture  as  generally  used  underlaps  considerably,  for  it 
includes  all  kinds  of  operations  which  are  not  agriculture  at 
all  but  are  only  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  Overlapping 
also  takes  place  between  terms.  Thus  take  the  terms  soft  goods 
and  drapers'  goods.  Generally  speaking  they  rover  much  the 
same  field,  but  some  goods  arc  included  in  the  term  drapers' 
goods  which  are  excluded  from  soft  goods,  such  as  combs,  hair 
nets,  buttons,  pins  etc.  Again  we  have  to  consider  that  there 
is  no  fixity  about  these  terms,  the  goods  handled  by  drapers, 
will  differ  in  different  localities  and  so  will  the  designation  of 
the  goods. 
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must   discriminate    ...  ...  89-96 

prefers   paragraph  numbers...  588 

Indexing — sec     also     ABSOLUTE-,     DISCRIMINATION, 

SYSTEMATIC-         10  et   seq,    389,    580 

by  process  terms      ...        344,    446,    653-4 

definition      ...  ...  ...        295,    571 

examples        307,    448   et   seq,    598   et  seq 
from  various  standpoints      ...        454,    460 
function    of   intelligence    department    50-1 
individual  for  each  business  91,    309,    454 
is   necessary  ...  ...       5,    15,   97 

method         10-5,    295   et  seq,    447   et   seq 
must    concentrate    on    specific  74,    85 

presupposes  knowledge          ...          97,    592 
selects    and    rejects       45-6,    50,    83,    309, 

646 

takes  literature  to  pieces      ...  1 6,    48 

Indexless    Literature    ...  196,    581,   585 

Indirect    Access    by    related    terms    in   index 

544 
Indirect   Author  ...  ...    362,   474-5 

Individual  is  a  system  ...         57-8,   79 

Individual    Energy      3,   23-4,   36,   326,   634 
Individual    Requirements 

in    business  7,    15,    418,    633,   642 

Individual   Sphere 

of   activity  6,    45,    91,    309,    312 

Individual   Subject  in  notation  122 
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Information — <<•<•  also  AUTHORITATIVE-.  CONTENTS, 
INDEXED  MATERIAL,  LATEST-,  LIVE-, 
ORIGINAL-,  SPECIFIC- 

1-6,    305,  566,    656 

as   opposed   to    books              83,  248,    257 
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basis    of    indexing    ...        295  et  seq,    663 

by  one  author,  collected        ...  331 

choice  of  form  for  indexing...  85 
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fixed  quantity  for  book  index      575,    600 
focussing  from  index  ...         37,   48-9 

index  is  its  most  compact  form  193 

its   extent  ...  ...       310,   366 

lost  or  hidden  i,  183,  313,  353,  647,  653 
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417 
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652 
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36-7 
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328,   456,   459 
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Intellect  ...  ...  ...56.   77,    245 

Interminable  Classification       ...  105 

Interminable    Index     ...  ...    573-4,    578 
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Inversion  avoid  in  names   225-6.    230,    237- 
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limitations  ...  ...  54,  108 
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Labour              ...           ...           ...  156,   217 

concentrated  at  one  point  ...  315 

in  organisation          ...           ...  638 

is  a  concrete              ...            ...  299,    326 

is  against  subject  arrangement  293 

is   always  productive             ...  35 
Language 

not   systematic          ...            ...  67 

standardisation          ...            ...  245 

translation  difficult  ...            ...  60 

Latest    Information     ...          257,  352,   66 1 

Letter — set-  also  CAPITAL-  52,    130 

comparison  with  numeral     ...  127-9 
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in   notation        122-55,    I59-6°>  275,    282 
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duplication   ...  ...  ...  89 
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in   Brown  ...  ...  282 

in   Cutter      ...  ...  ...        275,    277 

in   Dewey     ...  ...  ...    254.    264-6 

Logic  ...  ...  ...    296-7,   301 

Logical   Arrangement  ...  132 
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of  concretes  ...  ...  192-3 
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of  names  192,    203.    208-9.    211 

Logical  Connection  of  terms    183,   389,    414 
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Maximum   Access        ...          ...  599 

through    guides         ...            ...  410 
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348 
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Published   Index 
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inadequate  ...  ...      6-7,    10-15 

Pub'isher  in  place  of  author     ...  361 
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of  information  ...  ...  9,    50 
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of  cards  in  index     ...  ...  37 1,   374 
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of   notation                ...  ...  130 
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Ready  Made 

classification              ...  ...  247,    249 
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intelligence  department  ...  7 

Reasoning  52,   59,   77,   296,   560 

Reconstitution  of  literature  ...  16,   295 

Record  of  facts  or  observation  i,    52,    107 
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by  call    number         ...  ...  122 

by  catchword  method  ...  649-50 

in  book  index           ...  ...  590 

to  book  index          ...  ...  585 

to  card  index           ...  ...  651 

to  original                  ...  ...  356 

Reference  Book            ...  ...  92,    176 
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of  firms        ...  ...  ...  231-36 

of  intelligence  department   ...  47 

Rejecting  in  indexing    45,   83,   309-10,   646 

Related   Term  ...  98,   419,  432,   645 

collective  and  specific  ...  417 

concre'te         ...  184,    416,    423,    429 

country          ...  ...        341,    416,    420-2 

definition  and  explanation   ...  414-9 

differs  with  each  index  418-9,    424-5,    647 
focussing  at  one  point  ...  183 

in   book   index  569,    590,    608   et   seq 

increase  in  number  with   index        5  3  4- 4 3 
must    be    connected      47,    114,    183,    230 

examples  417,    534-43 

guides  ...     389,   411,   429-30 

shows  distribution  of  information          417 
synonyms      ...  ...  ...        415,    423 

ties  cards  together  ...  647 
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Reorganisation              ...           ...  27 

Repetition   of  words    ...           ...  63 
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by  means  of  literature          ...  658 

"1    ionn        ...            ...            ...  69-71 

Research  Work            ...          ...  3 

aided  by  systematic  index   ...  17 

not  aided  by  classed  books...  257 

must  cover  all  materials      ...  41,   257 

Roman   Numeral          ...           124,  156,  352 

Ruled  Card  avoid  for  typing  ...  371 


Sample  and  Literature  comparison       39-41 
Sample  Card   ...          ...          ...         461-533 

Sample  Guide  ...          ...  534-43 

Scanning 

in  card  index  ...  ...        375,    646 

in   book  index  ...  ...        5 7 6,    590 

of    information          ...  ...  9 

Scheme  of  Classification          102,    104,    119 
Scientific    Literature  20,   271-4,   581 

Scrapbook        ...  ...  ...  9,   250 

Second  Guide  403,  405-7,  411,  420,  426-7, 

551   et  seq 

Second  Term  in  filing  ...    335,   393-5 

See  on  guides  ...  ...  431 

Selecting    for    indexing    37,   45-6,   83,   309- 
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Semi  Terminable  Notation       ...  157 

Sequence          ...  ...          ...      98-9,    104 

cannot  include  concrete  and  process      187 

of  letters  and  numbers          ...        123,    131 

Serial    Number  ...  ...269-70,   273 

Series  of  Numbers  cannot  begin  with  nought 

126 

Set  of  Cards  for  index  392,   450-1,   461-72 
Shelf  Arrangement  of  books    ...  255-7 

Shelf   Catalogue  ...  271 

Singular  of  words  in  filing      ...       319,   397 
Six   Position   Guides    ...          ...  401 

Skeleton    of    Information= statement      302, 
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Smith  Names  example  in  alphabeting  232-5 
Source 

of  author      ...           ...  ...        358,  360 

of  information           ...  ...  13 

Spacing   on   cards         ...  ...  374 

Special  Guide               ...  403,    553-4,  655 

Special    Index  408,   410,  429 

Special   Knowledge      ...  ...  132 

for   indexing              ...  ...  97 

Specialisation 

Specific    Information    ...  79,  445 

always  more  useful  93,   333,  348 
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Specific  Subject  in  classification        198,   290 
Specific  Term 

best    for    indexing    ...  ...        320,    333 

claimed   by  various   collectives  433~4 

compared  with  general          ...  74 

is  collective  in -turn  ...  424 

refers   to  its   collectives        417,    423,    590 
Speech 

interpretation  ...  ...  66 

reproduction  ...  ...  658 

Spelling  372,   392 

Standardisation  ...  ...         57.   245 

Standpoint — »fe  ai*o  ASPECT         ...  118 

in    books       ...  ...  562,    565,    584 

in   indexing      343,   448,  454-5>   460,    599 

Statement — steal.™  EXTENSION     ...  649 

as  many  as  index  items         305,    308,    657 

amplified  by  extension          ...  353 

based  on  alphabetical  arrangement        389 

.  basis  of  filing  cards...  ...        306,   349 

basis   of   systematic   indexing        306,    645 
concentrates  labour  at  one  point  315 

consists  of  concrete  country  process    302-3, 

312 

•  constructed  on  absolute  rules  349 

essential    permutations         ...  382-6 

examples       ...  ...  307,    462-533 

formulation  312,  348,  455,  457,  462-533 
functions       ...  ...  314 

if   incorrect,   hides   information  3  1 3 

is   obligatory  ...  ...  349 

number  of  cards  required     ...  382-6 

punctuation  ...  ...  377 

ruled  off  from  amplification...  473~4 

unites  concrete  and  process...  653 

Statement  Field  on  card         ...  376-80 

Style    in   literature       ...  ...  63,   96 
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Substituting    Names    ...  ...       114,   318 
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Tariff  Commission 
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SOME    OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS 


Scotsman  24th  August  1908.  In  a  book  entitled  "  The  Card  System 
at  the  Office,"  Mr.  J.  Kaiser,  Librari  m  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
explains  the  many  ingenious  cabinets  and  other  appliances  now  in 
use  in  IHIMTK-SS  houses  for  registering  and  indexing  by  IIK-.UI>.  oi 
cards.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  anyone  who  has  t.» 
bring  into  an  order  convenient  for  quick  and  easy  reference  any 
large  array  of  miscellaneous  facts  or  points. 

Yorkshire  Po«t.  1 6th  September  1908.  "Whatever  letters  and  papers 
you  keep,"  said  Lord  Chesterfield  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  "  docket 
and  tic  them  up  in  their  respective  classes,  so  that  you  may  instantly 
II.IM-  ret  -nurse  to  any  one."  and  in  the  same  letter  he  remarked 
that  nothing  so  much  contributes  to  despatch  in  business  as  method. 
Lord  Chesterfield  indeed  anticipated  what  has  been  elaborately  de- 
veloped as  "  The  Card  System,"  which  is  explained  by  Mr.  J.  Kaiser, 
fo'merly  Librarian  to  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museums.  All 
who  have  already  introduced  the  system  will  value  Mr.  Kaiser's 
hints,  and  others  who  are  still  floundering  alon^  with  untidy  drawers 
and  shelves  may  find  it  useful.  The  latter  should  not  be  deterred 
by  Mr.  Kaiser's  almost  painfully  methodical  manner.  The  system 
is  as  excellent  as  he  says  it  is,  and  it  is  more  easily  adopted  than 
a  novice  might,  from  studying  this  book,  at  first  suppose. 

Manchester  Courier,  2 1st  September  1908.  .  .  .  Those  interested 
in  the  reduction  of  tidiness  to  a  science  should  inwardly  digest 
Mr.  J.  Kaiser's  excellent  treatise  on  "  The  Card  System  at  the  Office." 
The  (object  of  the  book  is  to  explain  the  application  of  the  card 
system  to  filing  and  indexing  correspondence  -and  other  business 
documents,  and  to  circularising  and  so  forth.  It  does  not  attempt  the 
hopeless  task  of  discussing  a  universal  system  to  be  adopted  in  any 
office,  but  wisely  confines  itself  to  creating  a  sound  basis  on  which  the 
individuality  of  "  the  chief  "  can  exercise  itself  to  some  purpose.  The 
volume  has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  many  useful 
illustrations  have  been  added  to  aid  the  elucidation  of  knotty  problems. 

Standard.  2nd  October  1908.  In  the  course  <5f  its  enquiry  during 
the  past  four  years,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  necessarily  had  to  deal 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  material  relating  to  every  branch  of 
British  and  foreign  industry.  These  materials  obtained  from  thousands 
of  British  manufacturers  and  merchants  and  many  foreign  sources  are 
necessarily  most  varied  in  character,  including  as  they  do.  in  addition 
to  correspondence,  evidence  of  witnesses,  extracts  from  official  reports 
and  newspapers,  estimates  of  costs,  details  of  competition  in  innumer- 
able articles  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  and  so  on. 
A  card  system  which  enables  every  item  in  this  mass  of  material  to 
be  immediately  available  for  reference  must  necessarily  be  of  much 
general  interest.  In  this  volume,  the  experience  gained  by  Mr. 
Kaiser  as  the  Librarian  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  formerly  as 
Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  peculiarly  fits  him 
for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  of  explaining  the  system  which  has 
been  evolved  to  deal  with  the  records  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
how  this  system  may  be  applied  in  any  industrial  or  other  concern 
where  large  and  varied  masses  of  materials  have  to  be  made  readily 
available  for  reference.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  main  parts. 
The  first  describes  the  necessary  appliances  and  furniture  for  storing 
the  material  and  registering  the  place  where  each  item  may  be 
found ;  the  second  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  classification 
and  indexing;  the  third  deals  with  some  applications  of  these  methods 
to  businesses  and  institutions  of  different  characters.  Success  in 
modern  industrialism  is  so  dependent  upon  method  and  order  that 
Mr.  Kaiser's  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  widest  use  and  interest. 
The  illustrations,  consisting  as  they  do  of  photographs  of  cabinets 
and  files  actually  in  use,  are  most  illuminative.  Nobody  doubts  that 
in  English  industrialism  we  have  the  men  and  the  money,  but,  as 
Mr.  Kaiser  says,  "  You  may  provide  the  men  behind  the  guns  with 
ideal  weapons,  materials  and  conditions,  but  will  they  shoot  straight?" 
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Ironmonger,  3rd  October  1908.  Mr.  Kaiser  is  a  past  master  in 
all  that  appertains  to  carding,  filing,  and  indexing  systems.  The 
series  of  which  Mr.  Kaiser's  book  is  the  first  volume  promises  to  be 
the  classic  of  the  card  index.  The  author  was  formerly  librarian  of 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
birthplace  ot  the  modern  system  of  recording  and  indexing  information 
by  means  of  cards  and  guides.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Kaiser  was 
appointed  Librarian  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in  London,  and  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  planning  and  installing  a  record  of  the  labours  of  that 
energetic  body.  If  the  Commission  had  done  nothing  more  than 
evolve  the  system  which  has  inspired  this  book,  its  labours  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  adequate 
book  on  the  card  system  which  has  been  published  in  this  country. 
In  the  main,  information  on  the  subject  has  only  been  procurable 
from  the  catalogues  and  booklets  (many  of  them  excellent  and 
informing;  issued  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  impedimenta  of  the 
system,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  business  men 
who  know  anything  at  all  about  the  card  system  are  indebted  to 
these  catalogues  for  their  information.  But  all  these  publications  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  particular  cabinet  or  file  of  the  firm  in 
whose  interest  they  are  published.  From  time  to  time  articles  have 
•been  published  in  technical  journals  (mostly  American)  by  exponents 
of  the  system,  dealing  with  its  application  to  some  particular  branch 
•of  trade.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  meet  with  a  full  and  serious 
exposition  of  the  whole  svstem,  untrammelled  by  any  consideration 
of  "  pushing  sales,"  and  dealing  in  remarkable  fulness  with  almost 
every  conceivable  application  of  the  system  to  the  exigencies  of 
modern  business.  The  progress  of  the  card  system  in  England  has 
•undoubtedly  been  very  slow;  a  fact  which  may  be  due  primarily 
to  the  constitutional  conservatism  of  English  business  men,  although 
probably  it  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  natural  irritation  and  reaction 
•caused  by  the  hustling  but  not  always  tactful  enthusiasm  of  the  many 
American  salesmen  who  for  several  years  past  have  been  its  principal 
missionaries.  Besides  there  have  been  so  many  cabinets,  and  each 
one  has  claimed  to  be  the  true  Prophet  and  has  denounced  its  rivals 
as  impostors.  The  merits  of  the  system  qua  system  have  been  obscured 
by  the  battle  of  the  cabinets.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  since  the 
introduction  of  the  typewriter  there  has  been  an  invention  so  beneficial 
to  modern  business  as  the  card-index  system.  There  is  no  business, 
large  or  small,  to  which  the  card  system  cannot  be  adapted  with  great 
-advantage,  its  whole  tendency  being  towards  increased  efficiency  and 
the  betterment  of  business.  The  book  is  divided  into  sections  com- 
prising paragraphs  numbered  consecutively  throughout,  and  where  a- 
subject  is  treated  in  more  than  one  place  numbers  indicate  the  other 
references  bearing  on  the  same  subject.  There  are  some  thirty 
illustrations  (most  of  them  taken  at  the  offices  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
.by  courtesy  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins)  which  serve 
to  make  the  text  very  clear.  The  sections  are  progressive,  beginning 
with  a  "  General  Exposition  "  followed  by  "  Card  System  Appliances,  ' 
"  The  Card  System,"  "  Application  to  Office  Work  "  (this  section 

Provides  the  bulk  of  the  book),  "  Application  to  Business,"  &c. 
'he  section  devoted  to  appliances  deals  with  the  vertical  cabinet,  the 
-card  cabinet,  cards,  guides,  labels,  &c.,  and  advises  very  fully  as  to 
the  various  constructions  available,  pointing  out  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  The  principal  section  deals  with  the  use  of  the  card 
system  in  correspondence,  press  cuttings,  trade  catalogues,  patterns, 
designs,  &c.,  and  in  connection  therewith  gives  a  mass  of  information 
.as  to  binders  and  folders  and  their  use  in  various  ways.  "  The 
business  ledger  "  is  described  in  detail,  and  four  schemes  applicable 
to  businesses  of  varied  sizes  are  set  forth  and  their  working  illustrated. 
"We  note  with  appreciation  the  author's  use  of  "flags"  as  indic.itors. 
Our  experience  of  these  handy  and  ingenious  little  devices  dates 
from  their  first  introduction  in  the  States,  and  we  can  endorse  all  that 
"he  says  in  their  favour.  The  "  business  ledger "  (as  opposed  to 
the  account  ledger)  is  held  to  be  the  main  book  (in  this  case  a 
•card  record)  of  a  business.  Its  object  is  to  "  bring  in  business," 
and  in  modern  business,  our  author  remarks,  "  accounts  are  pa^ive 
business,  selling  is  active  business,"  hence  the  relative  importance  of 
the  "  business  ledger."  The  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  whole 
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subject  of  indexing  are  particularly  interesting,  and  without  expressing 
pur  agreement  with  every  detail  of  the  system,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  part  of  the  subject,  particularly  in  its  relation  to» 
the  indexing  of  business  correspondence,  is  full  of  most  valuable 
suggestions.  We  have  given  but  a  brief  outline  of  this  interesting 
booK,  but  enough,  we  trust,  to  enable  our  readers  to  realise  its  im- 
portance. It  is  written  in  strictly  academic  style,  and  its  fulness  will 
doubtless  bewilder  the  reader  who  has  a  limited  conception  of  the 
subject — nay,  we  can  imagine  that  some  may  feel  inclined  to  put 
it  aown  in  despair  on  this  account.  It  is  a  book  for  serious  and 
patient  study,  but  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  keen  men 
of  affairs  who  are  ever  intent  upon  the  expansion  of  their  business 
and  the  concentration  of  its  management  and  control. 

Automobile  and  Carriage  Builders'  Journal,  October  1908.  During 
the  last  five  or  six  years  the  carriage  builder  has  been  adopting, 
perhaps  slowly,  and  often  unwillingly,  the  card  system  in  his  office., 
owing  to  the  extra  detail  the  motor  business  has  brought  with  it. 
It  will  have  probably  been  introduced  by  a  new  partner  who  has 
brought  new  money  into  the  business,  when  extra  funds  were  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  new  state  of  affairs.  The  motor  manufacturer  uses 
it  instinctively,  for  he  brings  with  him,  as  a  rule,  the  law,  order,  and 
precision  of  an  engineer's  office.  To  both  these  trades,  and  those 
which  arc  accessory  to  them,  tms  book  should  form  a  useful  guide  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  for  themselves  the  principles  of  this  scheme 
of  indexing  and  filing.  The  subject  is  treated  quite  dispassionately, 
no  particular  file  or  cabinet  is  thrust  upon  the  reader,  but  the  re- 
quirements of  ideal  appliances  and  the  state  of  existing  ones  are 
described.  The  various  card-system  appliances,  such  as  the  vertical 
cabinet,  binders  and  folders,  the  card  cabinet,  cards,  guides,  and 
labels,  are  fully  described,  and  all  through  the  book  excellent  illus- 
trations will  help  the  most  inexperienced  to  follow  the  schemes  laid 
out.  The  author  is  not  afraid  to  show  where  weaknesses  may  occur, 
but  at  the  same  time  suggests  that  a  new  system  often  gets  blame 
heaped  upon  it  as  the  result  of  hasty  conclusions  on  the  part  of 
conservative  managers.  Instructions  are  given  as  to  dealing  with  cor- 
respondence, press  cuttings,  catalogues  and  samples,  and  useful  hints 
are  given  on  using  this  system  for  circularising.  The  book  is  excel- 
lently arranged  and  printed ;  it  is  provided  with  a  full  index,  and  is- 
bound  in  a  limp  cover,  which  renders  it  easily  handled  by  a  busy 
man. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  1 3th  November  1908.  The  object 
of  Jhis  book  is  to  explain  the  card  system  and  its  application  to 
filing  and  indexing  correspondence  and  other  business  documents,  and 
to  circularising,  &c.  The  author  makes  no  attempt  to  propound  a 
universal  system  which  should  be  applicable  to  any  office,  but  lays 
down  a  basis  on  which  systems  suitable  to  individual  requirements  may 
be  worked  out.  Everyone  who  has  had  to  acal  with  the  masses  of 
documentary  material  which  accumulate  so  rapidly  in  the  offices  of 
a  commercial  or  professional  firm  of  any  magnitude,  will  appreciate 
the  importance  of  handling  them  on  some  well-ordered  and  systematic 
plan.  The  volume  explains  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  way  the 
best  method  of  initiating  and  organising  such  a  system.  A  feature 
of  the  book  is  a  series  of  well-executed  photogravures,  which  we- 
gather  are  from  photographs  taken  for  the  most  part  in  the  offices 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  volume,  which  we  understand  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  three  treating  on  the  same  subject,  is  a 
compendium  of  useful  instruction  on  a  matter  of  great  ana  growing 
importance. 

Modern  Business,  November  1908.  The  card-index  sytem  of  filing 
letters  papers,  &c.,  has  undoubtedly  come  to  stay,  and  the  old 
"  letter-book  "  method  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  thing  of  the 
past.  For  the  last  few  years  a  revolution  has  slowly  but  surely  been, 
taking  place  in  the  office  methods  of  modern  business  houses. 
Makers  of  filing  cabinets  and  the  accessories  thereto  have  all  their 
work  cut  out  in  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  these 
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articles.  The  effective  use  of  the  card-index  system  requires  thorough- 
ness, precision,  accuracy,  and  above  all  a  perfect  knowledge  ot  the 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.  Without  this  knowledge  it  is  impossible 
to  work  it  satisfactorily,  and  confusion  and  chaos  inevitably  result. 
Very  often  this  failure  is  due  to  the  want  of  sufficient  data  upon  which 
to  build  up  a  satisfactory  system.  Memory  cannot  always  be  relied 
upon,  and  no  matter  how  convincing  and  careful  an  explanation  may 
be  given  of  a  particular  method  suitable  for  a  particular  purpose, 
there  are  details  which  at  first  can  be  easily  overlooked,  with  lament- 
able consequences.  Any  work  providing  a  complete  and  adequate 
text-book  for  users  of  the  card-index  system  should  therefore  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  who  wish  to  derive  all  the  benefits  obtainable  from 
its  use.  Such  a  handy  guide-book  is  "  The  Card  System  in  the 
Office."  It  is  a  book  that  should  soon  be  found  upon  every  office 
manager's  desk.  .  .  .  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  the  ex- 
planations clear  and  lucid,  and  free  from  that  vagueness  and  heaviness 
of  style  which  so  often  bewilders  the  brain  of  the  puzzled  reader. 
The  most  important  branches  of  office  work  are  discussed,  and  cor- 
respondence and  circularising  are  fully  dealt  with.  The  author  points 
out  how,  when  once  a  proper  system  has  been  devised,  it  requires 
but  care  and  consistency  to  carry  it  out  and  to  keep  it  up.  It  is 
the  devising  of  the  system  which  is  the  principal  work.  Each  business, 
each  office,  has  its  individual  requirements  and  its  individual  internal 
organisation.  Each  office  must  devise  its  system  in  accordance  with  its 
own  requirements,  and  should  itself  be  the  best  judge  of  what  these 
requirements  are.  But  there  are  some  broad  principles  which  underlie 
the  construction  of  the  component  parts  of  tne  card  system.  These 
are  the  principles  of  recording,  references,  registers,  indexes,  filing, 
charging,  colour  application  ancl  handling  large  quantities.  All  these 
important  branches  are  carefully  explained  by  the  author.  The  care- 
ful study  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  book  cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous  to  all 
who  .wish  efficiency  to  be  the  keynote  of  their  office  organisation. 

Machinery  Market,  2Qth  January  1909.  One  of  the  best  books  we 
have  yet  come  across  on  office  organisation  is  "  The  Card  System 
in  the  Office,"  by  Mr.  J.  Kaiser,  Librarian  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 
He  fully  explains  the  card  system  and  its  application  to  filing  and 
indexing  correspondence  and  other  business  documents,  &c.  He- 
makes  no  attempt  to  propound  a  universal  system  which  should  be 
applicable  to  any  office,  but  lays  down  a  basis  on  which  systems 
suitable  to  individual  requirements  n  TV  be  easily  worked  out  from  the 
principles  he  lays  down.  The  volume  explains  in  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive way  the  best  method  of  initiating  and  organising  a  fully 
up-to-date  system,  and  there  are  ample  illustrations  to  elucidate  the 
text.  We  understand  that  this  is  one  of  a  series  of  volumes,  and 
if  the  succeeding  ones  are  equally  good,  they  will  form  a  very 
valuable  asset  on  the  subject. 

Contract  Journal.  3rd  March  1909.  It  is  quite  impossible  sto  deal  in 
detail  with  Mr.  Kaiser's  masterly  analysis  of  card  indexing  systems. 
It  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  be  the  best  book  which  has  yet  bcca 
written  on  the  .subject.  The  volume  we  have  before  us,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three,  and  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the 
"  Card  System  at  the  Office."  Speaking  broadly,  it  clea's  successively 
with  an  explanation  of  the  appliances  used,  the  system  as  such,  its 
application  to  office  work,  and  its  application  to  business.  To  those 
that  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  systems  of  card  indexing  and 
filing  the  present  volume  might  appear  too  complex  for  general  use. 
The  complexity  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  a  careful  examination 
will  reveal  the  simplicity  of  principle  underlying  the  carefully  arranged 
mass  of  detail.  Quite  apart  from  the  subject-matter,  the  form  of 
the  book  is  excellent.  Not  only  has  it  a  voluminous  and  carefully 
prepared  index  and  an  unusually  methodical  table  of  contents,  but  is 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  build  up  gradually  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  .'comprehensive  idea  of  the  system  as  applied  to  the  office, 
Mr.  Kaiser  has  undoubtedly  much  practical  experience  of  the  subject, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  systems  which  have  been. 
put  before  the  public  during  the  last  few  years.  He  endeavours  to 
place  before  us  the  essential  principles,  together  with  the  working. 
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details  thereof,  which  should  be  applied  to  all  systems  relating  to 
the  office,  hut  does  not  advo  ate  any  one  particular  system;  rather. 
In-  1<  >r  individual  applications  to  particular  cases.  One 

of  tin-  ;,',<><»d   points  of  the  sub-division  of  this  work   is   tin-  distinction 


Ix-twccn  the  application  of  the  system  to  office  work  and  to  In: 
The  section  "On  the  Effective  Working  of  the  System"  appl; 
the  author  says,  "to  '.illv.  and  to  the  card 

particularly,"  and  will  be  found  oi'  .instance  to  all  who  have  the 
management  ot  .m  o:ii<  e.  '1  he  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  thorough  study  of  it  would  enable  the  reader  to  applv  it  t» 
(Mil  a  l.ii;;<  (iovcrnmcnt  office,  yet  the  man  with  a  small  offic  • 
find  that  he  can  equally  well  adapt  the  system  to  his  own  needs.  The 
card  system  has  been  extensively  used  for  many  years  with  success, 
but  nevertheless  .1  large  number  of  failures  have  occurred,  causing 
eventual  abandonment  of  the  system,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  principles  underlying  it.  As  Mr.  Kaiser  truly  says, 
"  To  run  a  system  effectively,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  have 
expert  labour  for  the  work  required,  and  to  sec  Ihut  the,  work 
is  done"  He  gives  us  concisely  the  reasons  for  such  failures,  and 
emphasizes  the  points,  the  observance  of  which  would  make  them 
impossible.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  materials  used  in  the 
card  system  will  find  that  no  detail  has  been  considered  too  insignifi- 
cant to  claim  attention,  and  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  card 
system  will  find  the  acquisition  of  the  method  .greatly  facilitated  by 
the  explanation  of  the  principles  underlying  it.  The  book  does  not 
confine  itself  to  an  exposition  of  card  indexing,  but  includes  many 
able  suggestions  as  to  the  effective  working  of  large  offices,  some  of 
the  best  being  contained  in  the  explanation  of  the  construction  of  a 
business  ledger  which  deals  with  prospective  business.  Much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  this,  and  it  strikes  us  as  being  of  primary 
importance.  The  description,  too,  of  the  use  of  the  mail  table, 
and  the  constitution  ana  use  of  the  daily  recoid,  are  excellent. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  yet  adopted  the  card  system, 
much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
and  rearrange  and  classify  in  endless  variety,  by  means  of  cards, 
the  whole  of  the  materials  without  handling  them.  Many  professional 
men  have  but  little  conception  of  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the 
system,  and  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  more  adapted  to  commercial 
•enterprise  than  to  their  own  use.  This  book  might  well  convince 
them  of  the  importance  of  the  system  to  themselves. 

Textile  Recorder.  1  5th  May  1909.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
card  system  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  filing 
correspondence,  specifications,  circulars,  and  the  many  multitudinous 
papers  of  every  description  which  are  daily  employed  in  office  work. 
Whether  it  be  in  connection  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  yarn, 
or  the  collection  and  docketing  of  press  cuttings,  the  card  system  is 
equally  useful,  and  in  many  offices  to-day  absolute  chaos  would 
reign  were  the  card  systems  employed  to  be  discontinued.  The  ease 
with  which  reference  to  any  document  can  be  made  and  the  small 
amount  of  time  occupied  in  filing  and  indexing  such  documents  in 
order  to  ensure  this  arc  strong  recommendations  for  its  universal 
adoption.  Of  course  no  standard  system  could  be  devised  to  suit 
every  office  or  works,  but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  devise  a  system 
for  one's  own  use.  In  the  present  work  Mr.  Kaiser  has  set  out 
to  impart  very  useful  information  which  will  enable  anyone  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  system  to  thoroughly  understand  it.  He  has 
succeeded  excellently,  and  we  await  his  future  volumes  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest.  The  third  volume  —  namely,  "  The 
Card  System  at  the  Factory  "  —  should  be  of  value  to  our  readers. 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Kaiser  will  see  his  way  clear  to 
include  at  least  one  system  which  could  be  adopted  by  a  cotton 
mill.  Altogether  the  present  book  is  most  useful. 

Stationer,  April,  1910.  This  is  a  most  thorough  and  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  practical  principles  of  card  indexing.  (By  J.  Kaiser.) 
It  covers  nearly  every  use  to  which  such  methods  can  be  profitably 
put  in  business  routine.  The  author,  in  his  position  as  Librarian 
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of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum,  had  exceptional  experience  of  the  practical  use  of 
Card  Indexing,  and  the  practicability  of  the  methods  explained  and 
systems  suggested  for  dealing  with  a  great  variety  of  work  arc  in 
distinct  contrast  to  so  much  of  the  general  theoretical  matter  written 
on  this  subject.  Everything  is  explained  in  great  detail  and  in  simple 
language,  so  that  any  ordinary  commercial  man  can  thoroughly  grasp 
the  possibilities  of  the  card  system.  The  text  is  arranged  in  short 
explanatory  paragraphs,  each  numbered  for  reference,  and  there 
are  over  thirty  pages  of  illustrations.  The  author  quite  realises  what 
so  many  commercial  men  unfortunately  do  not,  i.e.,  that  system  is 
no  good  without  the  proper  "  men  behind  the  guns,"  and  even 
if  you  have  a  modern  system  installed  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
"  see  that  the  work  is  done  "  as  it  was  under  old  methods.  Many 
of  the  concluding  remarks  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
business  men: — "  System  without  consistency  is  an  impossibility." 
"  Nobody  in  his  senses  would  dream  of  entrusting  a  gun  to  an 
untrained  man,  but  at  the  office  this  is  a  common  occurrence.  To- 
run  a  system  effectively  it  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  to 
have  expert  labour,"  "  That  the  control  of  a  system  should  be 
in  one  hand — and  absolutely  so — is  but  the  necessary  corollary  of 
the  necessity  of  consistency,  or  in  other  words,  the  more  controlling 
minds  the  less  consistency."  "  Make  your  rules  few  and  simple — 
but  sec  that  they  are  carried  out."  This  book  is  well  worth  the 
careful  study  of  every  business  man  interested  in  doing  things 
better. 

Mon  Bureau,  (Paris),  June  1910.  A  tous  ceux  de  nos  lecteurs. 
comprenant  1'anglais,  nous  pouvons  vivement  recommander  la  lecture 
de  "  The  Card  System  at  the  Office,"  qui  est  1'ouvrage  le  plus 
complet  qui  ait  etc  dcrit  sur  les  fiches  et  leurs  multiples  applications. 
L'auteur,  M.  J.  Kaiser,  est  actuellement  le  bibliothe'caire  du  "  Tariff 
Commission,"  c'est  dire  toute  la  competence  qu'il  apportc  dans  la 
magistrate  exposition  de  ces  ide"es.  De  nombreuses  illustrations  don- 
nent  plus  de  clarte"  au  texte  qui,  apres  une  exposition  geridrale,. 
nous  montre  les  diffdrentes  categories  de  cartes,  leurs  classeurs, 
relieurs,  etc.  .  .  .  Puis,  apres  avoir  expose  les  avantages  et 
mcme  les  inconv6nicnts — inconvenients  dus  la  plupart  du  temps  a 
la  jidgligence  de  1'operateur — du  systeme  des  cartes,  M.  T.  Kaiser 
nous  apprend  a  nous  en  servir.  L 'application  au  travail  de  bureau 
est  1'pbjet  d'un  long  chapitre,  et  Ton  peut  dire  que  chaque  par- 
ticularite  du  travail  de  bureau  est  etudid  avec  soin.  Classement  de 
la  correspondance,  des  teiegrammcs.  repertoire  des  correspondants, 
classement  des  imprimis,  articles  de  journaux,  livres,  catalogues, 
echantillons,  etc.  Dans  f  application  aux  affaires,  on  voit  la  maniere 
de  suivre  ses  clients,  ses  voyageurs,  etc.  .  .  .  Nous  n'avons  pu 
donner  ici  qu'un  apercu  tres  court  de  1'ouvrage  de  M.  Kaiser,  et 
les  lecteurs  y  trouveront  les  suggestions  les  plus  interessantes.  Dirons- 
nous  aussi  qu'il  est  £crit  en  anglais  le  plus  academique,  et  qu'ainsi 
les  lecteurs  f rancais  en  tireront  un  double  profit  ? 
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